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DISCOURSE  MARKERS  SO  AND  NOW  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL 
META-TALK  BY  NATIVE  AND  KOREAN  SPEAKERS 
OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH 

By 

Beom  Yoo 
December  1995 

Chair:  Dr.  Andrea  Tyler 
Cochair:  Dr.  Chauncey  Chu 
Major  Department:  Linguistics 

This  dissertation  is  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now 
and  that  of  organizational  meta-talk  as  contextualization  cues  in  the  English  spoken 
monologue  discourse  of  native  speakers  of  American  English  and  Korean  speakers. 
The  main  issues  examined  in  this  study  are  (1)  the  frequency  of  occurrences  of  the 
discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  expressions;  (2) 
discourse  relations  each  of  the  two  discourse  markers  indicates;  (3)  types  of 
expressions  used  for  organizational  meta-talk;  (4)  the  differences,  if  any,  between 
native  speakers’  and  Korean  speakers’  uses;  and  (5)  the  causes  for  such  differences, 
especially  the  language  transfer  possibility.  The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  minute  lectures  of  14  native  speakers  of  American  English 
(English  lectures)  and  22  Korean  speakers  on  academic  topics  (English  and  Korean 
lectures).  This  study  reveals  that  the  two  discourse  markers  in  native  speakers’ 


discourse  indicate  certain  kinds  of  discourse  relations,  such  as  “new  topic”, 
“elaboration”,  “summary”,  etc.,  more  frequently  than  others.  In  addition,  some 
discourse  relations  such  as  “new  topic”,  “elaboration”  are  indicated  by  both 
markers.  This  study  proposes  an  account  for  these  uses  of  so  and  now  in  terms  of 
their  core  function  as  a contextualization  cue.  This  study  also  reveals  that  there  is 
wide  individual  variation  among  native  speakers  as  well  as  among  Korean  speakers 
with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  two  discourse  markers.  Regarding 
organizational  meta-talk,  this  study  finds  that  unit-opening  meta-talk  is  used  much 
more  frequently  than  unit-closing  meta-talk;  that  unit-opening  expressions  tend  to  be 
more  explicit;  that  so/now  are  used  more  often  with  unit-closing  meta-talk  than  with 
unit-opening  meta-talk  in  the  discourse  of  native  speakers  of  English.  Only  a few 
differences  are  found  between  the  native  speakers  and  Korean  speakers  of  English. 
Most  of  them  point  against  the  language  transfer  effect.  This  finding  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  so/now  and  organizational  meta-talk  might  be  acquired  along  the 
developmental  stages.  The  results  that  confirm  this  conclusion,  however,  have  yet 
to  be  found  in  future  research. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


When  language  is  used  to  communicate,  a body  of  discourse  is  produced, 
whether  spoken  or  written.  When  more  than  one  idea  is  described  in  a body  of 
discourse,  the  discourse  is  likely  to  have  a structure  with  more  than  one  main  unit, 
so  that  each  main  unit  centers  on  one  idea.  For  such  discourse  to  be  comprehended 
without  difficulty,  two  requirements  need  to  be  met.  Firstly,  on  the  macro-level, 
the  speaker  or  the  writer  needs  to  provide  cues  that  signal  boundaries  between  such 
discourse  units  to  assist  the  listener  or  reader  to  identify  them.  A good  example  of 
such  boundary-marking  cues  is  the  expression  by  the  way  used  in  conversation.  It 
indicates  that  the  speaker  intends  to  switch  to  a new  topic  and  thus  marks  the 
beginning  of  a new  unit  in  discourse.  Secondly,  on  the  micro-level,  the  speaker  or 
the  writer  needs  to  use  cues  that  indicate  how  the  upcoming  discourse  is  related  to 
the  prior  discourse  within  one  unit.  For  example,  the  expression  and  also  indicates 
that  what  follows  is  additional  information  on  the  current  topic.  Cues  like  by  the 
way  and  and  also  are  a subset  of  what  Gumperz  (1982:131)  calls  contextualization 
cues:  linguistic  cues  “by  which  speakers  signal  and  listeners  interpret  what  the 
activity  is,  how  semantic  content  is  to  be  understood  and  how  each  sentence  relates 
to  what  precedes  or  follows”.  According  to  Gumperz  (1992),  contextualization 
cues  play  a role  in  our  inferential  process  on  three  levels.  On  the  first  level, 
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information  on  conversational  management  (e.g.  turn  construction  units, 
foregrounding/backgrounding  of  information,  shared/new  information,  main 
point/side  sequences)  is  processed.  On  the  second  level,  situated  interpretations  of 
“communicative  intent”  (e.g.  sequencing  and  speech  acts)  takes  place.  On  the  third 
level,  global  level  of  framing  (e.g.  global  predictions  or  expectations)  indicates 
what  needs  to  be  expected  beyond  the  immediate  sequence  in  the  interaction  (e.g. 
possible  outcomes  of  the  interaction  and  suitable  topics).  Thus  the  knowledge  of 
contextualization  cues  helps  the  speaker  construct  discourse  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  way  he  or  she  intends  it  to,  and  assists  the  listener  to  interpret  the  discourse  in 
the  way  such  cues  indicate.  Therefore,  it  is  a crucial  part  of  native  speakers’ 
communicative  competence. 

The  presence  of  contextualization  cues  is  particularly  important  in  spoken 
monologue  discourse  such  as  a formal  speech  or  lecture.  The  audience  of  such 
discourse  is  usually  not  supposed  to  interrupt  the  speaker  by  convention  (Wylie, 
1989)  and  hence  has  to  rely  heavily  on  the  contextualization  cues  provided  by  the 
speaker  as  to  discourse  unit  boundaries  or  utterance  relations.  In  interactive 
discourse  such  as  conversation  or  on-line  internet  chatting,  such  a problem  is  more 
open  to  remedy  since  the  participants  can  ask  for  confirmation  or  clarification 
immediately  when  they  feel  uncertain.  In  spoken  monologue  discourse,  however, 
immediate  requests  for  confirmation  or  clarification  are  usually  quite  limited,  if  not 
impossible.  Therefore,  it  is  crucial  for  spoken  monologue  discourse  to  contain 
sufficient  cues  on  the  macro-level  as  well  as  micro-level  to  help  the  listener 
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comprehend  the  discourse  without  difficulty.  When  such  cues  are  not  provided 
sufficiently  or  are  misused,  the  audience  is  likely  to  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  the 
organization  of  the  discourse  or  utterance  relations  and  as  a result,  find  it  hard  to 
comprehend  the  discourse. 

Using  contextualization  cues  appropriately  is  just  as  important  but  more 
difficult  for  nonnative  speakers  who  have  not  achieved  near-native  proficiency  in 
English.  Their  pronunciation,  intonation,  choice  of  lexical  items  and  body  language 
are  likely  to  deviate  from  native  speakers’  either  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
roles  of  many  of  contextualization  cues  or  because  they  are  not  able  to  confirm  to 
native  speakers’  use  of  such  cues  even  though  they  are  aware  of  the  roles. 

Contextualization  cues  are  categorized  into  four  categories,  according  to 
Gumperz  (1992:231):  prosody,  paralinguistic  signs,  code  choices,  and  choices  of 
lexical  forms  or  formulaic  expressions.  Normative  speakers’  discourse  is  likely  to 
contain  deviations  or  errors  in  these  categories,  which  could  confuse  native  speakers 
or  mislead  them  into  wrong  expectations.  For  example,  Gumperz  (1982,  1992), 
Gumperz,  Rupp,  and  Roberts  (1979,  Gumperz,  Aulakh  and  Kaltman  (1982),  and 
Gumperz  and  Cook-Gumperz  (1982)  show  that  miscommunication  and 
misunderstanding  take  place  between  Indian  speakers  and  native  speakers  of  British 
English  due  to  differences  in  interpretations  of  contextualization  cues.  Such 
problems  arise  because  Indian  speakers’  use  of  certain  cues  (e.g.  intonation)  differs 
from  native  speakers’  despite  their  fluency  in  British  English.  As  a result,  Indian 
speakers’  communicative  intent  is  interpreted  differently  by  native  speakers  from 
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the  way  the  speakers  intended.  Another  good  case  is  international  teaching 
assistants  at  universities  in  the  U.S.  Several  recent  studies  (e.g.  Tyler,  Jefferson, 
and  Davies,  1988;  Tyler,  1990,  1992;  Tyler  and  Davies,  1990)  have  found  that 
misuse  or  insufficient  use  of  contextualization  cues  is  an  important  cause  for  the 
comprehension  difficulty  that  undergraduate  students  experience  in  international 
teaching  assistants’  lectures.  The  findings  of  these  studies  highlight  the  need  for 
appropriate  use  of  contextualization  cues  in  nonnative  speakers’  discourse. 

Among  the  four  categories  of  contextualization  cues  listed  in  Gumperz 
(1992),  choices  of  lexical  forms  or  formulaic  expressions  are  particularly  important 
in  spoken  monologue  discourse,  since  the  task  of  identifying  the  organizational 
structure  and  utterance  relations  is  done  mainly  through  such  cues.  In  their  process 
of  learning  a second  language,  normative  speakers  may  acquire  such 
contextualization  cues  gradually  as  their  language  skills  improve,  even  if  they 
receive  no  explicit  teaching.  However,  as  teaching  can  facilitate  improvement  of 
second  language  learners’  language  skills,  teaching  nonnative  speakers  about  such 
contextualization  cues  could  assist  them  to  acquire  those  cues  more  efficiently.  For 
such  teaching  to  be  implemented  effectively,  however,  research  needs  to  be 
conducted  in  two  steps.  First,  how  native  speakers  use  particular  contextualization 
cues  needs  to  be  established.  Second,  how  normative  speakers’  use  differs  from 
native  speakers’  use  of  those  cues  needs  to  be  investigated,  and,  if  differences  are 
found,  the  reasons  for  them  need  to  be  identified  to  find  ways  to  better  assist  the 
learning  of  the  cues.  The  present  study  is  aimed  at  such  a line  of  research.  It  is  a 
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study  of  two  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk,  a subset  of 
conte xtualization  cues,  used  in  English  academic  spoken  monologue  discourse 
produced  by  native  and  Korean  speakers  of  American  English.  The  term  discourse 
marker  is  taken  from  Schiffrin  (1987)  and  refers  to  expressions  with  vague  or  no 
lexical  meaning  that  indicate  how  the  upcoming  utterance  is  related  to  the  prior 
discourse  (more  detailed  discussion  in  chapter  2).  For  instance,  according  to 
Schiffrin  (1987),  now  indicates  that  the  following  utterance  is  one  of  a series  of 
subtopics  that  the  speaker  intends  to  talk  about.  The  following  example  from 
Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992:156)  illustrates  it  very  clearly. 

(1)  Now,  I think  it  is  much  easier...  to  discuss  the  abiotic 
components  of  an  ecosystem  first....  Now,  I’ll  spend  quite  a 
bit  of  time  on  the  availability  of  water  in  the  soil....  One  of 
the  weakness  of  this  first  edition  is  that... 

The  introduction  of  the  new  topics  “abiotic  components  of  an  ecosystem”  and  “the 
availability  of  water  in  the  soil”  is  marked  by  now  in  this  discourse. 

The  reason  why  so  and  now  were  chosen  among  discourse  markers  for  the 
present  study  is  that,  compared  to  other  discourse  markers,  they  have  been  found  to 
function  as  an  organizational  cue  more  distinctively,  indicating  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a discourse  unit  in  native  speakers’  speech  (e.g.  Schiffrin,  1987;  Wylie,  1989; 
Nattinger  and  DeCarrico,  1992).  In  addition  to  indicating  a result,  so  has  been 
found  to  precede  a summary  part  of  a discourse  unit  in  native  speakers’  spoken 
monologue  discourse  in  Wylie  (1989),  Burnett  (1989),  and  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico 
(1992),  hence  indicating  the  end  of  a discourse  unit.  Now  has  been  found  in 
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Schiffrin  (1987:237)  to  indicate  that  the  upcoming  part  is  “a  subpart  of  a larger 
cumulative  structure”  in  conversations  of  native  speakers”.  Nattinger  and 
DeCarrico  (1992:155)  discovered  that  now  functions  not  only  as  a topic  shifter  but 
also  as  a qualifier  and  a relator  in  spoken  discourse  of  native  speakers.  These 
findings  raise  several  questions  about  the  two  discourse  markers.  The  first  one  is 
how  often  native  speakers  use  them  as  organizational  cues  and  in  what  capacity. 
Also,  there  might  be  individual  variation  among  native  speakers.  Another  question 
concerns  discourse  relations  these  markers  indicate:  Do  so  and  now  indicate 
discourse  relations  other  than  those  discussed  in  previous  studies?  If  they  do,  it 
needs  to  be  studied  what  types  of  discourse  relations  they  indicate,  whether  they 
indicate  certain  relations  more  frequently  then  others,  and  why  they  indicate  such 
relations  but  not  others.  Answers  to  these  questions  will  contribute  to  better 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  two  discourse  markers  as  contextualization  cues  in 
native  speakers’  discourse.  They  will  also  assist  normative  speakers  to  acquire 
better  communicative  competence.  The  present  study  aims  at  finding  those 
answers. 

Meta-talk  is  a term  taken  from  Schiffrin  (1980)  and  Gumperz  (1982)  to  refer 
to  metalinguistic  expressions  such  as  I’m  going  to  discuss...  or  for  example  that  are 
used  to  explicitly  state  the  speaker’s  communicative  actions  in  discourse.  Chaudron 
and  Richards  (1986)  found  that  meta-talk,  which  they  call  macro -marker s , assists 
the  listener’s  comprehension  of  discourse,  and  they  therefore  emphasized  the 
importance  of  its  role  in  discourse  (more  detailed  discussion  in  chapter  2).  Thus, 
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meta-talk  certainly  is  an  important  part  of  contextualization  cues  used  in  discourse. 
Expressions  used  as  meta-talk  can  be  largely  classified  either  as  organizational 
meta-talk  that  indicates  the  beginning  or  closing  of  a discourse  unit  (organizational 
brackets  in  Schiffrin’s  (1980)  term),  e.g.  Let  me  talk  about  ...  or  This  is  all  I 
wanted  say,  or  relational  meta-talk  that  indicates  how  the  upcoming  discourse  and 
the  prior  discourse  are  related  in  terms  of  semantic  content  (evaluative  brackets  in 
Schiffrin’s  [1980]  term),  e.g.  in  other  words.1  Of  these  two  groups  of  meta-talk, 
the  present  study  is  concerned  with  the  first,  since  it  functions  as  a boundary- 
marking contextualization  cue.  As  pointed  out  in  Chaudron  and  Richards  (1986)  the 
use  of  this  type  of  meta-talk  is  particularly  important  for  the  listener  of  spoken 
monologue  discourse  as  it  assists  his/her  top-down  processing  of  the  discourse  and 
eases  the  burden  to  identify  such  unit-boundaries. 

The  present  study  investigates  three  issues  about  organizational  meta-talk:  its 
frequency,  types  of  specific  expressions  used  as  organizational  meta-talk,  and 
percentages  of  individual  expression  types  in  native  speakers’  discourse.  Some 
previous  studies  identify  and  provide  a list  of  meta-talk  expressions  used  in  native 
speakers’  discourse  (e.g.  Keller,  1979;  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico,  1992).  However, 
these  studies  do  not  fully  inform  us  about  the  distribution  and  discourse  functions  of 
these  markers,  since  their  goal  is  to  provide  a list  and  merely  emphasize  the 
importance  of  using  such  expressions.  Answers  to  these  three  issue  will  help  better 


' This  distinction  of  meta-talk  is  not  meant  to  be  dichotomous.  As  Schiffrin  (1980)  points  out, 
some  meta-talk  expressions  can  be  both  organizational  and  relational  in  their  function. 
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understand  how  native  speakers  use  organizational  meta-talk  as  a contextualization 
cue. 

Discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  have  been 
grouped  as  the  subject  of  the  present  study  for  another  reason.  While  reviewing  the 
transcripts  of  naturally  occurring  conversations  or  lectures  discussed  in  some 
previous  studies  (e.g.  Wylie,  1989;  Burnett,  1987;  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico; 
Schiffrin  1980),  I noticed  that  organizational  meta-talk  sometimes  occurred  with  so 
or  now.  The  example  in  (1)  above  shows  two  such  cases,  in  which  now  occurs  with 
meta-talk.  This  doubling  did  not  seem  accidental  or  unnecessarily  redundant. 
Rather,  it  seemed  to  assist  smoother  transition  from  one  part  to  another  in 
discourse.  This  finding  called  for  research  on  yet  another  aspect  of  so  and  now  with 
regard  to  how  often  and  when  this  kind  of  doubling  occurs  in  native  speakers’ 
speech. 

Once  the  answers  to  all  of  the  questions  raised  so  far  are  obtained,  the 
second  line  of  research  needs  to  be  conducted  about  nonnative  speakers’  use.  First, 
it  needs  to  be  investigated  whether  normative  speakers’  use  of  so,  now,  and 
organizational  meta-talk  differs  from  native  speakers’  use  and  in  what  aspects  it 
differs  if  it  is  indeed  different.  Then,  another  important  issue  regards  whether  the 
causes  for  differences  in  normative  speakers’  acquisition  of  these  markers  can  be 
affected  by  language  transfer  and/or  developmental  processes.  The  question  is 
whether  the  learning  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk 
is  affected  by  language  transfer  and/or  proceeds  along  the  developmental  processes. 
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The  first  two  research  questions  can  be  investigated  by  studying  the  discourse  of 
normative  speakers  of  diverse  language  background  or  that  of  nonnative  speakers 
with  one  common  native  language.  For  the  present  study  I chose  the  latter  and 
obtained  data  from  Korean  speakers  of  English  in  order  to  have  a better  ground  for 
inquiring  into  the  third  question. 

Language  transfer  is  well  known  to  affect  second  language  acquisition,  and 
various  studies  such  as  Odlin  (1989),  Schachter  (1974),  Levenston  (1971,1979),  and 
Olshtain  (1983)  have  shown  that  language  transfer  can  be  not  only  negative  but  also 
positive,  being  manifested  in  different  forms  such  as  facilitation,  avoidance,  and 
over-use.  While  there  have  been  many  studies  on  language  transfer  on  various 
levels  of  language  including  the  pragmatic  level,  only  a few  previous  studies  have 
shown  that  transfer  takes  place  on  the  discourse  level.  Schachter  and  Rutherford 
(1979)  claim  that  what  might  seem  like  errors  caused  by  syntactic  transfer  are 
actually  results  of  the  transfer  of  topic-comment  structure.  Rutherford  (1983) 
argues  that  topic  prominence  and  pragmatic  word-order  is  transferred  in  Japanese 
learners  of  English,  while  grammatical  word  order  is  not  transferred.  Tyler  and 
Davies  (1990)  attribute  a communication  breakdown  between  a Korean  teaching 
assistant  and  an  American  undergraduate  to  the  Korean  teaching  assistant’s  transfer 
of  discourse  strategy  in  resolving  a disagreement.  As  to  discourse  markers  and 
meta-talk,  to  the  author’s  knowledge,  nothing  is  known  to  us  since  no  studies  have 
investigated  the  possibility  of  language  transfer.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  may  be  affected  by  language 
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transfer.  If  language  transfer  plays  a role,  Korean  speakers’  use  of  these 
contextualization  cues  will  show  evidence  of  positive  or  negative  transfer.  If  not, 
acquisition  of  these  cues  will  progress  along  the  developmental  stages,  and 
contextualization  cues  will  be  acquired  when  the  learners’  proficiency  reaches  an 
appropriate  stage.  As  a result,  the  degree  of  native-like  use  of  these  cues  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  level  of  Korean  speakers’  oral  proficiency. 

Finding  whether  acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  is  affected 
by  language  transfer  or  developmental  processes  is  a complicated  task.  First,  no 
previous  studies  have  investigated  developmental  stages  in  the  acquisition  of 
discourse  markers  and  meta-talk.  Thus,  itjs  not  clear  what  developmental  routes 
learners  of  English  go  through.  Learners  may  acquire  different  discourse  markers 
in  different  stages.  For  example,  they  may  learn  the  use  of  discourse  markers  and 
and  y ’know  in  one  stage  and  so  and  now  in  another.  Or  they  may  become  aware  of 
the  function  of  discourse  markers  and  start  acquiring  various  markers  all  at  once  in 
the  same  stage.  Thus,  more  research  is  called  for  to  find  more  in  this  area.  One 
possible  solution  is  to  see  if  the  above  hypothesis  about  developmental  stages  (i.e. 
the  degree  of  native-like  use  of  these  cues  will  be  proportionate  to  the  level  of 
Korean  speakers  oral  proficiency)  is  the  case.  However  even  if  support  for  this 
hypothesis  is  found,  such  support  will  not  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
developmental  processes  affect  the  acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk. 
It  is  because  the  degree  of  language  transfer  is  likely  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to 
learners’  oral  proficiency.  In  other  words,  more  proficient  learners  are  likely  to 
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have  less  language  transfer  and  thus  use  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  in  a more 
native-like  manner.  For  example,  finding  more  native-like  use  of  discourse  markers 
in  the  discourse  of  more  proficient  learners  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 

7/ 

conclusion  that  discourse  markers  are  acquired  according  to  developmental  stages, 
since  the  more  native-like  use  of  discourse  markers  may  be  a result  of  less  language 


transfer. 

Another  reason  has  to  do  with  the  ways  acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and 
meta-talk  is  affected  by  language  transfer  or  developmental  processes.  There  can  be 
three  possible  ways:  Only  language  transfer  may  affect  the  acquisition,  or  only 
developmental  processes  may  determine  it,  or  both  language  transfer  and 
developmental  processes  may  play  a role.  Finding  which  one  of  the  three 
possibilities  actually  occurs  not  an  easy  task,  partly  because  the  answers  require 
knowledge  of  normative  speakers’  native  language  and  partly  because  sometimes  the 
same  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  by  either  language  transfer  or 
developmental  processes.  For  example,  let’s  suppose  that  Korean  speakers  seldom 
use  the  discourse  marker  now.  It  would  be  due  to  either  negative  language  transfer 
or  developmental  processes  if  they  do  not  or  seldom  use  the  Korean  discourse 
marker  that  corresponds  to  now  in  their  Korean  discourse.  In  other  words,  they 
may  seldom  use  it  because  they  seldom  use  the  corresponding  Korean  marker  in 
their  Korean  discourse  (i.e.  language  transfer)  or  because  they  have  not  reached  the 
developmental  stage  where  they  are  able  to  master  the  use  of  now  or  similar  kinds 
of  discourse  markers.  Thus,  determining  which  of  the  two  factors  is  in  play  is 
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difficult  if  the  case  under  investigation  is  ambiguous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  clear  if  the  Korean  speakers  do  use  the  corresponding  Korean  marker  very  often 
in  their  Korean  discourse.  Then,  their  infrequent  use  of  now  might  be  attributed  to 
developmental  processes.  In  any  case,  any  decision  must  take  nonnative  speakers’ 
native  language  into  account.  Regarding  these  two  difficulties,  the  present  study 
will  examine  not  only  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse  as  to  their  use  of  so, 
now,  and  organizational  meta-talk  but  also  their  Korean  discourse  to  examine  their 
use  of  corresponding  Korean  discourse  markers  and  organizational  meta-talk.  In 
addition,  it  will  hypothesize  that  more  proficient  learners  will  use  discourse  markers 
and  meta-talk  in  a more  native-like  manner  than  less  proficient  learners,  as 
mentioned  above.  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  will  contribute  to  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

In  seeking  answers  to  the  questions  raised  so  far,  the  present  study  chose  to 


examine  academic  spoken  monologue  discourse  for  two  reasons.  First,  this 
discourse  genre  is  best  suitable  for  the  study  since  the  presence  of  contextualization 
cues  is  more  important  than  in  conversational  discourse,  as  the  audience  rarely 
interacts  with  the  speaker.  Thus,  the  speaker  needs  to  use  discourse  markers  and 
meta-talk  to  assist  the  audience.  Second,  this  discourse  genre  generally  requires  the 
speaker  to  explicate  more  than  one  important  concept  or  point  such  that  the 
audience  comes  to  an  understanding  of  them.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  the 
discourse  will  have  an  organization  with  several  main  discourse  units  and  subunits 
such  that  each  unit  centers  on  one  concept  or  topic.  As  a result,  the  speaker  needs 
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to  indicate  boundaries  of  such  units  and  subunits  in  his  or  her  discourse,  and  they 
are  likely  to  use  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  for  this  purpose. 

With  all  the  considerations  discussed  above,  the  present  study  will  examine 
the  use  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  in  English 
discourse  of  American  and  Korean  subjects,  and  also  the  use  of  Korean  discourse 
markers  that  correspond  to  so  and  now  and  Korean  organizational  meta-talk.  The 
data  were  obtained  from  ten-minute  academic  lectures  given  by  a group  of  native 
and  Korean  speakers  of  American  English.  To  obtain  preliminary  results,  two  pilot 
studies  were  conducted,  and  the  procedures  and  methods  of  the  present  study  have 
been  designed  on  the  basis  of  the  results  and  findings  of  these  pilot  studies. 
Appropriate  statistical  analyses  have  been  conducted  to  compare  the  American  and 
Korean  subject  groups’  English  discourse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Korean 
subjects’  English  and  Korean  discourse,  on  the  other. 

In  the  next  chapter  a comprehensive  review  of  the  related  literature  will  be 
given  on  discourse  markers  in  general,  and  on  the  two  discourse  markers  so  and 
now  and  meta-talk  in  particular.  Chapter  3 will  discuss  research  questions, 
procedures,  and  findings  of  the  two  pilot  studies.  Chapter  4 will  discuss  the 
research  questions  of  this  study  and  the  procedures  regarding  the  subjects,  task,  data 
collection,  and  data  analyses.  In  chapter  5,  the  results  will  be  presented  and 
discussed,  and  answers  to  the  questions  raised  in  this  chapter  will  be  sought. 
Finally,  in  chapter  6,  a discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  present  study  and 
suggestions  for  future  research  will  be  provided. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Discourse  Markers 


Discourse  markers  have  been  discussed  in  various  studies,  albeit  under 
different  names.'  Examples  of  commonly  discussed  discourse  markers  are  y’know, 
well,  and,  so,  now,  I mean,  then,  etc.  Since  Schiffrin  (1987)  provides  the  most 
elaborate  description  of  discourse  markers,  and  the  term  discourse  marker  has  been 
generally  accepted  into  the  literature  since  her  studies,  I will  adopt  the  term  in  this 
study. 

Previous  studies  can  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  which  aspect  of 
discourse  markers  they  are  concerned  with.  The  first  group  focuses  on  linguistic 
properties  of  discourse  markers  on  different  levels  of  language.  The  second  group 
is  communicatively-oriented  and  examines  how  discourse  markers  are  used  by  the 
speaker  or  how  they  affect  the  listener’s  comprehension  of  the  discourse. 


'They  are  called  “continuatives”  in  Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976),  “pragmatic  particles”  in  Oatsman 
(1981),  “discourse  deixis”  (Levinson,  1983),  “Pragmatic  connectives”  in  Van  Dijk  (1981),  “micro 
markers”  in  Chaudron  and  Richard  (1986),  “Macro-organizers”  in  Nattinger  and  Decarrico  (1992),  and 
“discourse  markers”  in  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995)  and  Schiffrin  (1987).  Expressions  that  are 
referred  to  by  these  terms  vary  slightly  in  these  studies.  One  reason  is  that  some  studies  discuss  them 
briefly,  listing  a few  examples  only.  For  example,  Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976)  discusses  now  but  not  so, 
whereas  van  Dijk  discusses  so  but  not  now.  On  the  other  hand,  some  studies  include  some  expressions 
that  are  excluded  in  other  studies.  For  instance,  Chaudron  and  Richards’s  (1986)  micro-markers 
include  discourse  markers  discussed  in  Schiffrin  (1987)  and  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995)  as  well  as 
expressions  such  as  on  the  other  hand  and  for  the  moment,  which  would  be  excluded  in  Schiffrin 
(1987)  or  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995). 
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The  linguistic  properties  of  discourse  markers  discussed  in  various  studies 
can  be  summed  up  according  to  four  linguistic  levels:  phonological,  syntactic, 
semantic,  and  discourse/pragmatic  levels.  On  the  phonological  level,  several 
studies  point  out  that  discourse  markers  tend  to  have  phonologically  reduced  forms 
or  varied  prosodic  contours.  Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976:  268)  state  that  “they  are 
reduced  forms,  i.e.  unaccented  and  with  reduced  vowel  values.”  Schiffrin  (1987: 
328)  proposes  that  they  have  “a  range  of  prosodic  contours”  such  as  “tonic  stress 
and  followed  by  a pause,  phonological  reduction”.  According  to  her  account,  now 
does  not  receive  tonic  stress  or  high  pitch  when  used  as  a discourse  marker,  while  it 
receives  both  when  used  as  a time  adverb.  Nattinger  and  Decarrico  (1992:155) 
point  out  that  even  when  now  is  used  as  a discourse  marker,  its  function  varies 
according  to  its  prosodic  contour  and  pause:  it  indicates  a topic  shift  when  used  with 
falling  intonation  and  pause,  qualifies  previous  material  when  used  with  level 
intonation  with  no  pause,  and  indicates  a relation  between  topics  when  used  with 
level  intonation  with  no  pause. 

On  the  syntactic  level,  discourse  markers  are  independent  of  the  sentence 
they  occur  in  that  they  do  not  affect  the  grammaticality  of  the  latter  even  if  they  are 
omitted.  Schiffrin  (1987:328)  states  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  discourse  markers 
is  to  be  “syntactically  detachable  from  a sentence”  . She  also  proposes 
anotherproperty  that  discourse  markers  “occur  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  an 


utterance”. 
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On  the  semantic  level,  the  semantic  content  of  discourse  markers  is  absent  or 
difficult  to  specify.  Levinson  (1983)  points  out  that  their  meaning  cannot  be  treated 
in  terms  of  truth-conditions.  Schiffrin  (1987:328)  proposes  that  one  of  the 
requirements  for  discourse  markers  is  that  “it  either  has  to  have  no  meaning,  a 
vague  meaning,  or  to  be  reflexive  (of  the  language,  of  the  speaker)”. 

Finally,  on  the  discourse  or  pragmatic  level,  discourse  markers  indicate  how 
the  following  utterance  relates  to  the  prior  discourse  on  either  the  macro-level  or 
micro-level.  Most  previous  studies  notice  that  some  discourse  markers  like  and, 
but,  and  so  have  double  functions  since  they  can  function  as  a semantic/logical 
connector  or  as  a pragmatic  connector/discourse  markers  (i.e.  they  indicate  non- 
propositional  relations  between  utterances).  Levinson  (1983:88)  states  that  they 
indicate  “how  the  utterance  that  contains  them  is  a response  to,  or  a continuation  of, 
some  portion  of  the  prior  discourse.”  Schiffrin  (1987)  takes  a similar  view  but 
provides  a much  more  elaborated  explanation  of  discourse  markers.  Since  she 
describes  the  functions  of  discourse  markers  in  terms  of  the  organization  of 
discourse  she  proposes,  I will  review  her  account  of  discourse  markers  together 
with  a brief  discussion  of  her  discourse  organization. 

Schiffrin  views  discourse  as  comprised  of  five  planes:  information  state, 
participation  framework,  action  structure,  exchange  structure,  and  idea  structure. 
According  to  her,  coherence  in  discourse  is  achieved  through  interactions  of  such 
planes,  and  discourse  markers  contribute  to  coherence  by  “indexing  an  utterance  to 
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the  local  contexts  in  which  utterances  are  produced  and  in  which  they  are  to  be 
interpreted”  on  these  planes  (1987:326). 

Information  state  refers  to  the  knowledge  and  meta-knowledge  that  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  have  or  build  through  interaction,  and  discourse  markers 
indicate  relations  such  as  “warrant”  and  “inference”  on  this  plane.  In  the  following 
example  because  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  speaker  indicates  a warrant  on  this 
plane. 

(1)  a.  So  I figured,  ‘Well,  I’ll  give  them  both  the  same  size. 

b.  Cause,  y’know,  one  looks  at  the  other. 

c.  And  eh:  my  s— started  t’cry. 

(Schiffrin,  1987:206) 

The  speaker  is  stating  that  she  gave  a bucket  of  the  same  size  to  each  of  her  twin 
grandsons.  The  utterance  in  (b)  provides  a warrant  (i.e.  background  knowledge) 
for  the  utterance  in  (a). 

Participation  framework  is  a plane  where  the  participants  of  the  discourse 
are  placed  and  related  to  one  another,  and  discourse  markers  indicate  the  speaker’s 
willingness  to  pass  or  hold  the  turn  in  conversation  in  this  plane.  The  following 
example  shows  that  so  is  used  by  the  speaker  to  indicate  to  the  listener  that  she  is 
willing  to  pass  the  turn. 

(2)  We’re  considered  the  ...  more  or  less:  the  oppressors.  So 
eh  ...  take  it  from  here.  (Schiffrin,  1987:206) 

The  next  plane,  action  structure,  is  where  speech  acts  are  placed  and 
described.  For  example,  oh  indicates  a request  for  clarification  in  (3). 
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(3)  D:  Is  there  anyone  you  would  uh:  talk  about- 

J:  Oh  you  mean 

outside? 

D:  Yeh  outside  the  home 

J:  I wouldn’t 

(Schiffrin,  1987:80) 

Exchange  structure  is  the  plane  on  which  adjacency  pairs  such  as  question- 
answer  pairs  and  greeting  pairs  are  described.  Discourse  markers  on  this  plane 
mark  the  initiation  or  completion  of  such  structures.  In  the  following  example,  well 
is  used  in  what  Schiffrin  calls  “contingency  response”  by  which  the  speaker 
responds  to  a prior  question/answer  pair. 

(4)  Z:  a.  D’y’know  where  the  cemetery  is,  where  Smithville  I:  Inn  is? 

D:  b.  Yeh. 

Z:  c.  Well,  when  y’get  to  the  cemetery,  y’make  a right. 

(Schiffrin,  1987:122) 

The  question/answer  adjacency  pair  in  (a)  and  (b)  constitutes  the  first  part  of 
another  adjacency  pair,  and  (c)  is  a response  to  it,  with  which  the  speaker  tries  to 
regain  the  right  to  continue  talking. 

Finally,  ideation  structure  is  a plane  where  propositions  are  configurated 
through  cohesive,  topic,  and  functional  relations.  Discourse  markers  indicate 
relations  such  as  “result”  and  “cause”  on  this  plane.  In  the  following  example  in 
which  the  speaker  talks  about  her  daughter-in-law,  both  occurrences  of  so  indicate  a 
result  (1987:203). 


(5)  a.  So,  my  son  wouldn’t  let  her  go  back  there  anymore. 

b.  And  she  tried  to  get  other  jobs  and  she  couldn't. 

c.  So  what  she  did,  she  got  a job  as  a uh  bookkeeper  in  an  office. 
(Schiffrin,  1987:203) 
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According  to  Schiffrin,  the  event  in  (a)  is  an  outcome  of  the  events  that  the  speaker 
has  been  talking  about,  and  the  event  in  (c)  was  a result  of  the  daughter-in-law’s 
inability  to  get  other  jobs  as  mentioned  in  (b). 

When  we  consider  the  functions  of  discourse  markers  that  have  been 
described  so  far,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  discourse  markers  facilitate  the 
listener’s  comprehension  of  discourse  since  the  listener  will  be  able  to  identify 
discourse  relations  more  easily  through  them.2  If  so,  learning  to  use  discourse 
markers  appropriately  should  be  an  important  part  of  second  language  acquisition. 
The  question  is  then  “Is  there  evidence  for  such  facilitating  effect  of  discourse 
markers?”  A few  studies  investigated  whether  discourse  markers  truly  assist 
comprehension  of  discourse.  Segal,  Duchan,  and  Scott  (1991)  look  into  how  the 
listener  or  the  reader  makes  use  of  the  information  carried  by  discourse  markers  for 
comprehending  discourse.  They  claim  that  the  listener  or  reader  creates  a mental 
model  as  they  process  the  discourse  for  comprehension  and  that  he  or  she  revises 
the  model  as  the  following  stretches  of  discourse  are  interpreted  to  be  continuous  or 
discontinuous  with  the  prior  discourse.  According  to  them,  discourse  markers 
signal  whether  the  upcoming  stretch  of  discourse  is  to  be  interpreted  to  be 
continuous  or  discontinuous,  and  the  listener  or  reader  relies  on  this  information 
when  processing  the  upcoming  discourse. 


2 This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  kind  of  discourse  where  the  speaker’s  habitual  overuse  of 
discourse  markers  might  interfere  with  comprehension. 
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In  contrast,  Chaudron  and  Richards  (1986)  claim  that  discourse  markers  do 
not  assist  comprehension  of  discourse.  They  investigated  whether  macro-markers 
and  micro-markers,  which  correspond  to  meta-talk  and  discourse  markers 
respectively,  assist  the  learners’  retention  of  lecture  content.  To  find  whether  these 
two  groups  of  markers  play  a role  in  comprehension,  they  created  four  different 
versions  of  a lecture  and  tested  two  groups  of  normative  speakers’  retention  of  the 
content  of  the  lecture.  The  four  versions  and  the  kinds  of  markers  they  contain  are 
as  follows: 

(6)  a.  the  Baseline  version:  no  markers 

b.  the  Micro  version:  discourse  markers  only 

c.  the  Macro  version:  meta-talk  only 

d.  Micro-Macro  version:  both  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk 

These  four  versions  were  read,  video-taped,  and  played  to  the  subjects.  The 
results  showed  that  macro-markers  (i.e.  meta-talk)  led  to  the  better  recall  of  the 
lecture,  while  micro-markers  (i.e.  discourse  markers)  did  not.  This  finding, 
however,  has  been  questioned  because  of  inadequate  experiment  design.  According 
to  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995),  their  experiment  was  flawed  in  several  aspects. 
First,  the  text  they  used  to  create  the  four  lecture  versions  was  not  authentic.  It  was 
similar  to  a written  style  text  with  a few  discourse  markers  inserted  and  hence  was 
different  from  an  actual  lecture.  Second,  they  avoided  placing  discourse  markers  in 
the  places  where  the  markers  add  any  semantic  information  when  they  created  the 
versions.  Again,  this  provision  makes  the  text  less  authentic  and  natural,  and  even 
worse,  it  reduces  the  role  of  discourse  markers  to  being  redundant  or  even  useless. 
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With  this  provision,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  role  of  discourse 
markers  is  not  significant  in  comprehension  of  the  lecture  in  these  materials. 
Finally,  some  of  the  expressions  included  in  their  category  of  micro-markers  were 
not  true  discourse  markers  (e.g.  at  that  time,  for  the  moment,  etc.).  Recognizing 
these  flaws,  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995)  conducted  a experiment  with  an 
improved  design.  They  used  two  versions  of  a videotaped  lecture  as  the  material 
for  his  experiment.  In  one  version  all  the  discourse  markers  that  occurred  in  the 
actual  lecture  were  present,  and  in  the  other  version  these  markers  were  removed. 
Then  63  normative  speakers  were  tested  on  the  lecture  content  after  watching  the 
lecture  versions.3  The  results  showed  that  discourse  markers  did  assist  the 
comprehension  of  the  lecture. 

Flowerdew  and  Tauroza’s  research  thus  provides  important  evidence  that 
discourse  markers  do  facilitate  the  listener’s  comprehension  of  discourse. 
Furthermore,  it  also  provides  a further  motive  for  studying  how  the  speaker  uses 
discourse  markers  in  discourse.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can  understand  native 
speakers’  knowledge  of  contextual ization  cues,  which  is  a part  of  their 
communicative  competence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  find  ways  to  help 
normative  speakers. 

Several  studies  have  examined  native  speakers’  discourse.  Some  have 
focused  on  discourse  markers  (Schiffrin,  1987;  Redeker,  1990),  while  others  have 

’Both  Chaudron  and  Richards  (1986)  and  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995)  tested  nonnative  speakers’ 
comprehension  to  investigate  the  effect  of  discourse  markers.  Thus,  it  might  be  possible  to  argue  that 
the  same  effect  may  not  be  found  if  native  speakers  are  tested,  although  it  is  doubtful. 
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discussed  them  as  a part  of  the  topics  they  were  concerned  with  (Wylie,  1989; 
Nattinger  and  DeCarrico,  1992).  Normative  speakers’  use  of  discourse  markers  was 
also  reviewed  in  Tyler,  Jefferies  and  Davies  (1988)  and  Tyler  (1992).  Schiffrin’s 
accounts  of  the  functions  of  discourse  markers  discussed  above  is  based  on  the  data 
collected  from  native  speakers’  conversations  in  their  daily  life.  Thus,  her  accounts 
can  be  easily  turned  around  and  viewed  from  the  speaker’s  perspective.  In  other 
words,  what  Schiffrin  describes  as  the  function  of  discourse  markers  can  be 
considered  to  be  how  native  speakers  use  discourse  markers. 

Redeker  (1990)  made  an  important  discovery  regarding  the  interplay  of  the 
speaker’s  use  of  discourse  markers  and  the  speaker-listener  familiarity.  He  reports 
that  the  amount  of  discourse  markers  is  proportionately  affected  by  the  degree  of  the 
speaker’s  familiarity  with  the  listener.  In  the  experiment,  Redeker  distinguished 
markers  used  in  discourse  into  two  groups:  ideational  structure  markers  and 
pragmatic  structure  markers.  The  former  indicates  ideational  relations  such  as 
elaboration,  cause,  reason,  etc.  and  consists  of  connectives  such  as  relative 
pronouns,  conjunctions,  temporal  adverbials.  The  latter  indicates  rhetorical 
relations,  such  as  antithesis,  concession,  and  evidence,  or  sequential  relations  such 
as  transitions  to  the  next  topic  or  leading  into  or  out  of  commentary,  and 
paraphrase.4  Discourse  markers  belong  to  this  second  group.  Redeker  examined  24 
university  students’  oral  description  of  silent  films  given  to  either  a friend  or  a 


4Redeker’s  ideation  and  pragmatic  structures  seem  to  correspond  to  information  state  and  ideation 
structure  in  Schifffin’s  (1987)  study  in  terms  of  relations  indicated  by  discourse  markers. 
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stranger  and  found  that  the  description  given  to  a friend  contained  more  pragmatic 
structure  markers  (i.e.  discourse  markers)  and  fewer  information  structure  markers, 
while  the  description  given  to  a stranger  showed  the  opposite  phenomenon.  This 
finding  provides  an  important  implication  regarding  experiment  procedures.  The 
speaker-listener  familiarity  must  be  considered  or  controlled  not  only  when  two 
subject  groups  are  compared  with  regard  to  the  use  of  discourse  markers  but  also 
when  the  same  subject  groups’  use  of  discourse  markers  in  different  languages  is 
examined  (e.g.  their  native  language  and  second  language). 

Wylie  (1989)  and  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992)  found  that  native  speakers 
often  used  discourse  markers  to  signal  organization  of  discourse  or  discourse 
relations  between  utterances.  Wylie  (1989)  examined  presentation  speech  of  sales 
representatives  of  a company  in  training  sessions  to  find  better  ways  to  analyze 
spoken  monologue  discourse.  One  of  her  findings  is  that  the  speakers  very  often 
start  utterances  with  discourse  markers  to  indicate  macro-level  as  well  as  micro- 
level discourse  relations.  With  this  finding,  she  suggests  that  the  speakers  use 
discourse  markers  not  only  to  assist  the  listeners  but  also  to  help  themselves  ease  the 
burden  of  producing  a long  monologue  discourse.  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992) 
also  find  that  native  speakers  use  discourse  markers  as  macro-level  and  micro-level 
organizational  cues  in  lectures.  They  surveyed  an  extensive  corpus  of  data  from 
native  speakers’  spoken  and  written  discourse,  and  compiled  and  classified  lexical 
phrases  that  were  used  to  manage  the  flow  and  organization  of  discourse. 
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According  to  them,  most  lectures  they  examined  are  of  conversational  style  rather 
than  reading  or  rhetorical  styles  (Dudley-Evans  and  Johns  (1981)  for  lecture  styles), 
and  discourse  markers  are  used  commonly  as  organizational  cues  in  such  lectures. 

All  of  the  four  studies  on  native  speakers’  spoken  discourse  discussed  so  far  are 
important  in  that  they  show  that  native  speakers  actually  use  discourse  markers  as 
contextualization  cues  in  spoken  discourse.  Their  findings  also  underscore  the 
importance  of  mastering  the  use  of  discourse  markers  when  learning  English  as  a 
second  language.  By  learning  to  use  discourse  markers  appropriately,  nonnative 
speakers  can  not  only  reduce  the  listener’s  burden  in  processing  their  discourse  but 
also  aid  themselves  in  being  better  able  to  manage  the  task  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  in  an  organized  way.  No  extensive  studies,  however,  have  been  conducted 
on  how  nonnative  speakers’  use  discourse  markers.  Tyler,  Jefferies,  and  Davies 
(1988),  and  Tyler  (1992)  looked  into  the  matter  as  a part  of  their  examination  of 
normative  speakers’  use  of  various  contextualization  cues  in  their  English  discourse. 
The  goal  of  these  studies  is  to  show  that  the  difficulty  that  native  speakers 
experience  when  comprehending  normative  speakers’  discourse  results  from 
normative  speakers’  miscues  or  misuse  of  contextualization  cues.  Tyler,  Jefferies, 
and  Davies  (1988)  examined  the  discourse  of  18  Korean  and  Chinese  graduate 
students  in  the  U.S.,  and  one  of  their  findings  was  that  discourse  markers  were 
often  misused  or  overused.  For  example,  the  discourse  marker  but,  which  would 
lead  the  listener  to  expect  that  the  following  utterance  will  contradict  what  was  said 
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earlier,  was  found  either  to  refer  to  the  speaker’s  original  anticipations  or  to 
substitute  for  a whole  clause  in  some  nonnative  speakers’  speech.  Some  normative 
speakers  over-used  certain  markers  or  used  extra  discourse  markers.  For  example, 
one  speaker  used  and  not  only  to  introduce  subordinate  information,  which  would 
be  done  with  a relative  clause  by  native  speakers,  but  also  to  give  examples  or 
indicate  topic  shifts.  Thus,  this  study  shows  that  nonnative  speakers’  misuse  of 
discourse  markers  is  a part  of  the  problem  that  hinders  native  speakers’ 
comprehension  of  their  discourse.  While  this  study  clearly  presents  the  problem  of 
normative  speakers’  misuse  of  contextualization  cues,  it  has  one  drawback. 
Normative  speakers’  discourse  was  examined  against  native  speakers’  intuition  and 
against  findings  in  the  literature  of  English  discourse,  but  no  comparison  was  made 
with  naturally  occurring  discourse  of  native  speakers.  In  this  regard,  Tyler  (1992) 
used  an  improved  procedure  by  conducting  a parallel  discourse  analysis.  She 
compared  a Korean  teaching  assistant’s  lecture  to  an  American  teaching  assistant’s 
in  a botany  class.  One  of  the  differences  she  found  was  the  use  of  discourse 
markers  and  then  and  and.  The  American  teaching  assistant  used  discourse  marker 
and  then  as  a “distinct  prominence  cue”  signaling  “the  beginning  of  a argument 
which  is  backgrounded  or  provides  detail”  (1992:9),  while  using  and  to  “signal 
continuation  of  the  argument  concerning  a prominent  participant  or  repeated 
information”  (1992:9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Korean  teaching  assistant  did  not  use 
and  then  at  all  in  the  discourse  and  used  and  only  in  various  places.  As  a result  of 
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this  use  of  and,  the  Korean  speaker  did  not  provide  “overt  cues  to  signal  shifts  in 
focus”  from  information  on  one  topic  to  information  on  another  topic  (1992:8). 

While  Tyler  (1992)  is  insightful  in  certain  ways,  her  findings  cannot  be 
generalized  with  confidence  because  of  the  limited  number  of  subjects  involved. 
Both  Tyler,  Jefferies,  and  Davies  (1988),  and  Tyler  (1992)  took  a qualitative 
approach  in  their  study  because  they  aimed  at  demonstrating  normative  speakers’ 
misuse  or  overuse  of  contextualization  cues  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
using  such  cues  appropriately.  Once  the  significance  of  such  cues  is  recognized, 
quantitative  analyses  are  needed  along  with  qualitative  analyses  to  further 
investigate  the  use  of  contextualization  cues  in  both  native  and  normative  speakers’ 
discourse  using  a larger  sample  population.  The  present  study  aims  at  contributing 
to  this  line  of  research. 


Discourse  Markers  So  and  Now 

Schiffrin  (1987)  provides  the  most  extensive  study  on  English  discourse 
markers  so  far.  For  this  reason,  the  review  of  studies  on  discourse  markers  so  and 
now  in  this  section  will  focus  on  her  descriptions  of  the  two  markers,  discussing 
other  studies  where  relevant. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  Schiffrin  (1987)  shows  that  the 
function  of  discourse  markers  is  to  indicate  discourse  relations  on  different  planes  of 
discourse.  According  to  her,  so  indicates  a result  in  ideation  structure,  inference 
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in  information  state,  a just-motivated  action  in  action  structure,  and  turn-transition 
in  exchange  structure.  The  following  example  shows  so  indicating  a result.  “She” 
in  the  utterances  refers  to  the  speaker’s  daughter-in-law. 

(7)  a.  So,  my  son  wouldn’t  let  her  go  back  there  anymore. 

b.  And  she  tried  to  get  other  jobs  and  she  couldn’t. 

c.  So  what  she  did,  she  got  a job  as  a uh  bookkeeper  in  an  office. 
(Schiffrin,  1987:203) 

So  in  (c)  indicates  that  the  event  in  the  following  utterance  is  the  result  of  the  event 
described  in  the  previous  utterances. 

The  following  example  illustrates  so  indicating  inference  in  information 

state. 


(8)  Sometimes  it  works,  Because  there’s  this  guy  Loui  Gelman,  he  went  to  a 
big  specialist,  [story]  He  said  it  would’ve  been  a little  bit  more,  he 
would’ve  strangled  to  death!  So  doctors  are-well  they’re  not  God 
either! 

(Schiffrin,  1987:206) 

By  inference,  Schiffrin  refers  to  “interpretations  which  use  background  knowledge” 
(p.  205).  In  (8),  Harry  infers  “Doctors  are  not  God”  from  the  information  he  gave 
in  the  prior  discourse. 

The  example  in  (9)  illustrates  so  indicating  a request  in  action  structure. 

(9)  I:  There  are  a lot  of  people  that  feel  that  way  = 

Z:  Wait  a minute  = 

I:  = Henry! 

Z:  = so  who  would  A1  vote  for? 

(Schiffrin,  1987:208) 

In  the  last  utterance,  so  precedes  a request  for  information. 
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Finally,  the  example  in  (10)  illustrates  that  so  indicates  a potential  transition 
in  participation  framework.  The  speaker  shifts  the  responsibility  to  hearer  for  turn- 
taking. 

(10)  We’re  considered  the... more  or  less:  the  oppressors.  So  eh...  take 
it  from  there.  (Schiffrin,  1987:218) 

According  to  Schiffrin,  the  speaker  of  this  discourse  has  been  describing  the 
changing  role  of  America  in  the  world.  After  so,  he  indicates  his  willingness  to  end 
his  current  turn  and  gives  others  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  utterance  take  it 
from  there  as  nobody  volunteered  to  take  the  turn. 

As  for  now,  Schiffrin  describes  that  it  functions  in  ideational  structure  and 
participation  framework  only.  In  ideational  structure  “it  displays  that  what  is 
coming  next  in  the  discourse  is  but  a subpart  of  a larger  cumulative  structure,  and 
thus  has  to  be  interpreted  as  a subordinate  unit  in  relation  to  a progression  of  such 
units”  (1987:237).  Schiffrin  claims  that  the  function  of  now  in  ideational  structure 
is  found  when  “comparison”  is  implied  in  discourse  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
discourse  that  compares  two  or  more  views  or  situations  inherently  has  a structure 
with  more  than  one  subunit,  and  now  precedes  a subunit  in  that  structure.  The 
example  in  (1 1)  illustrates  now  with  such  a function. 

(11)  a.  They  aren’t  brought  up  the  same  way. 

b.  Now  Italian  people  are  very  outgoing, 

c.  they’re  very  generous. 

d.  When  they  put  a meal  on  the  table  it’s  a meal. 

e.  Now  these  boys  were  Irish. 

f.  They  lived  different. 

(Schiffrin,  1987:233) 
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The  speaker  is  comparing  the  Italian  and  Irish  ways  of  raising  children  and  uses 
now  to  introduce  subtopics:  the  utterances  in  (b)  -(d)  are  about  the  Italian  ways,  and 
(e)  introduces  the  Irish  way. 

In  participation  framework,  now  indicates  that  the  speaker’s  orientation 
toward  the  talk  is  shifting,  asking  the  listener  to  adjust  accordingly.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  the  function. 

(12)  That’s  one  breath  in  history  compared...  England’s  over  a thousand  ... 
uh  uh  ...  countries  like  uh  Egypt,  is  almost  six  thousand  years.  Now 
what’s  two  hundred  against  six  thousand  years?  (p.  240) 

(13)  He  was  giving  a spelling  test. 

Now  to  me,  if  you’re  inviting  parents  t’come  observe,  y’don’t  give  a 
spelling  test!  (p.  236) 

In  (12)  the  speaker  is  trying  to  argue  that  the  US  has  a short  history  compared  to 
other  countries  with  a long  history.  Now  indicates  the  speaker’s  orientation  shift 
from  narrative  to  a question  to  the  listener.  In  (13)  the  speaker  shifts  from  a 
narrative  to  an  evaluative  mode,  and  now  indicates  the  shift. 

Schiffrin  also  contrasts  so  and  now  in  terms  of  how  they  index  utterances  to 
participants  and  text  of  discourse.  According  to  her,  so  indexes  utterances  to  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  since  it  indicates  potential  turn  transition,  and  also  to  the 
prior  and  upcoming  text  “since  it  relates  prior  causes  to  upcoming  results” 
(1987:324)  in  ideational  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  now  “indexes  an  utterance  to 
a speaker  and  to  upcoming  text,  since  it  marks  the  speakers’  attention  to  a new 
subpart  of  a discourse,  or  shift  to  a new  orientation”  (1987:324). 
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Notice  that  among  the  five  planes  of  discourse  Schiffrin  proposes,  action 
structure,  exchange  structure,  and  participation  framework  have  to  do  with  speaker- 
listener  interaction.  Hence,  these  three  planes  play  important  roles  in 
conversational  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  in  expository  monologue  discourse, 
where  such  interaction  occurs  rarely,  information  state  and  ideational  structure  play 
a more  crucial  role  in  comprehension  of  discourse.  Schiffrin’s  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  so  and  now  in  these  two  planes  (i.e.  as  “result”  and  “inference”  marker 
and  subunit  marker,  respectively),  however,  does  not  account  for  all  of  their  roles 
as  contextualization  cues  in  these  two  planes.  Consider  the  following  examples 
from  Schiffrin’s  own  data.  Schiffrin  uses  the  following  discourse  to  illustrate  that 
so  indicates  turn  transition. 

(14)  Yeh.  So?  What  else  you  want  t’know? 

(Schiffrin,  1987:219) 

According  to  Schiffrin’s  description,  she  has  been  asking  the  speaker  of  this 
utterance  about  her  participation  in  school  and  synagogue  groups.  While  the 
speaker  was  giving  her  answer,  another  speaker  interrupted,  and  the  speaker 
rebuffed  him.  Then  the  speaker  turned  to  Schiffrin  and  uttered  the  remark 
represented  in  (14).  While  Schiffrin  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  so  in  this  utterance 
indicates  the  speaker’s  willingness  to  pass  the  turn,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  speaker 
intends  to  shift  the  topic  since  she  is  going  back  to  the  topic  discussed  prior  to  the 
other  speaker’s  interruption.  Thus  so  in  this  example  indicates  more  than 
“result/inference”,  that  is,  it  functions  as  an  organizational  cue  indicating  the 
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beginning  and  end  of  a discourse  unit.  As  will  be  shown  in  chapters  3 and  5,  so  is 
often  used  with  this  function  in  monologue  speech  by  native  speakers.  In  another 
example  of  Schiffrin’s,  so  is  found  to  indicate  a new  discourse  unit.  In  the 


following  discourse,  I is  telling  D that  she  prefers  urban  living  to  suburban  living. 
In  (a)-(d)  she  talks  about  her  urban  living  and  then  mentions  her  friend  living  in  a 
suburban  area  in  (f) . 

(15)  D:  Y’think  it’s  isolated,  or  what? 

I:  a.  Yeh.  Cause  I—  I like  t’know  that  in  case  I need 
something,  like,  with  Zelda, 

b.  or:  y’know,  she’s  been  a big  help  t’me 

c.  like  since  I’m  workin’  the  kids-kids  always  here, 

d.  or,  in  an  emergency  she’s  here  t-t’get  them  or 

whatever  until  I can  get  there. 

D:  e.  Yeh.  Yeh,  that’s  important. 

I:  f.  so:  I know  I have  a girlfriend  that  lives  in  Havertown, 
and  she  doesn’t  know  her  neighbor  on  either  side. 

(Schiffrin,  1987:221-222) 

Schiffrin  uses  this  example  mainly  to  show  that  so  in  (f)  indicates  a potential 
participation  transition.  She  also  describes  that  the  utterance  in  (f)  provides  support 
to  I’s  position  that  suburban  living  is  isolating.  However,  it  also  seems  that  the 
speaker  is  starting  a new  subpart  about  suburban  living  in  (I)  to  contrast  it  with  the 
subpart  in  (a)  - (d)  where  she  described  her  urban  living.  Hence,  so  in  (f)  can  be 
considered  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a new  subpart. 

Schiffrin’s  account  of  now  in  the  following  examples  can  also  be  viewed 
from  a different  angle. 

(16)  a.  They  have  an  open  classroom  at  Lansdon. 

b.  Now  there’s  lots  of  the  mothers  in  that  room  are  very  upset  about 
it. 
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c.  I’m  not. 

(Schiffrin,  1987:234) 

Schiffrin  considers  now  in  (b)  a marker  of  a subpart  that  is  used  to  compare 
the  speaker’s  opinion  with  others’.  However,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  (b) 
should  be  considered  a subpart.  One  problem  with  her  account,  however,  is  the 
definition  of  “subpart”.  In  terms  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  itself,  almost  any 
utterance  can  be  viewed  as  “a  subpart  of  a larger  cumulative  structure”.  For 
instance,  each  utterance  in  (15)  can  be  considered  to  be  such  a subpart.  Hence, 
saying  that  now  indicates  a subpart  potentially  amounts  to  saying  now  can  precede 
almost  any  utterance.  More  importantly,  her  account  does  not  explain  why  now  is 
not  found  to  precede  a conclusion  or  summary  in  her  data.  A conclusion  is 
certainly  a subpart  of  a discourse  in  which  the  speaker  may  express  his  or  her  ideas 
that  are  in  contrast  with  other  ideas.  To  me  the  speaker  of  the  discourse  in  (16) 
seems  to  elaborate  on  her  discussion  of  the  classroom  mentioned  in  (a)  by  providing 
more  information  in  (b),  and  she  seems  to  want  to  indicate  that  the  information  in 
(b)  requires  the  listener’s  attention  by  using  now.  In  other  words,  now  in  (b)  is  used 
as  an  “elaboration”  marker  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  attention  getter  or  focus 
marker.  This  point  will  be  further  developed  in  chapter  5 when  the  results  of  the 
present  study  are  discussed. 

Some  insights  are  found  in  other  studies  that  can  provide  help  with  the 
problems  just  discussed.  Some  previous  studies  point  out  that  so  can  be  used  to 
indicate  “conclusion”  (Van  Dijk,  1981)  or  “summary”  (Wylie,  1989;  Nattinger  and 
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DeCarrico,  1992)  in  addition  to  “result”.  The  following  example  is  from  Nattinger 
and  DeCarrico  (1992:99). 

(17)  T:  Well,  you  sort  of  do.  Here,  you  say  that  these 

theories  are  the  leading  ones,  in  the  current  literature 
these  are  important.  However,  that’s  not  all  you  need 
to  say  here,  you  need  to  say  that  these  are  competing 
theories,  or  at  least  that  they  are  different  theories, 
and  also  you  need  to  say  which  you  choose  to  base 
your  study  on.  Not  only  that  you  have  to  say  why 
you  support  that  one... you  need  to  say  why.  OK? 

Do  you  see? 

S:  yeah,  I guess  so.  OK  I’ll  try. 

T:  OK  so  you  need  to  do  more  than  just  list  these  and 
tell  that  they’re  important,  you  need  to  discuss  them 
more  and  say  why  you’re  basing  your  study  on  a 
certain  one.  [omitted] 

In  this  example,  the  part  that  follows  so  provides  a summary  of  T’s  previous 
discourse.  Note  that  it  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a result  or  inference  as  Schiffrin 
proposes. 

As  to  now,  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992:156-7)  states  that  now  is  used  as 
a topic  shifter,  a qualifier,  and  a relator  in  native  speakers’  lectures.  These 
functions  are  illustrated  in  the  following  example. 

(18)  Now,  I think  it  is  much  easier  ...  to  discuss  the  abiotic 
components  of  an  ecosystem  first  ...  Now,  I’ll  spend 
quite  a bit  of  time  on  the  availability  of  water  in  the  soil 
. . . One  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  first  edition  is  that  there 
is  very  little  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  light  and 
temperature  vary  ...  Now  of  course  it’s  not  really 
possible  to  separate  light  and  temperature  . . . This  is  the 
calorie  ...  Now  don’t  confuse  this  with  the  calorie  of  the 
calorie  counter  ...  calorie  of  the  calorie  counter  is  a 
bigger  unit. 
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According  to  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico,  the  first  two  occurrences  of  now  in 
this  example  indicate  a topic  shift.  The  third  and  the  fourth  are  a qualifier  and  a 
relator,  respectively.5  Thus,  now  as  a discourse  marker  indicates  more  than  just 
subtopic-hood  in  ideational  structure.  The  above  discussion  calls  for  a study  to  find 
what  discourse  relations  so  and  now  indicate.  Such  a study  also  needs  to  investigate 
whether  the  relations  they  indicate  are  a limited  set  and  whether  any  of  them  are 
indicated  more  frequently. 

Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976:268)  describe  the  discourse  function  of  now  as 
opening  a new  stage  in  communication  such  as  “a  new  incident  in  the  story,  a new 
point  in  the  argument,  a new  role  or  attitude  being  taken  on  by  the  speaker,  and  so 
on”.  Thus,  they  seem  to  consider  “newness”  is  an  important  part  of  now.  Notice 
that  this  “newness”  might  be  what  makes  now  function  as  a marker  of  a new  sub- 
part and  attention  getter  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  (15)  and  (16)  respectively. 
This  point  will  be  elaborated  more  deeply  in  chapter  5. 

The  above  discussion  shows  that  more  research  is  called  for  as  to  the  use  of 
so  and  now.  First,  it  needs  to  be  investigated  what  discourse  relations  are  indicated 
by  so  and  now  and  whether  certain  relations  are  indicated  more  frequently  than 
others  by  the  two  markers.  In  addition,  it  needs  to  be  studied  why  certain  relations, 
not  others,  are  indicated  by  the  two  markers. 


5Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  do  not  define  “qualifier”  and  “relator”  clearly  but  list  lexical  phrases  used 
with  such  functions.  Examples  of  “qualifier”  includes  it  depends  onX,  it  doesn  ’t  meanX,  at  least 

in , etc.,  and  those  of  “relator”  are  however,  not  only  X but  (also)  Y,  it  has  to  do  with  X etc 

(1992:95-6) 
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Another  aspect  of  discourse  markers  that  deserves  attention  is  individual 
variation  in  frequency  briefly  mentioned  in  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995).  They 
found  considerable  individual  variation  in  the  frequency  of  discourse  markers  used 
in  the  lectures  of  the  six  speakers  in  his  experiment.  Four  speakers  used  so  about 
20  times  per  1000  words,  but  two  speakers  used  it  six  times  and  one  time, 
respectively;  four  speakers  used  now  more  than  10  times  per  1000  words  while  two 
speakers  used  it  two  times  and  six  times,  respectively.  However,  since  this  finding 
was  based  on  the  data  from  six  subjects  only,  there  is  a possibility  that  this  finding 
might  not  be  reliable.  Thus,  it  needs  to  be  verified  with  a larger  group  of  subjects. 
Studying  individual  variation  is  important  in  another  respect.  It  provides  useful 
information  for  teachers  and  students  of  English  about  how  the  majority  of  native 
speakers  use  the  two  discourse  markers  in  their  monologue  spoken  discourse. 

So  far  I have  reviewed  previous  studies  on  discourse  markers  so  and  now 
used  in  native  speakers’  discourse.  As  for  normative  speakers’  use  of  the  two 
markers,  no  studies  have  been  conducted  to  my  knowledge.  Tyler,  Jefferies,  and 
Davies  (1988)  and  Tyler  (1992)  show  that  normative  speakers  misuse  some 
discourse  markers  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  Thus,  it  is  highly  possible 
to  expect  similar  misuse  of  so  and  now.  To  investigate  this  matter,  the  same 
questions  raised  above  about  native  speakers’  use  of  so  and  now  need  to  be  asked 
about  normative  speakers’  use  of  them. 
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Meta-talk 

That  meta-talk  is  commonly  used  in  spoken  discourse  has  been  pointed  out 
in  various  studies  (Nattinger  and  DeCarrico,  1992;  Chaudron  and  Richards,  1986; 
Schiffrin,  1980;  Keller,  1979;  Burnett,  1989).  Since  meta-talk  explicitly  states  the 
speaker’s  intention  regarding  discourse  organization  (e.g.  / am  going  to  discuss...) 
or  social  interactions  (e.g.  I have  nothing  to  say  on  that),  it  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  it  assists  the  listener’s  comprehension  of  discourse.  Chaudron  and  Richards 
(1986)  find  such  effect  of  meta-talk  in  their  experiment.  In  their  experiment 
discussed  in  section  2.1,  they  find  that  it  was  easier  for  the  subjects  to  retain  the 
lecture  content  when  the  lecture  contained  macro-markers,  which  correspond  to 
meta-talk.  They  claim  that  macro-markers  facilitate  ‘top-down’  processing  by 
assisting  in  establishing  the  listener’s  or  reader’s  expectations  about  the  discourse. 

Two  decisions  need  to  be  made  when  studying  the  use  of  meta-talk  in 
discourse:  how  to  define  meta-talk  and  how  to  classify  it.  As  Schiffrin  (1980) 
points  out,  one  problem  in  the  study  of  meta-talk  has  been  establishing  the  criteria 
that  characterize  meta-talk.  While  various  studies  discuss  the  functions  of 
expressions  that  belong  to  meta-talk,  they  usually  do  not  provide  clear  definitions 
for  them.  Schiffrin  (1981)  and  Keller  (1980)  seem  to  be  the  two  studies  that  are 
exceptional  in  that  regard.  The  former  focuses  on  the  discourse  function  of  meta- 
talk, and  the  latter  on  classifying  various  expressions  of  meta-talk.  In  the  following 
I will  review  these  two  studies  in  detail. 
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Schiffrin  (1980:201-2)  proposes  three  linguistic  properties  that  can  be  used 
as  indicators  of  meta-talk:  meta-linguistic  referents,  operators,  and  metalinguistic 
verbs.  Meta-linguistic  referents  include  the  following  expressions. 

(19)  a.  meta-linguistic  expressions 

b.  discourse  deixis  used  meta-linguistically,  e.g  .former, 
latter , the  next  point,  the  first  thing 

c.  demonstrative  pronouns  that  function  meta- 
linguistically,  e.g.  let  me  say  this,  that’s  a lie) 

Metalinguistic  operators  are  those  that  “indicate  either  the  modification,  or  the 

combination,  of  propositions  into  more  complex  forms  in  ways  that  parallel  logical 

operations.  Expressions  such  as  like,  for  example  belong  to  this  group. 

Metalinguistic  verbs  comprise  verbs  that  refer  to  speech  acts  or  “indicate  that 

something  will  be  done  to  a piece  of  talk”  (1980:202).  The  verbs  such  as  say,  tell, 

ask,  and  assert  are  examples  of  the  former,  and  clarify,  define,  argue,  and  joke  are 

examples  of  the  latter.  Expressions  such  as  / will  tell  you  something,  I will  answer 

it  this  way,  and  Let  me  tell  you  belong  to  this  group. 

Analyzing  her  data  from  conversations,  Schiffrin  shows  that  meta-talk  is 
used  in  two  different  ways.  One  is  to  indicate  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
discourse.  Meta-talk  typically  occurs  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a discourse  unit  to 
indicate  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  unit.  Schiffrin  calls  such  meta-talk  discourse 
bracket  and  uses  the  terms  opening  bracket  and  terminal  bracket.  The  following 
example  illustrates  this  use. 

(20)  JC:  ( (ELL  ANSWER  IT  THIS  WAY) ). 

My  heart  would  break  for  the-  for  my  boy,  well  I have  two  boys. 

Let  s say  he  falls  in  love,  with  a black  girl,  and  he  marries  her, 
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I would  ...  probably  feel  hurt. 

Not  because  he  married  a black  girl, 
because  what  he’d  have  to  face  ...  in  this 

country,  because  of  the  racial  situation  as  it  is.  So  polarized  now. 

He  would  have  to  .. . hoe  a hard  road  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

((THIS  IS  THE  WAY  I ANSWER  THAT)) 

(Schiffrin,  1980:205) 

According  to  Schiffrin,  JC  provides  this  explanation  after  being  asked  how  he  felt 
about  marriage  between  blacks  and  whites.  The  utterance  I’ll  answer  it  this  way  is 
an  opening  bracket,  and  This  is  the  way  I answer  that  is  a terminal  bracket  in  this 
discourse. 

The  other  way  in  which  meta-talk  is  used  is  with  an  evaluative  function 

indicating  such  relations  as  “cancellation,  substitution,  rephrasing,  or  renewal  of 

material  found  in  an  interlocutor’s  explanation.  ” (Schiffrin,  1980:224)  Expressions 

such  as  I don’t  agree  with  that,  That  is  not  the  point,  and  That’s  off  are  typical 

examples  used  in  this  way.  The  following  example  illustrate  this  function. 

(21)  DS:  They’re  not  Jewish  princesses,  they’re  Jewish  princes! 

HP:  The  prince! 

DS:  Yeh  the  Jewish  prince. 

HP:  The  golden  prince! 

IR:  ((I  DON’T  AGREE  WITH  THAT)). 

Note  that  both  functions  of  meta-talk  can  be  placed  in  ideational  structure  or 
information  state  in  the  framework  of  discourse  proposed  in  Schiffrin  (1987),  and 
thus  both  play  an  important  role  in  the  organization  and  comprehension  of 
monologue  discourse. 
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Keller  (1979)  uses  the  term  gambits  for  meta-talk  and  defines  it  as 
expressions  which  are  “used  to  introduce  level  shifts  within  the  conversation,  or  to 
prepare  listeners  for  the  next  turn  in  the  logical  argument.”  (p.  220)  Viewing  the 
use  of  meta-talk  as  psycholinguistic  strategies  for  discourse  management,  he 
investigated  what  expressions  are  used  in  what  ways  for  this  purpose  and 
established  an  inventory  of  meta-talk  by  examining  a large  corpus  of  data  obtained 
from  boardroom-type  discussions  and  media  discussions  or  interviews.  Keller’s 
criteria  for  identifying  meta-talk  are  functionally-based:  expressions  are  classified  as 
gambits  if  they  satisfy  the  following  conditions  (1979:222). 

(22)  a.  They  would  have  to  be  used  to  introduce  a semantic 
frame,  signal  social  context  or  a person’s  state  of 
consciousness,  serve  an  explicit  communication 
control  function,  or  assume  any  combination  of  these 
functions. 

b.  they  could  be  used,  under  usual  circumstances,  in 
initial  position  within  a sentence,  or  form  a complete 
utterance 

c.  they  would  have  to  have  been  in  common  use  by  a 
wide  range  of  speakers  in  North  America,  and 
especially  in  English  Canada,  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

Keller  classifies  collected  meta-talk  expressions  into  four  categories  according  to 
what  they  signal:  semantic  framing,  social  context,  state-of-consciousness,  and 
communication  control.  Semantic  frame  gambits  signal  how  utterances  are  related 
in  terms  of  semantic  content.  For  instance,  first  of  all  and  my  guess  is... 
respectively  signal  that  what  follows  is  about  an  aspect  of  a topic  (e.g.  a list)  and  an 
opinion.  Gambits  that  indicate  social  context  signal  the  speaker’s  intention  about 
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turn  taking  (e.g.  That’s  about  all  I have  to  say  on  that ) or  his  “special  social  status 
or  his  claim  for  such  a status”  (p.  226)  (e.g.  You’re  nearly  right  uttered  by  a teacher 
to  a student).  Finally,  a gambit  serves  an  explicit  communication  control  function  if 
it  signals  “a  person’s  state  of  consciousness  concerning  information,  opinions,  or 
emotions”  (p.  228)  (e.g.  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you ) or  “assures  that  the 

listener  is  in  a state  of  consciousness  permitting  the  reception  of  the  message.”  (p. 
229)  (e.g.  Are  you  following  me?) 

In  terms  of  Schiffrin’s  framework  of  discourse,  the  functions  of  the  second 
and  third  types  of  gambits  (social  context  indicators  and  communication  controllers) 
can  be  placed  in  the  planes  of  participation  framework,  exchange  structure,  and 
action  structure.  The  expressions  that  belong  to  these  two  groups  are  all  used  as  a 
part  of  conversational  exchanges  in  which  the  speaker  asks  a question  or  gives  a 
response  (action  structure  and  exchange  structure);  indicates  change  of  turn 
(exchange  structure);  or  expresses  his/her  state  of  mind  or  checks  on  the  listener’s 
comprehension  (participation  framework).  On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of 
semantic  frame  gambits  can  be  placed  in  the  planes  of  ideational  structure  and 
information  state.  Thus,  this  group  of  gambits  are  important  for  spoken  monologue 
discourse.  Interestingly,  all  of  the  gambits  of  this  group  have  one  of  the  formal 
properties  that  Schiffrin  (1980)  uses  to  identify  meta-talk  expressions,  and  all  of  the 
meta-talk  expressions  Schiffrin  (1980)  discusses  can  be  put  into  this  group  even 
though  Schiffrin  relies  on  the  formal  properties  of  the  expressions. 
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So  far  studies  have  shown  that  native  speakers  use  a variety  of  meta-talk 
expressions  to  indicate  diverse  discourse  relations  and  that  these  expressions  assist 
comprehension  of  discourse.  Still,  there  are  areas  of  meta-talk  that  need  to  be 
brought  to  light.  For  instance,  how  often  native  speakers  use  such  expressions  and 
whether  they  use  certain  types  of  meta-talk  expressions  more  often  than  others  need 
to  be  investigated.  In  addition,  whether  nonnative  speakers’  use  of  meta-talk  differs 
from  native  speakers’  use  is  unknown.  If  there  are  differences,  the  cause  of  such 
differences  needs  to  be  investigated.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  present  study  is  to 
contribute  to  finding  answers  to  such  questions. 


CHAPTER  3 
PILOT  STUDIES 


In  Chapters  1 and  2 the  following  questions  were  addressed  with  regard  to 
discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  used  in  English  spoken 
monologue  discourse. 

(1)  a.  How  often  do  native  speakers  use  so,  now,  and 
organizational  meta-talk? 

b.  What  discourse  relations  do  so  and  now  indicate  in  native 
speakers’  discourse? 

c.  Are  certain  discourse  relations  predominantly  indicated  by 
the  two  markers? 

d.  What  kinds  of  organizational  meta-talk  expressions  do 
native  speakers  use  commonly  and  at  what  percentages? 

e.  How  often  do  native  speakers  use  so /now  and 
organizational  meta-talk  together? 

f.  Do  non-native  speakers  use  so,  now,  and  organizational 
meta-talk  differently?  If  so,  is  language  transfer  the 
cause? 

Two  pilot  studies  were  conducted,  four  months  apart,  to  obtain  preliminary 
information  on  some  of  these  questions.  The  first  study  investigated  the  use  of  so 
and  now  to  find  answers  to  the  first  three  questions.  The  second  was  conducted  to 
acquire  data  on  so  and  now  in  a less  biased  way  and  obtain  preliminary  answers  to 
the  questions  in  (a),  (d),  and  (e)  regarding  the  use  of  organizational  meta-talk. 
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Pilot  Study  1 (on  Discourse  Markers  So  and  Now) 

Goal 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  preliminary  information  on  the 
frequency  of  so  and  now  and  the  types  of  discourse  relations  indicated  by  them  by 
examining  spoken  expository  monologue  discourse  of  native  and  Korean  speakers  of 
American  English. 

Procedures 

The  data  for  this  study  was  obtained  from  five  Korean  speakers  and  five 
American  English  speakers.  All  of  the  Korean  subjects  were  graduate  students  at 
the  Elniversity  of  Florida,  majoring  in  sociology,  coastal  engineering,  forestry, 
business,  and  advertising.  All  of  them  acquired  scores  higher  than  550  on  the 
TOEFL  before  they  were  admitted  to  their  graduate  programs.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  oral  skill  levels  were  lower  than  that  required  to  be  a teaching  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  For  this  reason,  they  attended  a class  in  the  Academic 
Spoken  English  program  to  improve  their  oral  skills.  American  subjects  consisted 
of  three  graduate  students  and  two  undergraduate  students  majoring  in  sociology, 
linguistics,  and  Asian  studies. 

The  data  were  obtained  in  two  stages.  First,  the  Korean  subjects’  English 
data  were  obtained  while  they  were  attending  an  Academic  Spoken  English  class. 
One  of  the  course  requirements  was  to  give  a 10  minute  lecture  in  English  every 
other  week  on  a topic  they  selected.  The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from 
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their  first  or  second  presentation,  which  was  given  before  they  were  instructed 
about  presentation  skills.  The  topics  they  selected  are  given  in  Table  1.  Four 
subjects  (KP,  KH,  KC,  and  KN)  selected  an  introductory  level  topic  from  their 
major  field,  and  one  (KJ)  selected  a general  topic.  The  lectures  were  given  during 
the  class  in  a classroom  equipped  with  a video  camera.  As  part  of  the  regular  class 
procedure,  all  lectures  were  videotaped  and  transcribed. 


Table  1 

Demography  of  Korean  Subjects  in  terms  of  Their  Major  and  Lecture  Topic 


subj. 

major 

topic 

KP 

Advertising 

advertising  fields 

KH 

Sociology 

social  stratification 

KC 

Forestry 

causes  of  deforestation 

KN 

Coastal  Engineering 

offshore  and  marine 
structures 

KJ 

Business  Management 

three  ways  of  eating 

In  the  second  stage,  the  data  from  American  English  speakers’  discourse 
were  obtained.  First,  each  of  the  transcripts  of  the  Korean  subjects’  lectures  was 
given  to  an  American  subject.  Then  each  American  subject  was  asked  to  give  a 
lecture  using  the  content  of  the  transcript.  The  idea  behind  this  procedure  was  that 
the  paired  lectures  would  be  more  comparable  since  the  content  would  be  almost 
identical  and  that  as  a result  the  use  of  so  and  now  could  be  better  examined.  All 
lectures  conducted  in  the  second  step  were  also  videotaped  and  transcribed. 
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The  audience  of  the  Korean  subjects’  lectures  was  their  five  classmates, 
since  the  lectures  were  given  in  class.  The  American  subjects’  lectures  were  given 
in  separate  sessions  with  one  or  two  American  undergraduates  as  audience. 

Data  Analysis 

All  instances  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now  in  the  subjects’  discourse 
were  marked  and  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  frequency  and  the  discourse  relations 
they  indicated  between  the  utterance  that  followed  the  markers  and  the  prior 
discourse.  The  frequency  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now  was  measured  by 
calculating  their  frequency  per  1000  words,  as  has  been  done  in  Flowerdew  and 
Tauroza  (1995).  As  to  discourse  relations  indicated  by  the  two  markers,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a classification  of  such  relations  for  reference.  Since  this  study 
was  a preliminary  one,  it  was  decided  that  these  relations  would  be  identified  and 
classified  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  data  without  relying  on  any 
classification  previously  proposed  to  avoid  possible  biased  thinking  in  analyzing  the 
data.  I will  discuss  the  types  of  discourse  relations  that  were  identified  in  this  way 
in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

Eight  discourse  relations  were  identified  from  the  data.  The  definition  of 
each  relation  and  an  example  of  it  are  given  in  the  following.  It  was  found  that 
some  discourse  relations  could  be  indicated  by  either  so  or  now.  I will  give  one 
example  only  for  such  relations  since  the  purpose  of  the  examples  is  to  illustrate 
discourse  relations,  not  to  show  different  markers  indicating  the  same  relation. 
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Further  discussion  on  those  relations  will  be  given  in  section  3. 1.4.2.  Grammatical 
errors  in  the  Korean  subjects’  discourse  were  not  corrected.  The  capital  letters  in 
parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  example  indicate  the  subject  who  produced  the 
discourse.  The  first  letter  used  is  A for  the  American  subjects  and  K for  the  Korean 
subjects.  The  following  transcription  notations  will  be  used  hereafter:  long  pauses 
are  indicated  by  three  dots;  unfinished  utterances  are  indicated  by  four  dots;  omitted 
parts  are  indicated  by  “[...]”. 

(2)  new  topic:  the  utterance  following  a discourse  marker 

introduces  a new  topic,  whether  it  is  a main  topic  or  a 

sub-topic,  e.g. 

Um  probably  the  best  area  or  the,  at  least  most  interesting 
in  terms  of  world  attention  right  now  is  the  Amazon  River 
Basin  in  um,  in  Brazil.  Um  but  it’s  much  the  same  as  any 
other  tropical  rain  forest.  It’s  facing  the  same  types  of 
problems.  Now  our  two  main  tools  for  collecting  data  on 
this  um  ...  are  satellites  ...  and  field  observations.  Now 
crucially  we  need  both  of  these.  Okay?  (AW) 

In  (2),  which  is  taken  from  AW’s  lecture  on  causes  of  deforestation,  AW  has  been 

explaining  what  the  study  of  deforestation  does  and  in  which  areas  it  has  been 

conducted.  Then  he  switches  to  a new  sub-topic  “two  main  tools  for  collecting  data 

on  deforestation”. 

(3)  elaboration:  the  speaker  elaborates  on  the  previous 

information  rather  than  summarize  or  conclude  it, 

e.g. 

But  there  are  uh  specific  areas,  where  we  talk  about 
stratification,  too.  [...]  Uh..  we  also  have  gender 
stratification.  So  we  have  male  and  female  and  uh... 
females  tend  to  be  ....  They’re  lower  paid  in  the  same  jobs. 

(AR) 
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AR  is  discussing  areas  where  the  concept  of  stratification  needs  to  be  considered. 
In  the  omitted  part  (indicated  by  he  showed  how  stratification  plays  a role  in 

education.  Then  he  brings  up  gender  stratification  as  another  example  and 
elaborates  it  with  the  underlined  utterance.  Note  that  the  underlined  part  is  not  a 
paraphrase  of  the  previous  utterance.  Rather,  AR  is  using  this  stretch  of  discourse 
to  establish  the  ground  (i.e.  human  beings  consist  of  male  and  female)  in  order  to 
explain  gender  stratification. 

(4)  summary:  the  utterance  provides  a summary  of  what  has 

been  previously  discussed,  e.g. 

[after  explaining  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies]  Um 
now  these  are  all  parts  of  the  ad  agency.  Okay.  So  we’ve 
talked  about  the  advertiser,  and  he  wants  to  uh  he  wants  an 
ad.  And  we  talked  about  the  ad  agency— the  guys  that 
create  the  ad.  Um  ...  and  now  we’re  gonna  talk  about  the 
actual  media  themselves.  (AI) 

AI  just  finished  discussing  the  advertising  agency  as  the  second  part  of  advertising 
management.  Before  moving  on  to  the  third  part,  media,  he  is  briefly  summarizing 
his  discussion  of  the  first  two  parts. 

(5)  concluding  remark:  the  speaker  makes  a concluding 

remark  after  discussing  a topic  indicating  the  end  of 
the  discussion.  It  does  not  convey  new  or  core 
information  but  merely  indicates  the  end  of  a discourse 
unit,  e.g. 

Obviously  um  a lot  of  nations  benefit  from  logging  done  in 
the  Amazon  area.  But  what  we’re  talking  about  here  are 
indigenous  peoples  who  use  the  trees  in  that  area  for  fuel. 

For  example,  um  I’ll  write  ....  A number  of  us  burn  wood 
for  fuel  or  burn  coal.  Well,  that’s  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  They’re  taking  um,  trees  and  they’re  burning  them 
for  fuel.  Um,  so  that  um  specifically  refers  to  the 


indigenous  peoples.  Okay,  um,  well,  I see  we’ve  run  out 
of  time  for  today.  Um  so  what  we’re  going  to  do  next  time 
is  [..  ] (AW) 
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AW  is  discussing  burning  of  trees  by  indigenous  people  in  the  rain  forest  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  forest  destruction.  After  explaining  his  point,  he  gives  the  underlined 
remark  indicating  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  burning  trees.  Note  that  this  remark 
merely  states  what  he  has  just  talked  about  and  does  not  convey  additional  new 
information.  This  characteristic  distinguishes  “concluding  remark”  from 
“concluding  point”  illustrated  in  (6) 

(6)  concluding  point:  after  giving  certain  background 
information,  the  speaker  concludes  the  discussion  by 
providing  key  information  on  the  basis  of  the 
background  information,  e.g. 

Um..  Okay,  in  terms  of  status.,  in  terms  of  who  gets  most 
respect,  sort  of  uh,  you  know,  people  look  up  to  you  on 
campus.,  who  would  be  some  of  the  people  that  have  a lot 
of  status  here  uh  at  the  university?  [...]  Um,  what  about 
student  athletes?  [...]  They  are  really,  right  now  ....  The 
basketball  team.  I think  they  get  a lot  of  respect  right  now 
because  they’re  in  the  final  four,  they’re  very  successful. 

So  we  have  our,  our  student  athletes  are,  um,  very  well 
respected.  Professors,  particularly  those  that  give  you  easy 
final  exams  and  then  those  ones  that  don’t  get  as  much 
respects  ....  (AR) 

In  this  discourse,  AR  asks  a question,  “who  has  status  and  receives  respect  on 
campus”  and  leads  the  audience  to  think  about  student  athletes.  In  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  he  takes  basketball  players  as  an  example  and  ends  the  discussion  with 
the  underlined  utterance.  Then  he  starts  to  talk  about  professors.  Note  that  while 
the  underlined  utterance  marks  the  end  of  a discourse  unit,  it  also  carries  the  key 
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information  that  AR  wants  to  convey:  student  athletes  are  well  respected  and  so 

have  status  on  campus.  This  key  information  is  not  given  before  the  underlined 

utterance.  For  this  reason,  the  discourse  relation  of  the  underlined  utterance  is 

distinguished  from  “concluding  remark”. 

(7)  result:  the  utterance  indicates  a result  of  an  event  or  a 
cause,  e.g. 

The  meaning  of  the  deforestation  is  simply  destruction  of 
forest.  Nowadays  tropical  trees  losses  is  a serious  issue 
than  it’s  ten  years  ago.  So  we  have  many  interest  in  this 
deforestation.  There  are  a lot  of  estimative  criteria  of  the 
area  of  the  deforestation.  (KC) 

KC  has  just  started  his  lecture  and  is  trying  to  help  the  audience  understand  why 

studying  deforestation  is  important.  The  underlined  utterance  indicates  a result  of 

the  loss  of  tropical  trees  in  the  forest. 

(8)  reformulation:  the  utterance  reformulates  or  paraphrases 
previous  information  but  does  not  provide  any  new 
information,  e.g. 

Now  our  two  main  tools  for  collecting  data  on  this  um  are 
satellites.,  and  field  observation.  Now  crucially  um  we 
need  both  of  these.  Okay?  So  we  can’t  get  along  with  just 
one  or  the  other  . . . . (AW) 

AW  is  discussing  two  ways  of  collecting  data  on  rain  forest  destruction  in  this  part 
of  the  lecture.  With  the  underlined  utterance  he  paraphrases  his  previous  statement 
that  both  satellites  and  field  observation  are  needed  for  collecting  data.  Note  that 
the  underlined  utterance  does  not  provide  any  new  information.  “Reformulation” 
differs  from  “elaboration”  in  this  regard. 
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(9)  solution:  the  utterance  provides  a solution  to  a problem 
given  in  the  prior  discourse,  e.g. 

Now  the  significance  of  this  is  that  a lot  of  oil  and  coal  is 
found  beneath  this  depth  of  328  m.  So  we  need  to  find  a 
way  to  build  these  structures  deeper,  in  order  to  get  down 
there  where  the  oil  and  coal  is  and  extract  it.  Now,  one 
way  uh  is  to  build  floating  structures  with  floating 
supports,  using  the  uh  buoyancy  that  these  would  afford, 
uh  to  support  the  larger  and  deeper  uh  structures.  (AD) 

AD  raised  a problem  prior  to  the  underlined  utterance  and  presents  a solution  with 

the  underlined  utterance. 

For  each  discourse  marker,  after  its  discourse  relation  was  identified  for 
each  occurrence  in  individual  subjects’  discourse,  the  total  number  of  occurrences 
of  each  relation  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  occurrences  of  the  particular 
discourse  marker  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  each  discourse  relation. 

Results  and  Discussion 


Frequency  of  now  and  so 

Since  the  data  were  obtained  from  too  small  of  a sample  population  and  the 
goal  of  this  pilot  study  was  to  acquire  preliminary  results,  statistical  analyses  were 
not  conducted.  Table  2 shows  the  frequency  of  so  and  now  in  individual  subjects’ 
discourse  and  the  group  mean  frequencies.  The  group  difference  of  the  frequency  of 
so  seemed  too  small  to  differentiate  the  two  groups.  The  frequency  of  now,  on  the 
other  hand,  varied  considerably.  What  seemed  striking  was  that  only  one  Korean 
subject  used  now.  Also,  although  the  numbers  were  small,  the  American  subjects 
used  now  at  least  three  times  more  frequently  than  the  Korean  subjects.  Thus,  it 
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appeared  that  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  so,  while 
they  did  differ  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  now. 


Table  2 

Frequency  of  so  and  now  (per  1000  words) 


A.  subj. 

so 

now 

K.  subj. 

so 

now 

AW 

12 

6 

KC 

6 

2 

AD 

3 

6 

KN 

12 

0 

AR 

12 

0 

KH 

13 

0 

AI 

6 

1 

KP 

4 

0 

AC 

9 

2 

KJ 

8 

0 

mean 

8 

3 

mean 

9 

0 

Considerable  individual  variation  in  the  frequency  of  the  two  markers  was 
also  observed  in  the  discourse  of  both  groups.  In  the  American  group,  AW  and 
AR  used  so  much  more  frequently,  while  AD  used  it  much  less  frequently;  AW  and 
AD  used  now  more  frequently,  but  AR  did  not  use  it  at  all.  In  the  Korean  group, 
KN  and  KH  used  so  much  more  frequently,  while  KC  is  the  only  subject  that  used 
now.  This  individual  variation  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Chaudron  and  Richards 
(1986)  and  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza  (1995). 

Discourse  relations 

Since  the  percentage  of  each  discourse  relation  obtained  in  the  analysis  was 
based  on  a small  number  of  instances  of  these  markers,  a slight  change  in  the 
occurrence  of  a particular  discourse  marker  could  change  this  percentage 
considerably.  For  this  reason  the  main  focus  of  this  examination  was  with  finding 
noticeable  patterns  of  percentages  that  could  be  used  as  grounds  for  future 
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investigations.  In  the  following  I will  first  discuss  the  findings  from  the  American 
subjects’  discourse  and  then  compare  the  two  subject  groups. 

So  was  found  to  indicate  eight  discourse  relations  and  now  three  in  the 
American  subjects  English  discourse.  The  percentages  of  these  discourse  relations 
are  given  in  Table  3. 1 


Table  3 

Percentage  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  By  so 
in  the  American  subjects’  discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora-  summary 
tion 

concluding 

remark 

concluding 

point 

result 

reformula 

-tion 

solution 

so 

17% 

31%  6% 

19% 

6% 

11% 

11% 

0% 

now 

69% 

15%  0% 

8% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

8% 

The  first  important  finding  was  that  when  the  relations  were  compared 
individually,  the  most  frequently  indicated  discourse  relation  was  “elaboration” 
for  so  (31%)  and  new  topic”  for  now  (69%).  Another  equally  important  finding 
was  that  so  indicated  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit  as  often  as  it  was  used  to 
indicate  “elaboration”.  Note  that  the  relations  “summary”,  “concluding  remark”, 
and  “concluding  point”  all  indicate  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit.  When  their 
percentages  were  combined  (31%),  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  “elaboration”  (30%). 
In  addition,  so  and  now  indicated  “new  topic”  and  “elaboration”  respectively  at 
around  15%,  while  finally,  so  indicated  “result”  and  “reformulation”,  and  now 


The  percentages  were  obtained  by  rounding  the  numbers  up  at  the  first  position  after  the  decimal 
point.  As  a result,  the  numbers  may  not  add  up  to  100  and  become  99  or  101 . This  difference, 
however,  will  be  disregarded  since  it  does  not  really  affect  the  conclusion. 
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indicated  “solution”  at  a lower  percentages.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  it 
appeared  that  the  American  subjects  used  so  mainly  to  indicate  “elaboration”  and 
the  relations  that  mark  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit  (“concluding  remark”, 
concluding  point”,  and  “summary”),  while  now  was  mainly  used  for  indicating 
“new  topic”.  However,  they  also  used  the  two  markers  to  indicate  a few  other 
relations,  albeit  at  lower  percentages. 

Comparison  of  the  two  groups  was  done  only  for  the  use  of  so.  Since  only 
one  Korean  subject  used  now  and  used  it  once,  comparing  the  two  groups  regarding 
the  use  of  now  was  meaningless,  and  another  study  with  a larger  sample  population 
was  needed.2  Table  4 shows  a breakdown  of  the  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so 
in  the  discourse  of  the  two  subject  groups. 


Table  4 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  so  in  the  English  Discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora- 

tion 

summary 

concluding 

remark 

concluding 

point 

result 

reformula- 

tion 

solution 

A.  subj. 

17% 

31% 

6% 

19% 

6% 

11% 

11% 

0% 

K.  subj. 

23% 

36% 

0% 

5% 

0% 

32% 

5% 

0% 

First,  the  two  groups  were  similar  in  that  “elaboration”  was  indicated  more 
frequently  than  any  other  relations  and  it’s  percentage  in  the  Korean  subjects’ 
discourse  (36%)  was  close  to  the  percentage  found  in  the  American  subjects’ 
discourse  (30%).  Another  similarity  was  that  the  Korean  group  also  indicated 


" Note  that  KC’s  frequency  of  now  in  Table  2 is  not  the  actual  number  of  instances  of  now  in  his 
discourse.  He  used  now  only  once,  but  the  frequency  became  2 because  it  was  based  on  1 ,000  words. 
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“new  topic”  with  so  at  quite  similar  percentages.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
differences  were  apparent  between  the  two  groups  as  summarized  in  the  following. 

(10)  a.  The  Korean  subjects’  percentage  of  “result”  was  much 
higher  (32%)  than  the  American  subjects’  percentage 
(11%); 

b.  The  Korean  subjects  did  not  indicate  “summary”  and 
“concluding  point”; 

c.  The  Korean  subjects  indicated  “concluding  remark”  and 
“reformulation”  less  frequently  than  the  American 
subjects  (about  4 times  and  2 times  less  frequently 
respectively). 

The  difference  in  (a)  was  disregarded  because  it  was  due  to  the  differences 
in  (b)  and  (c).  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  “result”  became  much  higher  as  a 
result  of  lower  percentages  of  “concluding  remark”  and  “reformulation”  and  zero 
percentages  of  “summary”  and  “concluding”.  For  this  reason,  this  difference  was 
not  taken  as  important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  in  (b)  and  (c)  were 
rendered  important  since  they  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  Korean 
subjects  used  so  much  less  frequently  than  the  American  subjects  to  indicate  the 
closing  of  a discourse  unit,  when  the  low  percentage  of  “reformulation”  was  set 
aside.  Two  possible  reasons  were  posited  for  these  differences.  It  may  have  been 
because  the  Korean  subjects  did  not  mark  unit-closing  frequently.  If  so,  the 
differences  have  to  do  with  how  often  they  indicate  discourse  unit  closing  in 
discourse,  not  how  often  the  subjects  used  so  to  indicate  the  closing  of  a discourse. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Korean  subjects  marked  unit-closing  in 
their  discourse  but  did  not  use  so  often.  In  this  case,  the  difference  has  to  do  with 
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the  use  ofra.  A brief  review  of  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse  seemed  to 
support  the  first  possibility.  The  Korean  subjects  rarely  indicated  the  end  of 
discourse  units  in  their  discourse.  This  finding  raised  two  questions.  One  was 
whether  the  same  tendency  will  be  observed  when  the  data  is  obtained  from  a larger 
sample  population.  The  other  was  whether  language  transfer  would  be  in  play  if 
the  same  tendency  was  to  be  found.  The  first  question  prompted  a second  pilot 
study,  while  the  second  was  set  aside  until  the  results  of  the  second  study  were 
examined. 

In  summary,  the  American  subjects  used  so  to  indicate  eight  discourse 
relations,  a wider  range  of  relations  compared  to  the  four  relations  that  the  Korean 
subjects  indicated.  Both  groups  indicated  “elaboration”  and  “new  topic”  at  similar 
percentages.  However,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  that  the  American  group 
indicated  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit  at  much  a higher  percentage.  This 
difference  raised  questions  that  call  for  further  investigation.  Further  research  was 
also  needed  to  study  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  now  since  the  data  obtained  in  this 
study  was  not  sufficient. 

Limitations  of  the  study 

There  are  three  aspects  of  this  pilot  study  that  are  subject  to  limitations. 
First,  the  sample  population  was  quite  small.  For  this  reason,  the  findings  of  this 
study  cannot  be  generalized  until  they  are  confirmed  by  a study  with  a larger  sample 
population.  This  caution  needs  to  be  taken  especially  for  the  findings  on  the 
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frequency  of  now.  While  there  was  a considerable  difference  between  the  two 
subject  groups,  the  finding  is  not  reliable  with  the  data  from  only  five  subjects.  The 
second  aspect  is  that  the  audience  for  the  Korean  subjects’  English  lectures  was 
their  classmates  in  the  Academic  English  course.  As  discovered  by  Redeker  (1990), 
the  frequency  of  discourse  markers  varies  depending  on  how  familiar  the  speaker  is 
with  the  listener.  Thus  it  was  possible  that  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  discourse 
markers  in  their  discourse  would  have  been  different  had  the  audience  been 
American  undergraduates,  not  their  classmates.  The  third  aspect  is  that  there  might 
be  a chance  that  the  American  subjects’  performances  were  affected  by  the  Korean 
subjects’  lectures  since  the  former  had  read  the  transcripts  of  the  latter  to  give  their 
lectures.  Moreover,  four  of  the  five  topics  of  the  Korean  subjects’  lectures  were 
academic,  and  some  of  the  American  subjects  might  not  have  been  familiar  with  the 
topics  given  to  them.  In  addition,  some  American  subjects  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  understanding  the  content  of  the  lecture  since  the  transcripts  of  the 
lectures  contained  grammatical  errors  made  by  the  lecturer,  and  also  some  parts  of 
the  lectures  were  not  well  explained  due  to  the  lecturer’s  language  difficulty.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  two  problems  might  have  made  it  difficult  for  some 
American  subjects  to  give  their  lecture  in  the  way  they  would  have  done  it,  had  they 
been  allowed  to  talk  about  a topic  of  their  expertise.  As  a result  of  this  difficulty, 
their  use  of  so  and  now  might  have  been  affected. 
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To  mitigate  these  limitations,  two  measures  were  added  to  the  second  pilot 
study.  The  first  was  that  the  data  was  obtained  from  ten  subjects  instead  of  five. 
The  second  was  that  the  data  was  obtained  in  a different  way.  Instead  of  a 
transcript  of  the  Korean  subject’s  lecture,  the  American  subject  was  given  a brief 
verbal  summary  of  the  main  points  discussed  in  the  Korean  subject’s  lecture  (mostly 
by  the  Korean  subjects).  This  procedure  was  expected  to  be  likely  to  result  in  a 
wider  variation  in  terms  of  content  since  the  content  could  not  be  tightly  controlled. 
However,  it  was  thought  that  the  variation  would  not  be  too  great,  since  the  same 
content  was  to  be  discussed,  and  such  variation  would  not  hinder  the  analysis  of  the 
use  of  so,  now  and  meta-talk. 

Pilot  Study  2 (On  so,  now,  and  meta-talk) 

Goals 

The  second  pilot  study  was  conducted  with  a larger  sample  population  and  a 
revised  data  collection  procedure  to  verify  the  findings  of  the  first  pilot  study  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  study  how  meta-talk  was  used  by  native  and  Korean  speakers  of 
English  on  the  other.  Since  the  findings  of  the  first  pilot  study  were  based  on  the 
data  from  only  five  subjects  in  each  group,  and  the  procedure  might  have  been 
disadvantageous  for  the  reasons  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  this  study  was 
conducted  to  verify  the  earlier  findings  with  a larger  sample  population  and  a 
revised  data  collection  procedure.  The  second  study  also  conducted  a preliminary 
analysis  of  two  kinds  of  organizational  meta-talk,  unit-opening  and  unit-closing 
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meta-talk,  in  American  and  Korean  speakers’  English  discourse,  to  establish  the 
framework  for  the  main  research. 

Procedure 

The  data  for  this  study  was  obtained  from  ten  Korean  graduate  students  and 
ten  American  graduate  students.  Table  5 shows  the  subjects’  major  fields,  the 
topics  of  the  lectures,  and  the  number  of  subjects  for  each  major. 


Table  5 

Demography  of  the  Subjects  in  terms  of  Major, 
Lecture  topic,  and  the  Number  of  the  Subjects 


major 

topic  A. 

Subj. 

K.  Subj. 

Plant  Microbiology 

what  is  cell? 

1 

1 

Mechanical  Eng. 

machine  design  procedure 

2 

2 

Statistics 

probability 

2 

2 

Environment  Eng. 

ozone  problems 

1 

1 

Soil  Science 

nutrient  recycling  in  soil 

1 

1 

Chemistry 

organic  chemistry 

1 

1 

Electrical  Eng. 

logical  gates  and  Boolean 
algebra 

1 

1 

Data  collection  proceeded  in  two  steps.  First,  each  of  the  Korean  subjects 
gave  a 10-15  minute  lecture  in  English  on  an  academic  topic  he  had  selected  from 
his  major  field.  Then  the  Korean  lecturer  gave  a brief  verbal  summary  of  the  topic 
and  the  important  points  of  the  lecture  to  the  American  subject  of  the  same  major  so 
that  the  latter  could  prepare  for  his  lecture  accordingly.  Since  both  the  American 
and  Korean  subjects  in  each  pair  were  in  the  same  major  field,  it  was  hoped  that  this 
verbal  summary  would  probably  provide  sufficient  information  on  the  lecture 
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content.  Thus,  basic  content  of  lectures  would  still  remain  parallel.  To  have  the 
same  level  of  speaker-audience  familiarity,  it  was  arranged  that  all  English  lectures 
were  attended  by  American  undergraduates.  In  addition,  it  was  arranged  so  that  no 
other  subjects  were  present  while  each  subject  performed  the  tasks.  This 
arrangement  was  particularly  important  for  the  Korean  subjects,  since  they  tended 
to  feel  very  uncomfortable  about  giving  a speech  in  English  in  the  presence  of  other 
Koreans.  All  lectures  were  videotaped  and  later  transcribed. 

Data  analysis 

The  frequencies  of  so,  now,  and  corresponding  Korean  discourse  markers 
were  measured  by  the  number  of  occurrences  per  1,000  words  as  in  the  first  pilot 
study.  Types  of  discourse  relations  indicated  by  each  marker  were  classified  also  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  first  pilot  study  with  one  revision.  The  revision  was  that  a 
new  relation  “comment”  was  added  to  the  list  of  discourse  relations  used  in  the  first 
pilot  study.  This  discourse  relation  was  identified  while  analyzing  the  data  and  was 
added  to  the  list  of  discourse  relations.  Its  definition  and  example  are  given  in  the 
following.  The  capital  letters  in  parentheses  indicate  the  speaker  of  the  discourse. 

(11)  comment:  the  information  of  the  utterance  is  not  related 
to  the  topic  of  the  discourse  in  terms  of  semantic 
content  and  describes  what  the  speaker  is  thinking  or 
about  to  do,  e.g. 

Nucleus  is  like  a little  kernel  in  the  cell  in  which  the  generic 
information,  uh  is  is  contained.  That’s  only  eucaryotes.  So 
probably  should  write  some  of  these  things  down  before  we 
get  too  far  into  this.  ‘Cause  I know  it’s  hard  to  remember. 

Okay,  prokaryotes  ...  have  no  nucleus.  (SET) 
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The  speaker  has  been  explaining  eucaryotes;  he  signals  the  end  of  the  topic  with 
That’s  only  eucaryotes.  This  is  followed  by  a statement  that  he  would  write  some 
of  the  important  information  on  the  blackboard.  The  information  of  this  utterance 
has  nothing  do  to  with  the  topic  of  the  discourse  in  terms  of  information  content  and 
simply  describes  the  action  the  speaker  is  about  to  take.3  It  is  like  an  aside  to  the 
audience  or  even  to  the  speaker  himself. 

As  to  the  analysis  of  organizational  meta-talk,  a wide  variety  of  expressions 
were  found  to  indicate  unit-opening  or  unit-closing  in  both  groups’  discourse. 
These  expressions  were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  whether  they  indicate 
the  beginning  or  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit.  The  former  was  labeled  “unit- 
opening meta-talk”,  and  the  latter  “unit-closing  meta-talk”.  First,  the  frequency  of 
each  meta-talk  group  was  measured  calculating  the  number  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  expressions  per  1000  words.  Comparing  the  two  groups’  use  of  meta-talk 
required  a classification  system  of  the  expressions  found  in  the  data  in  such  a way 
that  allows  a comparison.  With  the  absence  of  a preexisting  classification  system 
suited  to  the  purpose,  a tentative  classification  system  was  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  data,  and  initial  analysis  was  conduced.  Discussion  of  this  system  and  the 
results  will  be  given  in  detail  in  chapter  4 where  more  reliable  results  are  discussed 
with  more  data. 


3 This  relation  would  belong  to  the  participation  framework  plane  in  discourse  proposed  in  Schiffrin 
(1987).  However,  other  discourse  relations  belong  to  information  state  or  ideational  structure. 
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Results  and  discussion 
So  and  now 

The  Korean  subjects’  mean  frequency  of  so  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
American  subjects.  The  frequency  difference  of  now,  however,  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  first  study  except  that  the  Korean  subjects’  frequency  increased  to  1.  Table  6 
shows  the  frequencies  of  so  and  now  in  individual  subjects’  discourse  and  group 
mean  frequencies.  (The  subjects  who  lectured  on  the  same  topic  are  grouped 
together.) 


Table  6 

Frequency  of  so  and  now  (per  1000  word) 


_ 


A.  subj. 

so 

now 

K.  subj. 

so 

now 

ALF 

12 

7 

JC 

22 

0 

AND 

19 

0 

CH 

23 

0 

TIM 

8 

2 

YH 

6 

0 

CHU 

8 

1 

JG 

25 

0 

SCS 

18 

1 

TH 

21 

4 

DAV 

3 

9 

KH 

29 

1 

PET 

14 

1 

SO 

18 

1 

RAL 

11 

2 

KY 

13 

0 

SET 

13 

5 

BC 

22 

0 

STE 

12 

0 

KW 

19 

2 

mean 

12 

3 

mean 

20 

1 

In  the  first  pilot  study,  the  American  subjects’  mean  frequencies  of  so  and 
now  were  8 and  3 respectively,  and  the  Korean  subjects’  were  9 and  0.  The 
considerable  increase  of  the  frequency  of  so  in  the  Korean  subjects’  discourse  is 
quite  striking.  The  source  of  the  increase  is  unclear,  perhaps  due  to  revised 
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audience  since  the  audience  in  the  first  study  was  other  foreign  students  in  the 
speakers’  English  class,  while  it  was  composed  of  several  American  undergraduates 
in  the  present  study. 

Also,  the  results  indicated  that  zero  frequency  of  now  found  in  four  Korean 
subjects’  discourse  in  the  first  pilot  study  was  not  exceptional  since  six  subjects  in 
this  study  also  showed  zero  frequency.  The  low  frequency  of  now  raised  the 
question  why  the  Korean  subjects  used  it  so  infrequently,  while  using  so  even  more 
frequently  then  the  American  subjects. 

Individual  variation  was  considerable  in  both  groups’  discourse.  The 
distribution  of  the  individual  frequencies  is  given  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Distribution  of  Individual  Frequencies  of  so  and  now 


range 

A.  subj. 

K.  subj. 

> 20 

0 

6 

so 

16-20 

2 

2 

11  - 15 

5 

1 

6 - 10 

2 

1 

< 5 

1 

0 

> 5 

3 

0 

now 

1 -4 

5 

4 

0 

2 

6 

As  for  discourse  relations,  eight  relations  were  identified,  and  the  results 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  first  study,  although  actual  numbers  differ  slightly. 
Table  8 shows  the  use  of  so  and  now  in  the  American  subjects’  English  discourse. 
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Table  8 

Percentage  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  so 
in  the  American  subjects’  discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora 

tion 

summary 

concluding 

remark 

concluding 

point 

result 

reformu-  comment 
lation 

so 

10% 

38% 

2% 

14% 

11% 

17% 

6% 

2% 

now 

75% 

15% 

5% 

5% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

With 

regard 

to  the  use 

of  so,  ‘ 

elaboration” 

was 

indicated  the  most 

frequently  (38%).  The  closing  of  a discourse  unit  (i.e.  “summary”,  “concluding 
point”,  “concluding  remark)  was  indicated  very  frequently  (27%).  “New  topic” 
was  indicated  about  10%,  not  very  different  from  15%  in  the  first  study.  “Result” 
was  a little  more  frequently  indicated  in  this  study.  The  use  of  now  was  also  similar 
to  what  was  found  in  the  first  study.  “New  topic”  was  the  most  frequently 
indicated  (75%);  “elaboration”  was  indicated  15%  of  the  time,  the  same  percentage 
as  in  the  first  study;  “concluding  remark”  was  indicated  5%  (7%  in  the  first  study). 
There  were  minor  differences  in  that  “summary”  was  indicated  in  this  study  (5%), 
which  was  not  indicated  in  the  first  study.  Overall,  then,  the  findings  of  the  first 
pilot  study  were  confirmed  in  this  study  regarding  the  discourse  relations  indicated 
by  so  and  now  in  the  American  subjects’  lectures. 

The  comparison  of  the  American  and  Korean  groups  with  regard  to  the 
percentages  of  the  discourse  relations  also  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  first  study. 
Table  9 shows  the  percentage  of  each  discourse  relation  indicated  by  so  in  the  two 
subject  groups’  English  discourse. 
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Table  9 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  b 


new 

topic 

elabora- 

tion 

summary 

concluding  concluding 
remark  point 

■ 

result 

reformu- 

lation 

comment 

A. 

subj. 

10% 

38% 

2% 

14% 

11% 

17% 

6% 

2% 

K. 

subj. 

14% 

42% 

2% 

5% 

9% 

21% 

4% 

1% 

First,  the  Korean  group  also  indicated  “elaboration”  the  most  frequently. 
Although  the  actual  percentage  of  “elaboration”  in  their  discourse  was  slightly 
higher  (42%)  than  that  in  the  American  subjects’  discourse,  it  was  not  considered 
important  because  it  was  a result  of  the  low  percentages  of  other  relations.  Another 
similarity  was  that  “new  topic”  was  indicated  at  a percentage  similar  to  that  in  the 
American  subjects’  discourse  (14%  vs.  10%).  In  addition,  the  percentages  of  most 
other  relations  were  very  close  between  the  two  groups  including  “result”,  whose 
percentage  was  quite  high  in  the  Korean  subjects’  discourse  in  the  first  study.  Even 
the  combined  percentages  of  the  relations  that  indicate  the  closing  of  a discourse 
unit  was  not  very  different  between  the  two  groups  (27%  vs.  16%).  Therefore,  it 
appeared  that  the  use  of  so  was  quite  similar  between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of 
frequency  as  well  as  discourse  relations. 

As  for  the  use  of  now,  a considerable  contrast  was  found  between  the  two 
groups.  Table  10  shows  the  results. 
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Table  10 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  in  the  English  Discourse 


new  topic  elaboration 

summary 

concluding 

remark 

A.  subj. 

75% 

15% 

5% 

5% 

K.  subj. 

100% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

While  the  American  group  indicated  “new  topic”  75%  of  the  time,  they 
also  indicated  “elaboration”  (15%),  “summary”  (5%),  and  “concluding  remark” 
(5%).  However,  the  Korean  group  indicated  “new  topic”  only.  This  finding  raised 
a few  questions.  Is  this  finding  simply  accidental?  Or  can  it  be  generalized  to  other 
Korean  speakers?  If  so,  why  do  Korean  subjects  use  now  differently? 

In  summary,  the  two  groups  were  similar  in  their  use  of  so  in  terms  of 
frequency  as  well  as  the  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Korean  subjects  used  now  less  frequently,  often  not  at  all,  and  they  used  it  to 
indicate  “new  topic”  only,  while  the  American  subjects  used  it  to  indicate  some 
other  relations,  too.  Both  groups  showed  considerable  individual  variation  in  the 
frequency  of  the  two  markers.  Questions  were  raised  regarding  the  Korean 
subjects’  use  of  now.  Why  do  they  use  it  so  infrequently?  And  is  the  finding  that 
they  use  it  to  indicate  “new  topic”  only  generalizable?  Further  study  is  needed  to 


answer  these  questions . 
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Organizational  meta-talk 

The  mean  frequency  of  unit-opening  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  (hereafter 
UOMT  and  UCMT)  in  English  discourse  was  found  not  to  differ  between  the  two 
groups  as  shown  in  Table  1 1 . 


Table  11 

Frequency  of  the  UOMT  and  UCMT  (per  1000  word) 


A.  subj. 

UOMT 

UCMT 

K.  subj. 

UOMT 

UCMT 

ALF 

5 

3 

JC 

8 

1 

AND 

6 

1 

CH 

0 

0 

TIM 

9 

4 

YH 

3 

3 

CHU 

6 

3 

JG 

3 

3 

SCS 

6 

1 

TH 

2 

2 

DAV 

7 

1 

KH 

1 

1 

PET 

7 

1 

SO 

4 

4 

RAL 

7 

3 

KY 

1 

1 

SET 

4 

6 

BC 

6 

6 

STE 

4 

5 

KW 

2 

2 

mean 

6 

3 

mean 

3 

2 

That  the  frequency  of  organizational  meta-talk  is  small  is  expected.  Since  it 
is  used  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a macro-level  discourse  unit  only,  its 
occurrences  are  rather  limited.  Thus,  what  is  important  is  in  the  results  is  the  ratio 
of  the  two  types  of  meta-talk  between  the  two  groups.  Note  that  while  the 
frequency  of  UCMT  was  almost  the  same  between  the  two  groups,  the  American 
subjects  used  UOMT  two  times  more  often  than  the  Korean  subjects.  In  other 
words,  the  American  subjects  open  a discourse  unit  with  meta-talk  more  often  than 
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the  Korean  subjects,  and  this  means  that  the  American  subjects  made  the  opening  of 
a discourse  unit  more  explicit. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  types  of  expressions  used  for  the  UOMT  and 
UCMT,  the  two  subject  groups  were  compared  in  an  initial  analysis  using  a 
classification  system  created  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  from  the  data.  More 
discussion  of  this  system,  however,  will  be  given  in  chapter  5 along  with  more 
reliable  results. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

While  this  study  is  an  improvement  over  the  first  pilot  study  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  subjects  and  the  data  collection  procedure,  it  is  still  subject  to  two 
limitations.  One  is  that  a larger  sample  population  is  still  needed  to  generalize  the 
findings  in  this  study,  especially  those  on  the  use  of  now  and  meta-talk.  The  other 
has  to  do  with  the  way  the  subjects  were  selected.  Since  the  subjects  were  selected 
from  various  fields  and  talked  about  different  topics,  it  is  possible  that  the  use  of 
discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  may  differ  with  disciplines.  However,  selecting  all 
ten  subjects  from  the  same  major  field  and  having  them  talk  about  the  same  topic 
has  its  own  limitations,  too,  since  the  findings  from  the  data  collected  in  such  a way 
may  be  unique  to  that  particular  field  and  not  be  generalizable.  Thus,  the  procedure 
chosen  for  this  study  was  used  in  the  main  study  despite  the  possible  limitation  just 


mentioned. 
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Summary 

The  present  chapter  discussed  findings  from  two  pilot  studies  on  the  use  of 
discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  unit-opening  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  in 
American  and  Korean  speakers’  English  discourse.  The  questions  for  which  these 
two  studies  attempted  to  find  preliminary  answers  for  were  as  follows: 

(12)  a.  how  often  do  native  speakers  of  English  use  so,  now, 
and  organizational  meta-talk  (i.e.  UOMT  and  UCMT) 
in  their  English  spoken  expository  monologue 
discourse?; 

b.  What  discourse  relations  do  so  and  now  indicate  in 
native  speaker’s  discourse  and  at  what  percentages? 

c.  How  much  individual  variation  occurs  among  the 
subjects  regarding  the  frequency  of  so  and  now? 

d.  What  kinds  of  meta-talk  expressions  do  native  speakers 
commonly  use?; 

Several  findings  resulted  from  the  two  studies.  The  American  subjects  used 
so  much  more  frequently  than  now,  they  used  so  mainly  to  indicate  “elaboration” 
and  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit  but  also  indicated  “new  topic”,  though  not  as 
frequently;  they  used  now  mainly  to  indicate  “new  topic”  but  also  indicated 
“elaboration”  and  “concluding  remark”,  though  not  as  frequently.  The  Korean 
subjects  use  of  so  was  similar  to  the  American  subjects’  use  in  terms  of  frequency 
as  well  as  the  percentages  of  discourse  relations  indicated.  But  they  used  now  much 
less  frequently  and  only  to  indicate  a “new  topic”  with  it.  Finally,  the  two  groups 
did  not  seem  to  differ  in  terms  of  the  frequency  and  the  types  of  unit-opening  and 
unit-closing  meta-talk  in  their  English  discourse,  although  some  differences  were 
observed.  These  findings  made  it  clear  that  more  extended  research  needed  to  be 
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conducted  to  confirm  them.  Thus,  the  main  project  of  the  present  study  was 
conducted.  The  next  chapter  will  discuss  how  data  gathering  and  analysis  were 
conducted  in  the  project  to  confirm  the  findings  discussed  about  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  find  answers  to  the  questions  that  had  not  been  investigated  in  the  pilot 
studies. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESEARCH  DESIGNS 

In  this  chapter  research  questions  and  designs  of  the  present  study  are 
discussed.  First,  the  research  questions  are  considered.  Then,  data  gathering 
procedures  are  discussed  regarding  the  subjects,  task,  audience,  topic  selection,  and 
instructions  of  the  study.  Finally,  data  analysis  procedures  are  explained  regarding 
the  frequency  measurement  of  so/now  and  organizational  meta-talk,  discourse 
relations  of  so/now,  and  types  of  expressions  used  as  organizational  meta-talk. 

Research  Questions 

The  findings  of  two  pilot  studies  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  provided 
preliminary  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  addressed  at  the  beginning  on  the  use 
of  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  unit-opening  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  in  the 
American  and  Korean  speakers’  English  discourse.  Although  these  findings  were 
based  on  data  obtained  from  a small  sample  population,  they  provided  not  only 
preliminary  information  on  the  use  of  the  two  markers  and  meta-talk  but  raised 
questions  that  needed  to  be  further  pursued.  Therefore,  the  first  research  question 
of  the  present  study  is  “Will  the  findings  of  the  pilot  studies  be  confirmed  if  more 
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data  is  obtained  from  a larger  sample  population  and  the  results  are  analyzed  more 
thoroughly  by  statistical  analyses?” 

The  second  research  question  is  “What  are  the  answers  to  the  questions 
addressed  in  the  previous  chapter  whose  answers  have  not  been  pursued  yet?”  On 
the  one  hand,  the  question  about  the  types  of  expressions  used  for  the  UOMT  and 
UCMT  by  the  two  subject  groups  needs  to  be  answered.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
question  of  the  possible  role  of  language  transfer  in  the  use  of  the  two  markers  and 
organizational  meta-talk  needs  to  be  investigated:  Is  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  so, 
now,  and  organizational  meta-talk  influenced  by  the  way  they  use  corresponding 
Korean  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk? 

Subjects 

This  study  was  intended  to  gather  more  data  that  could  be  added  to  the  data 
of  the  second  pilot  study  to  obtain  acceptable  reliability;  therefore,  more  subjects 
were  added  to  each  existing  subject  group.  Twelve  Korean  subjects  and  four 
American  subjects  were  added  to  the  Korean  and  American  subject  groups  that 
participated  in  the  second  pilot  study,  totaling  22  Korean  subjects  and  14  American 
subjects.  All  subjects  were  male  students  enrolled  in  various  graduate  programs  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  The  reason  for  selecting  male  subjects  only  was  to  avoid 
possible  bias  caused  by  gender  difference. 
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Selection  of  the  Korean  subjects  involved  classification  into  groups 
according  to  two  criteria:  their  oral  proficiency  in  English,  and  their  experience  of 
teaching  undergraduates  in  the  US.1  Oral  proficiency  in  English  was  used  to 
include  proficient  as  well  as  less  proficient  subjects.  It  was  determined  by  the 
subjects’  score  on  the  Speak  Test,  an  oral  proficiency  test  for  international  students 
administered  at  the  University  of  Florida  that  uses  retired  test  forms  of  the  Test  of 
Spoken  English  released  by  the  ETS.  The  test  assesses  the  pronunciation,  fluency, 
grammar,  and  comprehensibility  of  the  subjects’  spoken  English,  and  the  score  is 
based  on  a 300  point  scale.  In  the  present  project,  the  subjects  whose  score  was 
equal  to  or  higher  than  220  points  were  considered  proficient.  220  points  was  used 
as  the  cut-off  score  because  it  is  the  minimum  score  required  of  international 
graduate  students  to  be  eligible  for  teaching  assistantships  at  the  state  universities  in 
Florida.  The  score  of  the  test  was  determined  according  to  the  scoring  guideline 
from  the  ETS.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Korean  subjects’  overall 
English  proficiency  level  was  quite  advanced,  although  some  of  them  received  a 
Speak  Test  score  lower  than  220.  All  of  the  Korean  subjects  had  obtained  a 
TOEFL  score  higher  then  550  before  they  were  admitted  to  their  graduate  program. 


'Two  other  possible  variables  are  the  length  of  stay  in  the  US  and  reception  of  explicit  instructions  on 
discourse  markers  and  meta-talk.  One  consideration  was  to  divide  the  subjects  according  to  whether 
they  had  lived  in  the  US  for  three  or  more  years  and  whether  they  had  taken  classes  in  the  Academic 
Spoken  English  program,  which  teaches  presentation  skills.  But  these  criteria  could  not  be  used 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  find  enough  Korean  subjects  that  could  form  a group  that  would  be 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  other  subgroups  by  one  of  these  criteria.  For  instance,  it  was  not 
possible  to  find  enough  subjects  with  good  proficiency  who  had  stayed  in  the  US  less  than  three  years 
or  had  not  taken  academic  English  courses.  This  was  partly  because  most  Korean  graduate  students 
end  up  taking  an  academic  English  course  during  the  first  or  second  year  of  their  study  either  on  their 
own  decision  or  according  to  their  professor’s  advice  to  improve  their  English. 
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and  they  all  were  able  to  express  their  thoughts  in  a lengthy  monologue  discourse. 
The  reason  for  selecting  subjects  of  this  fluency  level  was  two-fold.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  considered  more  desirable  to  find  subjects  who  were  able  to  manage  a 
lecture  on  their  topic  without  too  much  language  difficulty.  Since  the  subjects 
needed  to  produce  a lengthy  monologue  on  an  academic  topic,  it  was  thought  that 
subjects  with  lower  fluency  might  not  be  able  to  accomplish  their  task  sufficiently 
for  the  present  study.  This  decision,  however,  imposes  limitations  on  the  findings 
of  this  study,  since  they  might  not  be  applicable  to  the  Korean  speakers  with  much 
lower  oral  proficiency  as  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  6. 

The  second  criterion,  teaching  experience  in  the  US,  was  used  to  see  if  the 
subjects’  use  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  had  to  do  with  their  teaching 
experience  in  English.  Experience  of  teaching  a class  might  have  led  them 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  using  discourse  markers 
and  meta-talk  and  to  use  them  more  often.  The  number  of  subjects  with  teaching 
experience  was  small,  however,  because  the  number  of  Korean  teaching  assistants 
itself  was  small.  As  a result  of  the  small  size  of  this  subgroup,  the  results  of 
statistical  analyses  need  to  be  interpreted  with  this  in  mind. 

These  two  criteria  were  used  mainly  to  ensure  an  unbiased  sample 
population.  They  were  also  used  to  help  investigate  the  possibility  of  LI  transfer.  If 
LI  transfer  does  play  a significant  role,  it  was  hypothesized,  the  subjects  with  lower 
oral  proficiency  and  no  teaching  experience  in  the  US  would  show  more  transfer. 
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Table  12  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Korean  subjects  in  terms  of  their  major  field 
and  the  four  criteria. 


Table  12 

Demography  of  the  Korean  Subjects  in  terms  of  their  Major  Field 

a.  major  fields 


Advertising  4 

Botany  1 

Chemistry  1 

CIS  3 

Economics  2 


Electrical  Eng.  4 

Environmental  Eng.  1 
Mechanical  Eng.  2 

Soil  Science  1 

Statistics  3 


b.  oral  proficiency 


> = 220  14 

<220  8 


c.  teaching  Experience  in  the  US 

yes  5 

no  17 


The  American  subjects  were  selected  from  the  same  graduate  programs  as 
the  Korean  subjects  since  their  task  was  presenting  an  academic  topic  that  the 
Korean  subjects  had  talked  about  as  will  be  described  in  the  next  section.  Their 
distribution  in  terms  of  their  major  field  is  shown  in  Table  13. 

Table  13 

Distribution  of  the  American  subjects  according  to  their  major  field 


Advertising 

2 

Electrical  Eng. 

1 

Botany 

1 

Environmental  Eng. 

1 

Chemistry 

1 

Mechanical  Eng. 

2 

CIS 

1 

Soil  Science 

1 

Economics 

2 

Statistics 

2 
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Tasks 

The  tasks  for  the  subjects  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  pilot  study 
except  that  the  Korean  subjects  were  asked  to  perform  one  more  task.  First,  the 
Korean  subjects  were  asked  to  give  a ten  to  fifteen  minute  lecture  in  English  on  an 
introductory  level  academic  topic  they  selected  from  their  major  field.  The 

American  subjects  were  then  asked  to  perform  the  same  task  on  the  topic  that  their 
Korean  counterpart  had  chosen.  Finally,  the  Korean  subjects  were  also  asked  to 
lecture  in  Korean  on  the  same  topic.  Other  arrangements  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  second  pilot  study.  The  subjects  were  allowed  to  take  as  much  time  as  they 
wanted  to  keep  them  from  feeling  pressured  for  time,  and  as  a result,  actual  time 
taken  by  the  subjects  to  complete  their  task  varied.  Two  additional  arrangements 
were  also  made  to  avoid  possible  interference  and  make  the  lectures  more 
comparable.  First,  the  Korean  speakers’  lectures  in  Korean  were  done  about  one  to 
two  months  after  their  English  lectures  to  ensure  there  was  no  interference  between 
them.  Second,  to  ensure  the  same  content  was  treated  by  pairs  of  Korean  and 
American  subjects,  when  the  Korean  subject  in  a pair  completed  his  session,  he  was 
asked  to  give  a brief  verbal  outline  of  the  talk  to  his  American  counterpart. 
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Audience 

There  were  two  different  audiences  for  this  experiment.2  One  consisted  of 
American  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Florida.  These  students  attended  the 
English  sessions  of  the  Americans  and  Koreans  subjects  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
second  pilot  study.  The  other  group  consisted  of  Korean  undergraduates  from 
Korea  enrolled  at  the  English  Language  Institute  at  the  University  of  Florida.  They 
attended  the  Korean  subjects’  Korean  sessions.  All  sessions  were  attended  by  one 
to  three  students  from  one  of  the  two  groups.  These  arrangements  were  made  to 
ensure  the  same  level  of  speaker-audience  familiarity  for  all  lecture  sessions  since 
Redeker  (1990)  reports  native  speakers  of  English  were  found  to  use  more  or  fewer 
discourse  markers  depending  on  how  familiar  they  were  with  the  listener. 

Topic  Selection 

The  Korean  subjects  were  asked  to  select  a topic  that  would  be  discussed  in 
an  introductory  level  undergraduate  class  of  their  major  field  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  (e.g.  introduction  to  advertising  or  introduction  to  mechanical 
engineering).  Table  14  lists  the  subjects’  major  fields  and  the  topics  selected  by  the 
Korean  subjects. 


2 The  procedures  regarding  the  audience,  topic  selection,  instruction,  data  gathering  and  analysis  were 
the  same  as  in  the  second  pilot  study.  1 will  not  repeat  this  statement  in  the  following  sections  where  it 
might  be  necessary. 
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Table  14 

Topics  of  Lectures 


Advertising 

what  is  advertisement? 

Plant  Microbiology 

structure  of  cell 

Chemistry 

organic  chemistry 

CIS 

computer  programming  languages 

Economics 

moral  hazards  and  adverse  selection 

Electrical  Eng. 

Boolean  algebra  and  logical  gates 

Environmental  Eng. 

ozone  in  the  stratospheric  and  the 
tropospheric  layers 

Mechanical  Eng. 

machine  design  procedures 

Soil  Science 

nutrient  recycling  in  soil 

environment 

Statistics 

probability 

Instructions 


Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992)  report  that  conversational  style  lectures 
contain  more  discourse  markers  than  reading  or  rhetorical  style  lectures  (refer  to 
Dudley-Evans  and  Johns  (1981)  for  lecture  styles).  For  this  reason,  subjects  were 
asked  to  give  a spontaneous  lecture  to  ensure  that  their  lecture  style  would  be 
conversational.  They  were  instructed  not  to  memorize  or  read  a prewritten  script, 
and  were  allowed  only  a brief  outline  for  reference.  They  were  informed  that  the 
audience  consisted  of  university  students  and  asked  to  assume  that  they  were 
teaching  an  introductory  level  undergraduate  class.  The  only  information  provided 
to  the  subjects  about  the  purpose  of  the  research  was  that  their  speech  was  going  to 
be  contrasted  with  that  of  Korean  or  native  speakers.  Nothing  more  specific  was 
said  to  avoid  encouraging  preconceptions  of  the  goals  of  the  project. 
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Data  Gathering  and  Analysis  Procedures 
All  lectures  were  videotaped  in  a classroom  equipped  with  a video  camera. 
No  other  subjects  were  present  while  each  subject  performed  his  tasks,  as  in  the 
second  pilot  study.  All  lectures  were  transcribed,  and  discourse  markers  so  and 
now,  and  unit-opening  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  were  analyzed  in  the  data  in  the 
manner  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

Analysis  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now 

Each  and  every  instance  of  discourse  markers  so,  and  now  were  marked,  and 
the  type  of  discourse  relation  between  the  utterance  that  follows  it  and  the  prior 
discourse  unit  was  identified.  The  following  section  4.7. 1.1  explains  how  the 
frequency  of  so  and  now  was  obtained,  and  section  4.7. 1.2  discusses  how  discourse 
relations  indicated  by  the  two  discourse  markers  were  identified. 

Frequency 

In  the  previous  pilot  studies,  the  frequency  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now 
was  measured  by  estimating  their  occurrences  per  1000  words.  In  this  study, 
however,  a different  method  was  chosen  to  measure  their  frequency  due  to  the  issue 
raised  after  the  second  pilot  study.  In  principle,  the  frequency  of  so  and  now  needs 
to  be  measured  against  the  number  of  discourse  units  that  can  be  potentially 
connected  by  them  since  their  function  is  to  indicate  the  discourse  relation  between 
two  such  units.  In  other  words,  their  frequency  should  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 


number  of  occurrences  of  the  discourse  markers  by  the  total  number  of  discourse 
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units  they  can  potentially  connect.  Thus,  measuring  the  frequency  of  the  two 
markers  against  the  number  of  words  in  the  discourse  might  not  be  a reliable 
method  for  the  purpose  of  the  study.  In  fact,  it  was  realized  that  this  method  has 
the  potential  danger  of  yielding  a misleading  conclusion.  To  illustrate  this  possible 
danger,  let  us  tentatively  assume  that  the  discourse  unit  that  so  and  now  connect  is 
syntactically  a sentence.  With  this  assumption,  let’s  suppose  that  two  subjects 
produced  English  discourse  containing  1,000  sentences  respectively  and  that  one 
subject’s  discourse  contained  10,000  words,  while  the  other’s  had  20,000  words 
because  the  former  tended  to  produce  longer  and  more  complex  sentences.  Let’s 
further  suppose  that  80  instances  of  so  were  found  in  both  subjects’  discourse.  If 
the  frequency  of  so  is  measured  against  the  number  of  the  discourse  units,  the  result 
will  show  that  it  is  the  same  in  both  subjects’  discourses  (0.08).  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  occurrences  of  so  per  1000  words,  the 
conclusion  will  be  that  the  frequency  is  significantly  different  in  the  two  subjects’ 
discourse,  at  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  (8  and  4 per  1000  words  respectively).  To 
avoid  this  potential  danger,  it  was  decided  to  measure  the  frequency  of  so  and  now 
against  the  number  of  discourse  units  they  can  connect.  Two  problems  needed  to 
be  addressed,  however,  before  employing  this  method.  One  had  to  do  with  the  total 
number  of  discourse  units  used  for  measuring  the  frequency  of  the  two  markers. 
The  other  one  concerned  how  to  define  a terminal  discourse  unit,  a unit  that  is 
connected  to  the  prior  discourse  by  the  two  markers. 
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Since  monologue  discourse  has  a hierarchical 


structure  with  several  layers 


and  each  layer  consists  of  its  own  units,  there  are  intermediate  as  well  as  terminal 
discourse  umts  in  its  structure.  Since  both  so  and  now  function  on  the  macro-level 
as  well  as  micro-level  (i.e.,  they  connect  an  utterance  to  either  a terminal  or  an 
intermediate  discourse  unit),  it  is  necessary  to  count  all  discourse  units,  intermediate 
and  terminal  , to  obtain  the  total  number  of  discourse  units  that  the  two  markers  can 
connect.  However,  there  is  a problem.  Since  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  two 
markers,  especially  that  of  now,  is  rather  small,  the  frequency  measured  by  using 
the  total  number  thus  obtained  is  likely  be  too  small  a number  to  be  considered 


statistically.  To  solve  this  problem  and  still  be  able  to  compare  the  two  subject 

groups,  only  the  total  number  of  terminal  units  were  used  to  measure  the  frequency 

of  the  two  markers  since  terminal  units  were  the  most  basic  units  that  can  be 
connected  by  so  and  now. 

The  second  problem  was  to  decide  what  should  be  treated  as  a terminal  unit 
in  discourse.  Previous  studies  of  discourse  considered  various  syntactic  or  semantic 
units  as  the  terminal  unit  of  discourse,  such  as  predicate,  proposition,  clause,  T- 
umt,  or  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of  their  study.  So  far  I have  discussed  the 
function  of  discourse  markers  as  indicating  the  discourse  relation  between  the 
upcoming  “utterance”  to  the  prior  discourse.  Thus,  I have  implicitly  taken 
“utterance"  as  the  terminal  unit  connected  by  discourse  markers.  To  measure  the 
frequency  of  so  and  now,  then,  we  need  to  measure  their  occurrences  by  the  total 
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number  of  utterances  in  discourse.  However,  there  is  an  apparent  problem.  While 
it  is  certainly  common  and  convenient  to  refer  to  the  stretch  of  discourse  connected 
by  discourse  markers  so  and  now  as  utterance,  the  term  does  not  truly  refer  to  the 
discourse  unit  that  discourse  markers  connect.  The  term  utterance  was  proposed  as 
a speech  unit  and  defined  as  “any  stretch  of  talk  by  one  person,  before  and  after 
which  there  is  silence  on  the  part  of  that  person”  in  Harris  (1951:14).  This 
definition,  however,  includes  stretches  of  discourse  of  various  sizes  and  structural 
complexity,  as  Schiffrin  (1987)  points  out,  ranging  from  a single  lexical  item  to  a 
speech  and  from  a simple  sentence  to  a complex  one.  Not  all  utterances  defined  this 
way  are  discourse  units  connectable  by  so  and  now.  For  instance,  the  three 
underlined  parts  in  the  following  example  from  Wylie  (1989:91)  are  surrounded  by 
silence  (indicated  by  a comma)  but  neither  so  or  now  can  be  used  to  connect  them  to 
the  prior  discourse. 

(1)  Okay,  I think,  these  two  guys  have  covered,  to  to  a certain  extent  most 
of  the  points  that  I wanted  to  uh,  wanted  to  go  over,  so  I’m  not  gonna 
be,  quite  as  uh,  quite  quite  as  lengthy  as  some  of  the  other  guys. 

Thus  the  terminal  discourse  unit  that  so  and  now  connect  is  not  really  an  utterance, 

although  we  have  traditionally  referred  to  it  by  this  term  for  convenience. 

Schiffrin  (1987:31-36)  points  out  that  the  discourse  unit  connected  by 
discourse  markers  cannot  be  equated  with  any  one  syntactic,  semantic,  or 
phonological  category  because  the  stretches  of  discourse  connected  by  discourse 
markers  are  not  homogenous.  For  example,  although  discourse  units  that  so  and 
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now  connect  are  usually  sentences,  other  categories  such  as  words,  phrases  and 
often  incomplete  sentences,  are  also  connected  by  them  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples. 

(2)  H:  We  listen  to  the  radio,  or  read  a book.  I mean  it  wouldn’t 

bother  y’!  Y’all  right  in  as  if  you’re  home. 

D:  Sure. 

H:  Y’got  your  parents  there  and  everything. 

D:  Sure. 

H:  So:  eh:  it’s  not-you  have  any  sisters  or  brothers? 

D:  I have  a brother. 

(Schiffrin  1987:220-221) 

(3)  H:  Did  they  give  you  a hard  time  there? 

S:  Yeh. 

H:  Now  why?  Why?  Why  should  they  give  you  a hard  time? 

(Schiffrin  1987:238) 

Schiffrin  rejects  propositions,  speech  acts,  and  tone  units  for  the  similar  reason  that 
they  do  not  refer  to  the  diverse  stretches  of  discourse  that  discourse  markers  connect 
in  discourse.  Then  the  question  is  how  we  define  the  terminal  discourse  unit. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  taken  in  the  present  study  is  based  on  two 

/ 

observations.  One  is  that  in  the  majority  cases,  what  so  and  now  connect  is  a T- 
unit,  a non-subordinate  clause  (or  paratactic  in  Halliday  and  Hasan’s  (1976)  term) 
with  all  subordinate  clauses  and  non-clausal  structures  attached  to  or  embedded  in 
it.  The  other  is  that  many  phrases  and  incomplete  sentences  can  often  be  considered 
to  be  replacements  of  T-units.  The  speaker  may  simply  use  a phrase  to  convey  a 
propositional  meaning  when  it  is  clear  from  the  context.  Or  he  or  she  may  leave  the 
current  sentence  incomplete  when  changing  his  or  her  mind  about  what  to  say.  For 
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instance,  in  the  example  in  (2)  above,  according  to  Schiffrin’s  description,  H is 
saying  to  D that  D’s  circumstances  when  visiting  D’s  parents  at  their  seashore  home 
are  similar  to  his  and  another  person’s  visit  to  their  seashore  home.  Although  H 
does  not  complete  the  underlined  part,  it  seems  clear  that  he  intended  to  say 
something  similar  to  “So:  eh:  it’s  not  different.”  In  (4),  “Why”  in  the  underlined 
part  is  a replacement  of  “Why  should  they  give  you  a hard  time?”  as  the  following 
discourse  confirms.  Thus  phrases  and  incomplete  sentences  of  this  kind  can  be 
considered  to  be  on  a par  with  T-units  in  terms  of  their  status  in  discourse.  Based 
on  these  observations,  I decided  to  consider  T-unit  as  the  terminal  discourse  unit 
connected  by  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  to  treat  incomplete  sentences  and 
independent  phrases  of  the  kind  just  discussed  as  equivalent  to  T-units  for  the 
analysis.  Since  a T-unit  defined  this  way  is  different  from  what  it  refers  to  in  other 
studies,  I decided  to  use  the  term  D-unit  in  the  analysis  of  the  present  study..  In  the 
discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  two  discourse  markers,  however,  I will  continue 
to  use  the  term  “utterance”  for  convenience  to  refer  to  “D-unit”,  since  it  is  a more 
familiar  term. 

With  all  the  above  considerations,  the  frequency  of  so  and  now  in  the 
English  discourse  and  corresponding  Korean  markers  in  the  Korean  discourse  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  markers  by  the  total  number 
of  D-units  in  the  discourse. 
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Discourse  relations 

The  discourse  relation  of  the  utterance  indicated  by  each  occurrence  of  so, 
now,  and  corresponding  Korean  discourse  markers  was  identified,  and  the 
percentages  of  individual  relations  indicated  by  each  marker  were  measured  by 
dividing  the  number  of  times  each  relation  was  indicated  by  a particular  marker  by 
the  total  number  of  times  the  marker  was  used  to  indicate  discourse  relations.  The 
list  of  discourse  relations  that  was  used  in  the  present  study  was  slightly  different 
from  the  one  used  in  the  pilot  studies.  Recall  that  the  types  of  discourse  relations  in 
the  two  pilot  studies  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  in  the  data  without 
relying  on  previously  proposed  classification  of  discourse  relations  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  biased  thinking.  The  relations  thus  identified  turned  out  to  be  very 
close  to  a subset  of  the  discourse  relations  proposed  in  Mann  and  Thompson  (1987) 
for  describing  relations  in  written  discourse.  Since  their  list  provided  a wider  range 
of  discourse  relations  already  well-established  from  a wide  variety  of  written  data,  it 
could  be  a common  ground  for  comparing  spoken  and  written  discourse  if  it  can  be 
used  for  spoken  discourse.  Spoken  monologue  discourse  and  written  monologue 
discourse  are  similar  in  that  the  comprehension  of  the  discourse  heavily  relies  on  the 
presence  of  contextualizaton  cues,  which  partially  express  the  discourse  relations 
among  the  parts  in  the  discourse.  Thus,  I decided  to  employ  their  classification  of 
discourse  relations  for  the  present  study  with  a few  necessary  modifications. 
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Mann  and  Thompson  (1987)  are  mainly  concerned  with  describing  discourse 
relations  between  adjacent  propositions  in  a topical  unit  in  written  discourse.  They 
propose  a framework  of  rhetorical  structure  theory  (RST)  to  study  how  text 
structure  reflects  the  intentions  and  goals  of  the  writer.  A text  is  considered  to  have 
hierarchical  structure  in  which  minimal  parts  corresponding  to  propositions  are 
combined  into  larger  parts  in  a bottom-up  way.  Two  adjacent  parts  are  categorized 
as  nuclei  and  satellites  according  to  their  nuclearity,  and  satellites  hold  a certain 
relationship  to  their  nucleus.  Mann  and  Thompson  list  various  kinds  of  such 
relations  found  in  their  written  discourse  data,  including  most  of  the  relations 
identified  in  the  pilot  studies.  They  define  each  relation  in  terms  of  constraints  on 
the  nucleus,  on  the  satellite,  and  on  the  nuclear  and  satellite  combination,  and  the 
effect  of  the  relation.  For  example,  they  define  SOLUTIONHOOD  and 
ELABORATION  as  follows  (Mann  and  Thompson,  1987:51-52) 

(4)  relation  name:  SOLUTIONHOOD 
constraints  on  N : none 
constraints  on  S:  presents  a problem 
constraints  on  the  N + S combination: 

the  situation  presented  in  N is  a solution  to  the  problem 
stated  in  S; 

the  effect:  Recognizes  the  situation  presented  in  N as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  presented  in  S 
locus  of  the  effect:  N and  S. 

(5)  relation  name:  ELABORATION 
constraint  on  N : none 
constraints  on  S:  none 

constraints  on  the  N + S combination: 

S presents  additional  detail  about  the  situation  or  some 
element  of  subject  matter  which  is  presented  in  N or 
inferentially  accessible  in  N in  one  or  more  of  the  ways 
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listed  below.  In  the  list,  if  N presents  the  first  member  of 
any  pair,  then  S includes  the  second: 

1 . set  : member 

2.  abstract : instance 

3.  whole  : part 

4.  process  : step 

5.  object  : attribute 

6.  generalization  : specific 

the  effect:  R recognizes  the  situation  presented  in  S as 
providing  additional  detail  for  N.  R identifies  the  element 
of  subject  matter  for  which  detail  is  provided. 

locus  of  the  effect:  N and  S. 

These  two  relations  are  illustrated  by  the  following  text. 

(6)  1.  One  difficulty...  is  with  sleeping  bags  in  which  down  and 

feather  fillers  are  used  as  insulation. 

2.  This  insulation  has  a tendency  to  slip  towards  the  bottom. 

3.  you  can  redistribute  the  filler. 

4.. .11. 

(7) 


1-11 


SOLUTIONHOOD 


1-2 


3-11 


ELABORATION 


While  it  was  advantageous  to  employ  Mann  and  Thompson’s  list  of 
discourse  relations  since  they  were  clearly  defined  and  well  established,  two 
revisions  were  needed  to  analyze  the  data  of  the  present  study.  First,  two  discourse 
relations  “new  topic”  and  “comment”,  which  were  found  in  the  pilot  studies,  were 
added  to  their  list.  Mann  and  Thompson  do  not  include  these  relations  probably 
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because  their  analysis  is  based  on  written  discourse  and  also  because  their  analysis 
focuses  on  the  internal  structure  of  a topic  unit  rather  than  between  two  topical 
units.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  add  these  two  relations  to  their  list.3 

The  second  revision  was  to  add  “main  point”  to  the  list  to  refer  to  the 
relation  that  the  “nucleus"  of  a topic  unit  has  to  its  surrounding  satellites.  In  Mann 
and  Thompson’s  theory,  satellites  bear  discourse  relations  when  they  are  added  to 
the  nucleus  in  a topical  unit.  For  this  reason,  the  nucleus  remains  as  the  core  part, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  how  it  relates  to  its  surrounding  satellites. 
However,  in  the  analysis  of  the  present  study,  it  was  necessary  to  specify  the 
relation  of  a nucleus  to  its  surrounding  discourse  since  so  and  now  were  sometimes 
found  to  precede  a nucleus.  The  following  example  taken  from  an  American 
subject’s  discourse  illustrates  the  point. 

(8)  Now,  uh,  most  people  have  heard  of  ozone.  It’s  a it’s  a gas  a 
lot  like  oxygen,  the  stuff  that  we  need  to  breathe.  But  there 
are  two  very  distinct  and  separate  problems  with  ozone  urn 
related  to  air  pollution.  And  so  I’m  going  to  cover  both  of 
them  and  give  you  an  idea  of  what  their  similarities  and 
differences  and  uh  why  each  of  them  is  a problem.  (ALF) 

The  underlined  part  is  the  nucleus  and  the  previous  part  has  a relation  of 

“background”  if  we  apply  Mann  and  Thompson’s  theory.  In  our  analysis, 

however,  it  is  necessary  to  name  the  relation  that  the  underlined  part  has  to  the  prior 

part  since  so  indicates  this  discourse  relation.  Calling  it  “nucleus”,  however,  is  not 

appropriate  since  the  term  was  used  to  refer  to  a structural  part  of  a topic  unit,  not  a 


3Mann  and  Thompson  (1987)  states  that  their  list  is  open-ended  leaving  room  for  addition  of  relations. 
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discourse  relation,  in  Mann  and  Thompson’s  theory.  For  this  reason  I chose  to  use 
the  term  main  point  to  refer  to  the  relation  that  a nucleus  has  to  the  surrounding 
discourse. 

Some  discourse  relations  identified  in  the  pilot  studies  were  merged  into  one 
when  employing  Mann  and  Thompson’s  list  of  discourse  relations.  First, 
“concluding  remark”,  “concluding  point”,  and  “ summary”  were  merged  into 
“summary”,  since  the  definition  of  “summary”  encompasses  the  first  two.  This 
change  provides  a better  insight  into  the  analysis  since  they  all  indicate  the  closing 
of  a discourse  unit  as  pointed  out  in  chapter  3.  The  following  is  the  formulation  of 
“summary”  in  Mann  and  Thompson  (1987). 

(9)  relation  name:  summary 

constraint  on  N : N must  be  more  than  one  unit 

constraints  on  S:  none 

constraints  on  the  N + S combination: 

S presents  a restatement  of  the  content  of  N,  that  is 
shorter  in  bulk 

the  effect:  R recognizes  S as  a shorter  restatement  of  N 
locus  of  the  effect:  N and  S 

“Reformulation”  and  “restatement”  were  merged  into  “restatement”  since  the  two 
were  similar  in  nature. 

(10)  relation  name:  restatement 
constraints  on  N : none 
constraints  on  S:  none 

constraints  on  the  N + S combination: 

S restates  N,  where  S and  N are  of  comparable  bulk 

the  effect:  R recognizes  S as  a restatement  of  N 
locus  of  the  effect:  N and  S 
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Finally,  it  was  decided  that  not  all  the  relations  on  Mann  and  Thompson’s  list  were 
needed  for  the  analysis  of  the  present  study  because  their  classification  of  the 
discourse  relations  was  too  finely  categorized.  For  instance,  their  list  includes 
“enablement”,  “motivation”,  “volitional  cause”,  “volitional  result”,  etc.,  but 
categorizing  the  relations  of  so/now  into  such  categories  did  not  seem  desirable 
partly  because  the  number  of  the  occurrences  of  so/now  was  small  and  partly 
because  such  an  analysis  is  likely  to  proliferate  the  categories  without  giving 
insightful  information.  For  this  reason,  it  was  decided  to  use  “elaboration”  as  a 
category  that  encompasses  those  categories  as  long  as  the  utterance  is  considered  to 
elaborate  the  information  in  the  prior  discourse. 

In  the  following  I will  discuss  each  relation  with  an  example.  Since  the  part 
of  constraints  on  the  N + S combination  was  the  most  relevant  part  for  our  analysis 
among  the  parts  in  Mann  and  Thompson’s  formulation  of  relations,  I will  introduce 
this  part  only  in  the  definition  of  discourse  relations.  Some  relations  were  found  to 
be  indicatable  by  either  so  or  now  in  the  data.  In  the  following,  however,  only  one 
example  will  be  given  for  them  with  either  so  or  now  since  the  examples  are  to 
illustrate  discourse  relations,  not  to  show  that  the  two  markers  can  indicate  the  same 
relation.  Capital  letters  in  the  parentheses  indicate  the  speaker  of  the  discourse. 

(11)  new  topic:  the  utterance  introduces  a new  topic. 

However,  you  can  still  certainly  argue  that  the  used  car 
market  um  has  some  problems  here  because,  just  because 
one  can  offer  a warranty  ....  If  you  go  up  to  a used  car  lot, 
you  don’t  find  very  many  of  them  offering  warranties  ...  and 
that  has  to  do  with  another  problem  we’re  going  to  cover 
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later  in  the  course.  Now  let’s  think  about  the  moral  hazard 
problem.  Please  do  not  interpret  the  word  moral  in  the  sense 
that  you  might  think  of  it  if  you  got  church  a lot.  (DEA) 

DEA  has  been  talking  about  warranties  in  the  used  car  market  and  shifts  to  a new 

topic  “moral  hazard”  with  the  underlined  utterance. 

(12)  elaboration:  the  utterance  presents  additional  detail  about  the 

situation  or  some  element  of  subject  matter  which  is 
presented  in  the  prior  utterance  in  one  or  more  of  the  ways 
such  as  set-member,  abstract-instance,  whole-part,  process- 
step,  object-attribute,  and  generalization-specific. 

Now,  normal  oxygen.  The  oxygen  you  can  breathe  is  02  and  uh, 
which  means  that  there  is  an  oxygen  atom  bound  to  another  oxygen 
atom.  In  the  ozone  it’s  only  three.  So  it’s  actually  three  oxygen  atoms 
all  bound  together  in  a small  triangle.  And  anyway  the  ozone  is 
responsible  for  absorbing  the  ultraviolet  radiation  before  it  comes  to  the 
earth.  (ALF) 

ALF  is  explaining  what  ozone  is  in  this  discourse,  and  the  underlined  utterance 
provides  additional  information  to  the  previous  explanation  of  ozone  (general- 
specific). 

(13)  summary:  the  utterance  presents  a restatement  of  the  content 

of  the  prior  discourse  unit,  which  is  shorter  in  bulk 

[after  a discussion]  So  those  are  cases  of  moral  hazard  where 
you’re  put  in  a situation  where  you’re  gonna  act  differently 
because  of  this  transaction  than  you  would  have  ....  (RUS) 

RUS  has  been  explaining  moral  hazard  in  the  prior  discourse  and  provides  a 

summary  with  the  underlined  utterance. 

(14)  main  point:  the  utterance  that  is  the  nucleus  and  expresses 

the  main  point  of  the  discourse  unit. 

Now  uh  most  people  have  heard  of  ozone.  It’s  a,  it’s  a gas  a 
lot  like  oxygen,  the  stuff  that  we  need  to  breathe.  But  there 
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are  two  very  distinct  and  separate  problems  with  ozone,  um 
related  to  air  pollution.  And  so  I’m  going  to  cover  both  of 
them  and  give  you  an  idea  of  what  their  similarities  and 
differences  and  uh  why  each  of  them  is  a problem.  (ALF) 

ALF  first  provides  background  information  in  this  discourse  about  ozone  and  then 

provides  the  core  information,  which  is  the  main  point  of  this  discourse,  that  he  is 

going  to  discuss  the  two  problems  of  ozone. 

(15)  result:  the  utterance  presents  a situation  caused  by  the 

situation  in  the  prior  discourse  unit. 

Um  so  just  as  an  example,  if  I have  a fair  die,  what  would  be 
the  probability  of  what  I call  the  simple  event  El,  which  is 
equal  to  the  probability  of  getting  one?  It’s  a fair  die,  what 
would  that  be?  One  six.  And  we  believe  that  why?  Because 
people  have  probably  rolled  that  die  lots  and  lots  of  times, 
and  they  tell  me  that  it’s  fair.  So  I'm  going  to  believe  it. 

(SCS) 

SCS  is  talking  about  tossing  a die  to  explain  probability  in  this  discourse.  The 
information  of  the  underlined  utterance  is  a result  of  the  situation  described  in  the 
preceding  part,  i.e.  people  experimented  with  die  sufficiently  enough  to  conclude 
that  it’s  a fair  die. 

(16)  restatement:  the  utterance  restates  the  prior  utterance,  where 

both  utterances  are  of  comparable  bulk 

Protus  are  also  single-celled  organisms  much  like  uh,  the.. 

Well  they’re  single  celled  organisms  as  are  bacteria  and 
schiano  bacteria.  But  they’re  far  more  com  complex  than 
these  prokaryotes.  So  we  have  the  proteous  animals,  plans, 
fungi,  uh  anything  else..  Let  me  check.  Yeap,  that’s  pretty 
much  it.  So  again  these  are  single  celled  organisms. 

Bacteria,  schiano  bacteria,  and  aprotus,  and  these  are  very 
com.,  multicelled  organisms.  (SET) 
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SET  is  discussing  single -celled  organisms  in  this  discourse.  The  second  underlined 
utterance  restates  the  information  in  the  first  underlined  utterance.  It  should  be 
noticed  here  that  the  second  underlined  part  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a new 
discourse  unit  after  the  comment  “Let  me  check... .that’s  pretty  much  it.  This 
begins  a new  subpart  indicating  that  the  speaker  is  going  back  to  the  prior 
discussion  after  the  comment  he  just  made.  Thus  so  in  the  second  underlined  part 
can  also  be  considered  to  indicate  "new  topic”  in  addition  to  “restatement”.  More 
discussion  about  this  double-relations  indication  will  be  given  later  in  this  section. 

(17)  comment:  the  utterance  is  not  related  to  the  prior  discourse 

in  terms  of  information  content  and  merely  expresses 
the  speaker’s  intention  about  what  he/she  is  going  to 
do. 

Carbon,  carbon  bond  was  formed.  In  1828  he  synthesized 
urea  which  is  urn.  Why  I ....  Don’t  get  me  wrong  here. 

I’m  not  really  set  for  this,  but  ....  Now  don’t  quote  me  on 
that  one.  We’ll  take  that  off.  Alright.  Where  urea  ....  I 
forgot  the  structure  of  urea.  Okay?  But  anyways  I know 
that  he  synthesized  urea.  (PET) 

PET  is  discussing  urea  as  an  example  of  an  organic  compound  synthethized  early. 
But  he  couldn’t  recall  some  information  and  did  not  feel  confident  about  the 
structure  of  urea  he  drew  on  the  blackboard.  The  underlined  utterance  is  a 
comment  he  made  in  the  middle  of  the  incident. 

(18)  solution:  the  utterance  provides  a solution  to  a problem 

given  in  the  prior  discourse,  e.g. 

Now  the  significance  of  this  is  that  a lot  of  oil  and  coal  is 
found  beneath  this  depth  of  328  m.  So  we  need  to  find  a 
way  to  build  these  structures  deeper,  in  order  to  get  down 
there  where  the  oil  and  coal  is  and  extract  it.  Now,  one 
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way  uh  is  to  build  floating  structures  with  floating 
supports,  using  the  uh  buoyancy  that  these  would  afford, 
uh  to  support  the  larger  and  deeper  uh  structures.  (AD) 

AD  raised  a problem  prior  to  the  underlined  utterance  and  presents  a solution 

with  the  underlined  utterance. 

One  comment  is  in  order  about  the  way  discourse  relations  were  identified  in 
the  analysis  of  the  present  study.  As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  example  in 
(16),  it  was  found  that  some  occurrences  of  discourse  markers  could  be  considered 
to  indicate  more  than  one  relation.  The  following  is  another  example  that  illustrates 
this  finding. 

(19)  In  other  words  when  uh  radiation  comes  in  from  outer 
space,  it  comes  in  very  very  quickly  and  goes  into  the 
ground  and,  and  starts  to  warm  the  earth.  The  warmth,  the 
warmth  isn’t  only  radiated  back  out  into  space.  It  uh  comes 
out  what  they  call  infrared  readings  which  is  basically  heat. 

This  way  ....  Now,  however,  CO2  is  able  to  trap  that  heat. 

It’s  transparent  to  the  light  that’s  coming  in.  That’s  the 
light  that  comes  in,  comes  all  the  way  down  and  hits  the 
earth.  But  the  light  that’s  coming  out  can  be  absorbed  by 
CO2,  which  you  can  see  is  that  CO2  absorbs  light  that’s 
coming  out  and  doesn’t  let  it  escape  you’re  going  to  have  a 
build-up  of  heat  on  the  earth.  If  you  have  a lot  of  light,  a 
lot  of  energy  coming  in  and  CO2  trapping  it  preventing  it 
from  coming  out  slowly  over  time  you’re  going  to  have  a 
build-up  of  heat.  (ALF) 

In  this  discourse  ALF  is  discussing  global  warming  and  explains  that  CO2 
can  trap  the  heat  that  reaches  the  earth  from  outer  space.  Notice  that  the  underlined 
part  not  only  starts  a new  topic,  i.e.  heat-trapping  of  CO2,  but  also  states  the  main 
point.  The  following  utterances  provide  elaborated  information  of  the  point.  Thus, 
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now  in  the  underlined  utterance  can  be  considered  to  indicate  two  relations  “new 
topic”  and  “main  point”.  The  reason  why  this  doubling  was  found  was  that  the 
definition  of  some  discourse  relations  was  solely  in  terms  of  the  information  content 
of  the  utterance,  while  that  of  some  other  relations  had  an  organizational  function 
built  in  it  inherently.  For  example,  “new  topic”  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  a new 
discourse  unit  inherently  since  it  separates  a unit  from  the  prior  unit.  The 
information  content  of  the  utterance  that  introduces  a new  topic  can  either  be  a main 
point  or  background.  Since  both  relations  were  indicated  by  the  same  utterance  in 
these  cases,  both  relations  were  counted  when  measuring  the  percentages  of 
individual  discourse  relations  indicated  by  discourse  markers.  Their  occurrences 
did  not  affect  the  outcome  of  the  analysis  in  any  noticeable  way,  however,  because 
such  instances  were  not  frequent. 

Korean  discourse  markers  kulayse  and  kulemyen/ca 

To  investigate  whether  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  so  and  now  is  affected  by 
language  transfer  in  case  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  subject 
groups,  it  was  decided  to  compare  their  use  of  so  and  now  in  their  English  discourse 
with  their  use  of  corresponding  Korean  discourse  markers.  Since  no  previous 
studies  on  Korean  discourse  markers  were  available,  I decided  to  examine  the 
Korean  subjects’  Korean  discourse  to  identify  the  Korean  discourse  markers  that 
corresponded  to  so  and  now.  This  section  will  discuss  the  Korean  markers  kulayse 
“so”,  kulemyen  and  ca  “now”  in  the  process. 
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The  criterion  used  for  identifying  Korean  markers  corresponding  to  so  and 
now  was  whether  they  have  discourse  functions  similar  to  those  of  so  and  now 
found  in  the  native  subjects’  English  discourse:  whether  they  indicate  a similar 
range  of  discourse  relations.4  As  discussed  in  chapter  3,  both  so  and  now  were 
found  to  indicate  a limited  range  of  discourse  relations  in  English.  So  was  found  to 
indicate  “elaboration”,  ’’summary”,  and  “new  topic”  much  more  frequently  than 
other  relations,  and  now  “new  topic”  and  “elaboration”.  Hence,  the  search  focused 
on  finding  Korean  discourse  markers  that  serve  these  discourse  functions.5 
Through  the  examination  of  the  Korean  discourse,  the  markers  kulayse  was  found  to 
have  properties  similar  to  those  of  so,  and  kulemyen  and  ca  to  now.  Kulayse 
literally  means  jo  or  as  a result,  and  Kulemyen  can  be  literally  translated  as  if  it 
happens  or  if  it’s  the  case.  Ca  has  no  semantic  content  but  is  used  to  indicate  “new 
topic”  or  “elaboration”,  a discourse  function  similar  to  that  of  now  in  English. 

To  illustrate  their  similarities  to  so  and  now  respectively,  some  examples 
taken  from  Korean  discourse  are  given  below.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
discourse  relations  that  these  markers  indicate,  the  examples  have  been  translated 


4 Note  that  the  criterion  must  be  the  discourse  functions,  not  the  semantic  content,  of  Korean 
discourse  markers.  It  is  because  their  discourse  functions  can  be  quite  independent  of  their  semantic 
content  (e.g.  the  functions  of  discourse  marker  now  and  its  semantic  content  as  an  adverb).  Thus,  it 
is  possible  that  lexical  items  with  different  semantic  content  may  serve  the  same  discourse  functions 
in  different  languages.  The  two  Korean  discourse  markers  corresponding  to  now  are  good  examples. 
It  is  also  expected  that  two  corresponding  discourse  markers  in  two  languages  may  indicate  not  an 
identical  range  but  a similar  range  of  discourse  relations. 

3 As  will  be  shown  in  chapter  5,  other  discourse  relations  are  also  indicated  by  so  and  now,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  kulayse  and  kulemyen/ca,  on  the  other.  Those  relations,  however,  were  indicated  at 
very  low  percentages,  and  for  this  reason,  they  were  not  taken  into  count  when  identifying  the 
Korean  discourse  markers.  The  Korean  markers  thus  identified  were  found  to  indicate  most  of  those 
relations,  also  at  very  low  percentages,  as  will  be  shown  in  chapter  5. 
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into  English  except  the  underlined  Korean  markers.  The  capital  letters  in  the 
parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  example  indicate  the  Korean  subject  from  whose 
discourse  the  example  was  taken. 

First,  the  following  examples  illustrate  that  kulayse  indicates  the  discourse 
relations  that  are  indicated  by  so  much  more  frequently  than  others. 

(20)  elaboration 

Minerals  like  those  are  important  nutrients.  Kulayse  the 
nutrients  that  are  important  but  likely  to  be  insufficient  are 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  Carbons  are  abundant  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  insufficient.  (KW) 

(21)  summary 

And  sometimes  this  ozone  layer,  ozone  comes  down 
following  the  flow  of  large  air  mass  and  affect  here.  This  is 
in  the  process  of  research  and  ....  Kulayse  I have  talked 
about  photochemical  smog.  And  if  you  have  any  questions 
so  far,  please  ask  me.  (JC) 

(22)  new  topic 

Now,  what  is  software,  which  has  been  talked  about  like  this? 

Software  is  after  all  using  program  languages  to  express 
software.  PL  is  the  abbreviation  that  I use  to  refer  to 
program  languages.  Kulayse,  the  topic  I will  talk  about  today 
is  the  definition,  types  and  structure  of  PL  and  how 
computers  recognize  PL.  Because  time  is  limited,  I will 
discuss  them  briefly.  (GS) 

(23)  main  point 

We  choose  systems  using  static  concepts  or  dynamic 
concepts.  I mean,  according  to  static  concepts  ....  This  part 
of  the  floor  is  pressed  a little  bit  while  I am  standing  here.  It 
is  static  state  when  I am  not  moving  my  feet.  And  if  I jump, 
my  feel  moves  like  this  and  spread.  It  is  dynamic  state. 
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Kulayse  we  need  to  examine  both  static  state  and  dynamic 
state  of  a phenomenon.  (YH) 

In  (20)  KW  elaborates  the  information  on  minerals  given  in  the  previous  utterance 
with  the  underlined  part;  in  (21)  the  underlined  utterance  summarizes  the  previous 
discussion  on  photochemical  smog;  in  (22)  GS  introduces  the  topic  of  the  lecture 
after  briefly  discussing  what  software  is.  In  (23)  YH  first  explains  two  concepts  as 
background  information,  and  then  present  the  main  point  with  the  underlined 
utterance. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  kulemyen  indicating  “new  topic”  and 
“elaboration”. 

(24)  new  topic 

In  other  words,  advertising  agencies  consider  different  kinds 
of  media  to  decide  whether  they  will  put  ads  on  TV  or  in 
newspapers  or  magazines.  Uh  kulemyen  turning  to  this 
“research  suppliers”,  of  course  big  advertising  companies 
have  their  own  research  part  in  them,  but  there  are 
companies  that  only  conduct  research.  Like  the  Gallop 
research  institute.  Well,  I am  not  sure  about  the  institutes  in 
the  US,  but  Gallop  is  pretty  well-known  in  Korea.  (HS) 

(25)  elaboration 

The  way  probability  A is  defined  is  adding  the  probabilities 
of  the  simple  events  in  event  A.  Kulemyen  the  number  of 
simple  events  included  in  event  A is  three.  Because  the 
value  of  each  of  these  three  probabilities  is  1/4,  when  we  add 
all  these,  it  becomes  3/4.  This  is  the  probability.  (TH) 

In  (24)  HW  had  been  talking  about  media  as  a part  of  advertisement  before  he  said 

the  underlined  part.  Then  he  announces  that  he  will  talk  about  research  suppliers, 
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another  part  of  advertisement.  In  (25)  the  underlined  part  adds  additional 
information  about  the  number  of  simple  events  in  event  A. 

Finally,  the  following  examples  show  that  ca  indicates  “new  topic”  and 


“summary”. 

(26)  new  topic 

So  I will  now  explain  how  these  ...  how  these  are  connected 
to  one  another  and  also  what  methods  there  are  for  connecting 
them  like  this.  Ca  here  are  two  different  chemical  elements, 
and  what  connects  them  is  called  bond  ....  (SO) 

(27)  summary 

If  we  rewrite  it,  we  write  it  like  this.  CFF  in  terms  of 
chemical  element.  It  has  beta  structure  that  we  call  methane 
gas.  I mean,  this  is  one  of  simple  structures.  Ca  this  was  an 
important  example.  We  can  think  about  many  other  similar 
examples  ....  (SO) 

In  (26)  SO  first  announces  the  topics  he  will  talk  about.  Then  he  begins  a 
sub-unit  in  which  he  will  explain  how  chemical  elements  are  bonded  to  each  other 
with  the  underlined  part.  In  (27)  he  summarizes  the  previous  discussion  of  CFU  as 
an  example  of  chemical  elements  with  a simple  structure. 

All  three  markers  show  the  characteristics  of  discourse  markers  discussed  in 
Schiffrin  (1987).  They  are  all  detachable  from  a sentence  without  affecting 
syntactic  and  semantic  wellformed-ness  of  the  sentence  and  occur  commonly  at  the 
beginning  of  an  utterance  as  the  above  examples  indicate.  In  addition,  kulayse  and 
kulemyen  also  undergo  phonological  reduction.  Reduced  pronunciation  is  often 
found  in  speech  as  shown  in  (28) 
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(28)  kulayse:  kuayse,  kulay 
kulemyen:  kulem,  kumyun 

In  summary,  three  Korean  discourse  markers  kulayse  and  kulemyen! ca  have 
been  identified  to  correspond  to  English  discourse  markers  so  and  now  through  the 
examination  of  the  Korean  discourse.  They  have  been  shown  to  indicate  a range  of 
discourse  relations  similar  to  that  of  so  and  now  respectively  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  discourse  markers  as  discussed  in  Schiffrin  (1987). 

Analysis  of  unit-opening  and  unit-closing  meta-talk 

Unit-opening  meta-talk  (UOMT)  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  (UCMT)  in  the 
subjects’  discourse,  English  and  Korean,  were  identified  using  the  criteria  in 
Schiffrin  (1981).  First,  the  frequency  of  the  two  MT’s  was  measured  by  dividing 
the  total  occurrences  of  each  MT  by  the  total  number  of  D-units  in  the  discourse. 
Then,  the  kinds  of  expressions  used  for  each  MT  were  classified  into  groups  and 
compared  between  the  American  and  Korean  groups  (English  discourse)  and 
between  English  and  Korean  discourse  (the  Korean  group).  To  compare  the  two 
subject  groups  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  expressions  they  use,  a classification 
system  of  UOMT  and  UCMT  expressions  was  needed.  Since  no  suitable  systems 
were  available,  a classification  system  was  created  to  compare  the  two  subject 
groups’  use  of  UOMT  and  UCMT  on  the  basis  of  the  form  of  the  expressions 
compiled  from  the  data.  Table  15  shows  the  criteria  of  the  groups  and  their 
examples.  All  the  examples  were  extracted  from  the  data 
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Table  15 

Classification  of  Unit-opening  and  Unit-closing 
Meta-talk  Expressions  in  English  Discourse 

A.  Unit-opening  Meta-talk 

The  talk  group:  the  expression  contains  a verb  with  which  the 
speaker  explicitly  specifies  that  he  is  about  to  talk  about  a 
certain  topic,  e.g. 

Oh,  well,  I'm  gonna  go  over  the  nitrogen  first. 

So  I guess  what  I’ll  do  now  is  outline  .... 

Okay,  this  other  problem  that  I want  to  describe  is  called  .... 
I’ll  give  you  an  example. 

Now,  perhaps  I should  talk  about  some  of  the  other  structures. 

The  let  group:  the  expression  contains  the  verb  let  and  another 
metalinguistic  verb,  e.g. 

Let’s  look  at  .... 

Let  me  describe  a couple  of  examples  of  ... . 

Let’s  talk  about  .... 

The  for  example  group:  the  expression  contains  a formulaic 
phrase  that  clearly  indicates  the  beginning  of  a discourse 
unit,  e.g. 

for  example, 

For  instance, 

Um  as  an  example,  um  I couldn’t  tell  you  .... 

On  the  other  hand  .... 

The  groups  of  other  verbal  expressions:  the  expression  indicates 
that  a new  topic  is  being  introduced,  although  it  does  not 
contain  a verb  of  tell,  discuss,  etc.,  e.g. 

Now  we  have  to  go  on. 

We  also  need  to  know  one  more  thing. 

Now  the  reason  tropospheric  oxygen  is  a problem  is  .... 

So  again  we’re  back  to. . . . 
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Table  15 -continued 

The  first/last  group:  expressions  that  contain  first,  second...,  last,  e.g. 

The  first  thing  we  want  to  find  out  is  .... 

Um  the  first  one  is  .... 
but  the  last  one  .... 

The  next/ (an) other  group:  expressions  that  contain  next,  one, 
other,  or  another,  e.g. 

One  is  that  the  part  be  .... 

The  next  thing  is  .... 

The  other  case  is  .... 

Another  important  thing  is  .... 

B.  Unit-closing  Meta-talk 

The  this  /that  group:  the  expression  contains  this  or  that  which  is 
a pronoun  that  refers  to  the  information  given  in  the  prior 
discourse,  e.g. 

And  this  is  a major  problem. 

And  so  that’s  why  acid  rain  is  a big  problem. 

That’s  advertising  in  some  form  or  another. 

So  I think  that’s  all  I have. 

The  group  of  verbally  explicit  expressions:  the  expression 
explicitly  indicates  the  end  of  the  current  unit,  e.g. 

So  I guess  what  I have  done  now  is  .... 

So  I’ve  given  you  a brief  description  of  .... 

Since  the  classification  was  based  on  the  form  of  the  expressions,  some 

expressions  were  classifiable  into  more  than  one  group  when  they  contained  a word 

that  also  characterized  another  group  of  expressions.  The  following  examples 

illustrate  this. 

(29)  The  first  thing  we  want  to  find  out  is  .... 

(30)  Let’s  talk  about  .... 
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The  expression  in  (29)  contains  “first”  and  is  classifiable  into  the  first/last 
group.  However,  the  expression  as  a whole  is  classifiable  into  the  group  of  other 
verbal  expressions  since  it  would  belong  to  the  group  without  the  word  first.  The 
example  in  (30)  contains  let  and  talk  and  can  be  put  into  either  the  talk  group  or  the 
let  group.  Examples  of  this  kind  were  considered  to  belong  to  both  groups  they 
were  classifiable  into  and  counted  twice.6 

Finally,  Table  16  provides  examples  of  Korean  UOMT  and  UCMT 
expressions  found  from  the  Korean  discourse. 

Table  16 

Classification  of  Unit-opening  and  Unit-closing 
Meta-talk  Expressions  in  Korean  Discourse 

A.  Unit-opening  Meta-talk 

The  talk  group 

...-«/  kantanhi  cenguy-lul  han  pen  hay  potolok  hakeyssupnita 

‘(I)  will  briefly  define ’ 

...selmyeng-ul  camkkan  tulilkkeyyo 
‘(I)  will  explain  briefly’ 


The  let  group 

sey  conglywu-ui  mwulken-ul  phantako  hapsita 

‘let’s  suppose  (we  are)  selling  three  kinds  of  things’ 


The  for  example  group 

yey-lul  tulese  ‘for  example’ 
yey-lul  tuntamyen  ‘for  example’ 


6 Such  double-coding  was  found  more  frequently  among  unit-opening  meta-talk  expressions  than  unit- 
closing meta-talk  expressions.  Usually,  expressions  of  the  first/last  group  or  the  next/(an)other  group 
expressions  were  used  with  expressions  that  belong  to  the  talk  group,  the  let  group,  or  the  other 
verbal  expression  group. 
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Table  16— continued 


The  group  of  other  verbal  expressions 

ku  taum-uro  cwungyohan  kes-i  ...  ‘the  next  important  thing  is...’ 
yekise  kangco  toyeya  hal  cem-un...  ‘the  point  that  needs  to 

be  emphasized  here 


is... 


The  first/last  group 

ches penccay . . . ‘first’; ‘firstly’ 

twu  penccay . . . . ‘second’ ‘secondly’ 

The  one/other/another/next  group 
ku  taum  -ey  ‘next’ 

tto  han  kaci  cem-un , ‘ another  point  is ...  ’ 

B.  Unit-closing  Meta-talk 

The  this/that  group 

I cem-i  sangtanghi  cwungyohan  phointu-lako  hal  swu 
isskeyssupnita  ‘this  is  a quite  important  point’ 

The  group  of  verbally  explicit  expressions 

kulayse  kyelloncekuro  yayki  hamyen  ‘so,  in  conclusion’ 
ikes-i  kwungkukcekin  kyellon-i  toykeyssupnita 
‘This  is  the  ultimate  conclusion’ 


Summary 

This  chapter  discussed  the  procedures  for  data  gathering  and  analysis  of  the 
present  study.  The  discussion  of  the  data  gathering  procedures  encompassed 
research  questions,  subjects,  tasks,  audience,  topic  selection,  instructions  given  to 
the  subjects,  and  data  gathering  methods.  As  to  the  data  analysis  procedures, 
explanations  were  given  for  the  frequency  measurement,  the  identification  of 
discourse  relation,  the  correspondence  between  Korean  discourse  markers  kulayse 
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and  kulemyen/ca  and  so  and  now,  and  the  classifications  organizational  meta-talk. 
Three  measures  were  taken  to  cope  with  difficulties  encountered  in  the  analysis 
procedures.  First,  a solution  was  proposed  for  a problem  that  arose  in  the 
frequency  measurement  of  so  and  now.  Another  measure  was  that  Mann  and 
Thompson’s  (1987)  list  of  relations  was  employed  with  a few  modifications  in  the 
analysis  of  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now.  Finally,  a new 
classification  system  for  unit-opening  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  expressions  was 
established.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  results  of  the  analysis  will  be  presented  and 
discussed. 


CHAPTER  5 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


In  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  present  study  are  presented  and  discussed. 
First,  the  results  of  the  analyses  on  so  and  now  are  presented.  As  to  so,  its  use  in 
the  two  subject  groups’  English  discourse  was  studied  in  terms  of  frequency  and 
percentages  of  discourse  relations  it  indicated.  In  addition,  the  Korean  subjects’  use 
of  so  is  examined  according  to  the  subjects’  oral  proficiency  and  their  teaching 
experience  in  the  U.S.  to  determine  if  either  of  the  two  factors  affect  their  use  of  so. 
Finally,  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  so  is  compared  to  their  use  of  Korean  marker 
kulayse  “so”,  also  in  terms  of  frequency  and  percentages  of  discourse  relations,  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  language  transfer.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the 
use  of  now  and  the  Korean  markers  kulemyen/ca  are  presented  in  the  same  manner. 
Then,  the  findings  on  the  use  of  so  and  now  are  discussed.  As  to  organizational 
meta-talk,  findings  on  the  use  of  the  UOMT  and  UCMT  in  English  discourse  are 
presented  in  terms  of  overall  frequency  and  percentages  of  individual  expression 
groups.  The  Korean  subjects’  use  of  Korean  UOMT  and  UCMT  are  also  compared 
to  their  use  of  English  UOMT  and  UCMT.  Then,  the  frequencies  of  the 
cooccurrences  of  so/now  and  the  UOMT/UCMT  among  the  UOMT/UCMT 
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expressions  in  the  English  discourse  of  the  two  subject  groups  are  examined. 
Finally,  the  findings  on  the  use  of  the  UOMT  and  UCMT  are  discussed. 

Discourse  marker  so 

Frequency 

The  two  groups  showed  same  frequencies  of  so  in  their  English  discourse. 
Table  17  shows  the  two  groups’  frequency  of  so.  The  results  of  the  t-test  indicated 
no  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  (The  subjects  who  lectured  on  the  same  topics  were  grouped  together.)1 


Table  17 

Frequency  of  so  in  the  English  Discourse 


subj. 

freq. 

subj. 

freq. 

ALF 

.18 

JC 

.19 

PET 

.16 

SO 

.17 

SET 

.15 

BC 

.17 

STE 

.17 

KW 

.21 

AND 

.26 

CH 

.28 

TIM 

.11 

YH 

.06 

CHU 

.09 

TH 

.15 

SCS 

.25 

JG 

.21 

DEA 

.09 

SH 

.28 

RUS 

.09 

JM 

.09 

ROD 

.09 

HS 

.06 

SCA 

.10 

CN 

.09 

KL 

.03 

JH 

.15 

DAY 

.05 

KH 

.27 

SW 

.11 

‘No  statistical  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  effect  of  topics  because  there  were  too  few  a number  of 
subjects  per  topic.  There  were  only  one  subject  in  each  group  for  four  of  the  topics,  two  subjects  for 
three.  For  two  topics,  there  was  one  subject  in  the  American  group  and  four  in  the  Korean  group.  For 
one  topic,  there  were  two  American  subjects  and  four  Korean  subjects.  It  was  judged  that  no  reliable 
test  results  were  expected  from  this  distribution  of  the  subjects. 
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Table  17--continued 


subj. 

freq. 

subj. 

freq. 

MC 

.21 

RAL 

.15 

SI 

.10 

GS 

.08 

WY 

.03 

KY 

.12 

mean 

.15 

mean 

.15 

(t  = -0.3724;  p = 0.712). 


As  in  the  two  pilot  studies,  individual  variation  was  also  found  considerable 
in  both  groups’  discourse  as  shown  in  Table  18. 


Table  18 

Distribution  of  Individual  Frequencies  of  so 


range 

A.  subj. 

K.  subj. 

> 0.19 

2 (14%) 

7 (32%) 

0.1-0.19 

7 (50%) 

8 (36%) 

<0.1 

5 (36%) 

7 (32%) 

total 

14  (100%) 

22  (100%) 

To  see  if  oral  proficiency  or  experience  of  teaching  in  the  US  affects  how 
frequently  the  Korean  subjects  use  so  in  English  discourse,  the  subjects  were 
divided  into  groups  according  to  each  of  the  two  factors,  and  the  frequency  of  so  in 
their  discourse  was  examined.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  19.  No  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  two  groups  for  both  factors  in  the  results  of  the  t- 


test. 
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Table  19 

Group  Mean  Frequency  of  so 
Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


speak  test  score 

mean  freq. 

> 220 

.16 

< 220 

.13 

(t  - 0.8739;  p = 0.3926) 


Table  20 

Group  Average  Frequency  of  so  Defined 
by  Teaching  Experience  in  the  US. 


experienced 

mean  freq. 

yes 

.18 

no 

.14 

(t  = 1.0268;  p = 0.0986) 


The  mean  frequency  of  kulayse  “so”  in  the  Korean  subjects’  Korean 
discourse  was  very  similar  to  that  of  so  in  their  English  discourse.  Table  21  shows 
individual  subjects  frequency  of  the  two  markers. 


Table  21 

Frequencies  of  so  and  kulayse  in  the  Korean 
Subjects’  English  and  Korean  Discourse 


subj. 

so 

kulayse 

JC 

.19 

.18 

SO 

.17 

.2 

BC 

.17 

0 

KW 

.21 

.23 

CH 

.28 

.16 

YH 

.06 

.24 

TH 

.15 

.11 

JG 

.21 

0 

SH 

.28 

.12 

JM 

.09 

.12 
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Table  21 -continued 


subj. 

so 

kulayse 

HS 

.06 

0 

CN 

.09 

.03 

KL 

.03 

.16 

JH 

.15 

.14 

KH 

.27 

.07 

EB 

.20 

.30 

SW 

.11 

.06 

MC 

.21 

.39 

SI 

.10 

.06 

GS 

.08 

.08 

WY 

.03 

.14 

KY 

.12 

.02 

mean 

.15 

.13 

(t  = 0.6020;  p = 0.5536) 


The  results  of  the  paired  t-test  indicated  no  significant  difference  between  the 
frequencies  of  the  two  markers  as  shown  in  the  table.  These  results  raise  a question 
about  the  possibility  of  language  transfer:  Does  this  mean  that  there  is  a similarity 
between  individual  Korean  subjects’  frequencies  of  so  and  that  of  kulaysel  An 
overview  of  individual  frequencies  revealed  considerable  discrepancy  between  the 
two  frequencies  for  nine  subjects:  the  frequency  of  so  was  much  higher  for  six 
subjects  (KW,  CH  JG,  SH,  KH,  and  MC),  and  that  of  kulayse  was  much  higher  for 
four  subjects  (KW,  YH,  EB  and  MC).  Thus,  it  was  concluded  that  the  paired  t-test 
results  might  have  overlooked  these  individual  differences,  and  the  correlation  was 
measured  by  using  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient.  The  results 
showed  no  significant  correlation  (p  = 0.192).  Thus,  the  similarity  of  the  mean 
frequencies  in  this  case  could  not  be  attributed  to  language  transfer  effect. 
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Individual  variation  was  also  considerable  in  the  use  of  kulayse,  as  shown  in 
Table  22. 


Table  22 

Distribution  of  Individual  Frequencies  of  kulayse 


range  of  freq. 

# of  subj . 

>0.29 

2 (9%) 

0.2-0.29 

3 (14%) 

0.1-0.19 

8 (36%) 

<.0.1 

9 (41%) 

total 

22  (100%) 

In  summary,  the  American  and  the  Korean  subjects  did  not  differ  in  terms 
of  the  frequency  of  so  in  their  English  discourse,  and  neither  of  the  two  factors, 
“oral  proficiency”  and  “teaching  experience  in  the  US”,  was  found  to  be  a 
determining  role  for  the  frequency  of  so  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse. 
Considerable  individual  variation  was  found  in  the  use  of  so  by  the  two  groups  and 
that  of  kulayse  by  the  Korean  group.  Finally,  the  Korean  subjects’  overall 
frequencies  of  so  and  kulayse  did  not  have  any  correlation,  indicating  no  language 
transfer  effect. 

Discourse  relations 

Most  of  the  findings  of  the  pilot  studies  were  confirmed  with  regard  to  the 
patterns  of  the  percentages  of  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  in  English 
discourse.  Table  23  shows  the  results  in  the  American  group’s  English  discourse. 
“Elaboration”  was  indicated  the  most  frequently  (39%),  followed  by  “summary” 


(20%),  “new  topic”  (14%),  and  “main  point”  (11%).  In  the  second  pilot  study  the 
percentage  of  “elaboration”  was  38%,  that  of  “summary”  27%,  and  “new  topic” 
10%. 2 


Table  23 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated 
by  so  in  the  American  Subjects’  English  Discourse 


new 

topic 

elaborat 

ion 

summary 

main 

point 

result 

restate 

-ment 

comment 

14% 

39% 

20% 

11% 

8% 

5% 

2% 

The  Korean  subjects  also  showed  patterns  similar  to  that  found  in  the  second 
pilot  study.  Table  24  shows  the  results. 


Table  24 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated 
by  so  in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  Discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora 

-tion 

summary 

main 

point 

result 

restate- 

ment 

comment 

solu- 

tion 

15% 

46% 

13% 

8% 

8% 

5% 

4% 

1% 

“Elaboration”  was  indicated  the  most  frequently  (46%),  followed  by  “new 
topic”  (15%),  “summary”  (13%),  and  “main  point”  and  “result”  (8%  respectively). 
In  the  second  pilot  studies  “elaboration”  was  indicated  42%  of  the  time, 
“summary”  16%,  and  “new  topic”  14%.  Although  the  order  was  reversed  between 


2As  discussed  in  chapter  4,  “summary”  in  this  analysis  corresponds  to  “concluding  remark”, 
“concluding  point”,  and  “summary”  put  together  in  the  second  pilot  study.  Also,  “main  point”  was  not 
identified  in  the  second  pilot  study,  so  the  two  studies  cannot  be  compared  with  regard  to  this  relation. 
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“summary”  and  “new  topic”  in  the  present  analysis,  the  percentage  difference  is 
small  enough  to  ignore. 

The  subgroups  of  the  Korean  subjects  defined  by  oral  proficiency  and 
experience  of  teaching  in  the  U.S.  did  not  show  any  significant  difference.  The 
results  of  the  comparisons  are  given  in  Tables  25  and  26  along  with  the  results  of 
the  MANOVA  tests. 


Table  25 

Percentage  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  so  in  the 
Korean  Subjects’  English  Discourse  Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


new 

elabora-  summary  main 

result 

restate 

comment 

solu- 

topic 

tion 

point 

-ment 

tion 

>220 

13% 

48% 

12% 

8% 

9% 

6% 

0% 

4% 

<220 

19% 

45% 

16% 

7% 

6% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

(df  = 

= 9,  13, 

F = 

0.4544, p 

= 0.8804) 

Table  26 

Percentage  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  so 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  Discourse  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience 


new 

elabora- 

summar 

main 

result 

restate- 

comment 

solu- 

topic 

tion 

y 

point 

ment 

tion 

yes 

10% 

56% 

15% 

8% 

3% 

6% 

1% 

1% 

no 

17% 

40% 

14% 

8% 

11% 

5% 

2% 

5% 

(df  = 

9,  12,  F = 

0.7564,  p 

- 0.6545) 

When  the  American  and  Korean  groups  were  compared,  they  showed  similar 
patterns  of  the  percentages  of  discourse  relations,  and  the  results  of  the  MANOVA 
test  confirmed  it,  indicating  no  significant  difference.  Table  27  shows  the  results. 
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Table  27 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  so  in  the  English  Discourse 


subj. 

new 

topic 

elabora 

-tion 

summary 

main 

point 

result 

restate 

-ment 

comment 

solu- 

tion 

A. 

subj. 

14% 

39% 

20% 

11% 

8% 

5% 

2% 

0% 

K. 

subj. 

15% 

46% 

13% 

8% 

8% 

5% 

4% 

1% 

(df  = 9,  26,  F = 0.6553,  p = 0.7403) 


As  to  the  comparison  between  the  frequency  of  so  and  that  of  kulayse  ‘so’  in 
the  Korean  subjects’  English  and  Korean  discourse,  the  results  showed  that  the  two 
markers  were  used  quite  similarly,  and  the  MANOVA  test  with  repeated  measures 
showed  no  significant  difference.  Table  28  shows  the  results. 


Table  28 

Percentage  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  so  and  kulayse 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  and  Korean  Discourse 


new 

elabora  summary  main 

result 

restate- 

comment 

solu- 

topic 

-tion 

point 

ment 

tion 

so 

15% 

46% 

13%  8% 

8% 

5% 

4% 

1% 

kulayse 

19% 

53% 

11%  5% 

7% 

2% 

0% 

3% 

(df 

- 8, 

10,  F = 2.2747,  p = 

0.1115) 

In  sum,  three  discourse  relations  “new  topic”,  “elaboration”,  and 

' 

“summary”  were  mainly  indicated  by  so  and  “main  topic”  was  indicated  at  around 
10%  in  the  English  discourse  by  the  American  subjects.  The  Korean  subject  groups 
did  not  differ  with  regard  to  the  patterns  of  the  percentage  of  discourse  relations 

I 

indicated  by  so,  and  neither  oral  proficiency  nor  experience  of  teaching  in  the  US 
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was  found  to  affect  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  so  in  this  regard.  Finally,  the 
Korean  subjects’  use  of  so  was  similar  to  their  use  of  kulayse. 


Discourse  marker  now 


Frequency 

The  finding  on  the  mean  frequencies  of  now  was  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  pilot  studies.  Table  29  shows  the  results.  Again,  the  subjects  who  lectured 
on  the  same  topic  are  grouped  together. 


Table  29 

Frequency  of  now  in  the  English  Discourse 


A.  subj. 

freq. 

K.  subj. 

freq. 

ALF 

.1 

JC 

0 

PET 

.02 

SO 

.01 

SET 

.06 

BC 

.02 

STE 

.01 

KW 

0 

AND 

.01 

CH 

0 

TIM 

.03 

YH 

0 

CHU 

.01 

TH 

.03 

SCS 

.01 

JG 

0 

DEA 

.06 

SH 

.07 

RUS 

0 

JM 

.02 

ROD 

.01 

HS 

0 

SCA 

.01 

CN 

0 

KL 

0 

JH 

.03 

DAY 

.15 

KH 

.01 

EB 

.02 

SW 

.01 

MC 

.03 
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Table  29-continued 


A.  subj. 

freq. 

K.  subj. 

freq. 

RAL 

.03 

SI 

0 

GS 

0 

WY 

0 

KY 

0 

mean 

.03 

mean 

.01 

(t  = 2.0606,  p = 0.0577) 


The  American  group’s  mean  frequency  was  three  times  higher  than  the 
Korean  group’s  mean  frequency.  Surprisingly,  however,  the  results  of  the  t-test 
showed  that  the  difference  was  not  significant  as  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  That  the  value  of  p was  slightly  over  0.05  indicates  that  the  groups  were 
considerably  different,  even  though  the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 
A review  of  the  results  revealed  that  this  unexpected  result  was  due  to  wide 
individual  variation  among  the  subjects.  The  standard  deviation  in  the  American 
group’s  results  was  0.0493,  and  this  large  deviation  neutralized  the  difference 
between  the  two  groups.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  data  from  a larger 
sample  population  will  show  significant  difference  since  the  p value  in  our  results  is 
so  close  to  0.05. 

Individual  variation  found  in  the  two  subject  groups  is  summarized  in  Table 
30.  About  30  % of  the  American  subjects  showed  frequencies  higher  than  0.05,  and 
about  7%  showed  frequencies  lower  than  0.01.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Korean 
subjects  did  not  show  such  wide  variation,  most  likely  because  12  subjects  showed 


zero  frequency. 
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Table  30 

Distribution  of  Individual  Frequencies  of  now 


range 

A.  subj. 

K.  subj. 

>0.1 

1 (7%) 

0 ( 0%) 

.05  - .1 

3 (21%) 

1(5%) 

.01  -.04 

9 (64%) 

9 (41%) 

< .01 

1 (7%) 

12  (55%) 

total 

14  (99%) 

22  (101%) 

When  the  results  of  the  subgroups  of  the  Korean  subjects  were  examined  in 
terms  of  oral  proficiency /experience  of  teaching  in  the  US,  the  results  of  the  t-tests 
showed  no  significant  differences.  Tables  31  and  32  show  the  results. 


Table  31 

Group  Average  Frequency  of  now 
Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


subj. 

mean  freq. 

>220 

.01 

<220 

.007 

(t  = 0.6855,  p = 0.5003) 


Table  32 

Group  Average  Frequency  of  now  Defined  by 
Teaching  Experience  in  the  US. 


subj. 

mean  freq. 

yes 

.013 

no 

.009 

(t  = 0.6371,  p = 0.5395) 


An  important  finding  was  that  the  frequency  of  now  and  kulemyen/ca  in  the 
Korean  subjects’  English  and  Korean  discourse  was  significantly  different.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  33. 
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Table  33 

Individual  Frequencies  of  now  and  kulemyen/ca 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  and  Korean  Discourse 


sub j . 

now 

kulemyen/ca 

JC 

0 

.02 

SO 

.01 

.11 

BC 

.02 

0 

KW 

0 

.01 

CH 

0 

0 

YH 

0 

.02 

TH 

.03 

.14 

JG 

0 

.09 

SH 

.06 

.05 

JM 

.02 

0 

HS 

0 

.04 

CN 

0 

.05 

KL 

0 

.01 

JH 

.03 

0 

KH 

.01 

.05 

EB 

.02 

.13 

SW 

.01 

.01 

MC 

.03 

.03 

SI 

0 

.06 

GS 

0 

.08 

WY 

0 

0 

KY 

0 

0 

mean 

.01 

.04 

(t  = -3.4094,  p = 0.0026**) 


The  frequency  of  kulemyen/ca  was  four  times  higher  than  that  of  now  in  the 
English  discourse.  In  fact,  it  was  as  high  as  the  mean  frequency  of  now  in  the 
American  group’s  English  discourse.  The  results  of  the  paired  t-test  in  this 
comparison  showed  a significant  difference  (p  < 0.05).  To  confirm  this  finding, 
the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coefficient  was  conducted,  and  the 
results  showed  no  significant  correlation’s  between  the  frequencies  of  the  two 
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markers  (p  = 0.245  where  p > 0.05  is  significantly  correlated).  Thus,  the  results 
indicated  that  the  use  of  now  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse  is  not  subject 
to  language  transfer. 

The  distribution  of  individual  frequencies  of  kulemyen/ca  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  now  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse:  about  40%  of  the 
subjects  showed  frequency  higher  than  0.05,  and  only  27  % showed  frequency 
lower  than  0.01.  In  fact,  this  distribution  is  more  similar  to  that  of  now  in  the 
American  subjects’  English  discourse. 


Table  34 

Distribution  of  Individual  Frequencies  of  kulemyen/ca 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  Korean  Discourse 


range 

# of  subj . 

>0.1 

3 (14%) 

.05-0.1 

6 (27%) 

.01  -.04 

7 (32%) 

< .01 

6 (27%) 

total 

22  (100%) 

In  summary,  the  mean  frequency  of  now  in  the  English  discourse  differed 
considerably  between  the  American  and  Korean  subject  groups  but  the  difference 
was  not  statistically  significant  due  to  wide  individual  variation  among  the  subjects 
in  the  American  group.  The  two  factors,  oral  proficiency  and  experience  of 
teaching  in  the  US,  did  not  affect  the  Korean  subjects’  frequency  of  now.  The  mean 
frequency  of  kulemyen  “now”  in  the  Korean  subjects’  Korean  discourse  differed 
significantly  from  that  of  now  in  their  English  discourse.  Considerable  individual 
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variation  was  found  in  the  use  of  now  in  the  American  subjects’  English  discourse 
and  kulemyen/ca  in  the  Korean  subjects’  Korean  discourse.  The  Korean  subjects’ 
use  of  now  in  English  discourse  did  not  show  similarly  wide  variation  mainly 
because  many  subjects  showed  zero  frequency.  Finally,  no  language  transfer  effect 
was  found  in  the  frequency  of  now  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse. 
Discourse  relations 

The  analysis  of  the  percentages  of  discourse  relations  indicated  by  now  in  the 
American  subjects’  English  discourse  confirmed  the  findings  in  the  pilot  studies  that 
now  indicates  “new  topic”  most  frequently  and  that  it  also  indicates  “elaboration”, 
though  not  as  frequently.  Table  35  shows  the  results. 


Table  35 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  now 
in  the  American  Subjects’  English  Discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora 

-tion 

summary 

main 

point 

restate- 

ment 

comme 

nt 

now 

70% 

21% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

4% 

The  percentage  of  “new  topic”  is  slightly  lower  than  in  the  results  of  the 
second  pilot  study  (70%  vs.  75%),  and  that  of  “elaboration”  is  slightly  higher  (21% 
vs.  15%).  Another  difference  is  that  the  percentage  of  “summary”  is  1%  in  this 
analysis  (5%  in  the  second  pilot  study).  In  addition,  “main  point”  is  found  to  be 


indicated  at  4%. 
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The  percentages  of  discourse  relations  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English 
discourse  were  somewhat  different  from  the  finding  of  the  second  pilot  study  where 
only  “new  topic”  was  indicated.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  36. 


Table  36 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  now 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  Discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora- 

tion 

summary 

main 

point 

restate 

-ment 

comment 

solu- 

tion 

now 

86% 

14% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

What  was  new  was  that  “elaboration”  was  indicated  at  14%.  Thus,  it 
appeared  that  the  Korean  subjects  did  not  use  now  for  “new  topic”  only.  This 
answered  a question  raised  in  the  second  pilot  study.  Despite  this  new  result, 
however,  now  indicated  “new  topic”  most  of  the  time  (86%)  in  the  Korean 
subjects’  English  discourse,  and  no  other  relations  were  indicated  except 
“elaboration”.  While  the  American  subjects  indicated  a few  other  relations 
with  now,  their  percentages  were  small,  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  two  groups  did  not  show  any  significant  differences.  Table  37  shows  the 
results  of  the  comparison  and  the  MANOVA  test.  While  the  statistic  analyses 
showed  no  differences  between  the  two  groups,  it  still  seemed  important  that 
the  American  group  indicated  a wider  range  of  discourse  relations  than  the 


Korean  group. 
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Table  37 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  now  and  kulemyen 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  and  Korean  Discourse 


subj. 

new 

topic 

elabora- 

tion 

summary 

main 

point 

restate- 

ment 

comment 

A.  subj. 

70% 

21% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

4% 

K.  subj. 

86% 

14% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

(df  = 4,  18,  F = 1.0446,  p = 0.4119) 


When  the  subgroups  of  the  Korean  subjects  were  compared  in  terms  of  oral 
proficiency  and  experience  of  teaching  in  the  U.S.,  no  significant  difference  was 
found.  The  results  are  given  in  Tables  38  and  39. 


Table  38 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  now  in  the 
Korean  Subjects’  English  Discourse  Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


new 

topic 

elaboration 

>220 

86% 

14% 

<220 

100% 

0% 

(df  = 1,  9,  F = 1.1329,  p = 0.3149) 


Table  39 

Percentages  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  now  in  the  Korean 
Subjects’  English  Discourse  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience 


new 

topic 

elaboration 

yes 

86% 

14% 

no 

93% 

7% 

(df  = 1,  9,  F = 0.0070,  p = 0.9352) 


Finally,  the  percentages  of  discourse  relations  indicated  by  now  and 
kulemyen/ca  “now”  were  compared.  One  finding  is  that  the  use  of  kulemyen/ca  is 
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rather  similar  to  the  American  subjects’  use  of  now  in  their  English  discourse, 
indicating  “new  topic”  72%  of  the  time  and  “elaboration”  24%,  although  they  still 
did  not  indicate  “main  topic”.  To  compare  the  percentages  of  discourse  relations 
signalled  by  the  two  markers,  a MANOVA  test  was  conducted,  and  the  results 
showed  no  significant  differences. 


Table  40 

Percentage  of  Discourse  Relations  Indicated  by  now  and  kulemyen 
in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English  and  Korean  Discourse 


new 

topic 

elabora 

-tion 

summary 

main 

point 

result 

restate- 

ment 

comment 

solu- 

tion 

now 

90% 

10% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

kulemyen/ 

ca 

72% 

24% 

1% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

1% 

(df  = 2,6, 

F = 

1.5468,  p = 

0.2872) 

In  summary,  both  subject  groups  indicated  “new  topic”  predominantly  with 
now.  In  addition,  they  also  indicated  “elaboration”  albeit  at  a lower  percentage: 
The  American  group  indicated  it  21%  of  the  time,  and  the  Korean  group  14%.  The 
American  group  also  indicated  “main  topic”  4%  of  the  time.  The  two  groups  were 
found  not  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the  way  they  use  now  to  indicate  discourse 
relations.  Oral  proficiency  and  experience  of  teaching  in  the  US  did  not  differentiate 
the  subgroups  of  the  Korean  subjects  with  regard  to  the  percentages  of  discourse 
relations.  The  Korean  markers  kulemyen/ca  were  found  to  indicate  discourse 
relations  in  a way  similar  to  the  way  now  indicated  them  in  the  American  group’s 
English  discourse,  although  it  did  not  indicate  “main  topic”. 
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Discussion  on  Discourse  Markers  so  and  now 

In  this  section,  I will  answer  the  questions  raised  by  the  present  study  with 
regard  to  discourse  markers  so  and  now  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  discussed  in  the 
previous  two  sections.  Firstly,  the  answer  to  the  question  how  often  native  speakers 
use  these  markers  in  their  spoken  academic  monologue  discourse  is  that  they  use  so 
and  now  about  15%  and  about  4%,  respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  D-units  in 
their  discourse.  Secondly,  the  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the  discourse 
relations  indicated  by  so  and  now  in  native  speakers’  monologue  discourse  is  that 
they  indicate  several  discourse  relations  such  as  “new  topic”,  “elaboration”, 
“summary”,  “main  point”,  “result”,  “restatement”,  and  “comment”.  This  list  is 
certainly  not  close-ended,  and  more  data  might  show  other  relations.  However, 
what  is  crucial  is  that  native  speakers  indicate  four  relations  at  much  higher 
percentages  than  other  relations  with  so:  “elaboration”  (39%),  “summary”  (20%), 
“new  topic”  (14%),  and  “main  point”  (11%).  With  respect  to  the  discourse 
relations  indicated  by  now,  native  speakers  use  now  mainly  to  indicate  “new  topic” 
(70%),  but  they  also  use  it  to  indicate  “elaboration”,  though  not  as  frequently 
(about  20%).  Other  relations  are  indicated  very  sparsely. 

Note  that  while  the  use  of  so  for  indicating  “summary”  has  been  well 
recognized  in  previous  studies,  no  discussions  have  been  given  on  the  use  of  so  for 
indicating  “elaboration”.  The  use  of  so  for  indicating  “new  topic”  in  monologue 
discourse  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  literature  either,  although  it  has  been 
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recognized  that  so  is  used  for  topic  shift  in  conversations.  As  for  now,  Nattinger 
and  Richards  (1992)  notice  that  it  indicates  “new  topic”  and  “elaboration”.  The 
findings  of  the  present  study  confirm  this.3 

Regarding  the  third  question  of  whether  any  discourse  relations  are  indicated 
by  the  two  markers  at  higher  percentages  than  others,  the  above  discussion  shows 
that  not  all  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now  are  on  a par  in  terms  of  how  often  they 
are  indicated. 

Two  questions  need  to  be  considered  with  the  above  findings  on  discourse 
relations.  One  is  whether  the  several  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now 
can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  core  function  of  the  two  discourse  markers. 
The  other  is  why  some  relations,  especially  “elaboration”  and  “new  topic”,  are 
indicated  by  both  so  and  now ? For  the  first  question,  note  that  the  relations 
“summary”,  “result”,  and  “restatement”  all  refer  to  some  part  in  the  prior 
discourse.  “Main  point”  can  also  be  put  in  this  group  when  it  comes  after 
background  information.  In  contrast,  now  seems  to  indicate  discourse  relations  that 
are  oriented  toward  the  upcoming  discourse,  and  indeed  the  fact  that  it  indicates 
“new  topic”  most  of  the  time  supports  this  generalization.  However,  an  apparent 
contradiction  to  these  generalizations  is  that  so  is  used  for  indicating  “new  topic”, 
which  is  a unit  that  breaks  off  of  the  prior  discourse.  Second,  now  indicates 


3 The  terms  that  Nattinger  and  Richards  (1992)  actually  use  are  “topic  shift”,  “qualifier”,  and 
“relator”.  “Topic  shift”  corresponds  to  “new  topic”,  and  “qualifier”  and  “relator”  can  be  viewed  to 
correspond  to  “elaboration”  in  the  analysis  of  the  present  study. 
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elaboration’  and  other  relations  that  do  not  seem  to  be  oriented  toward  the 
upcoming  discourse. 

The  clue  for  the  answer  to  these  puzzles  can  be  found  in  what  Schiffrin 
(1987)  and  Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976)  point  out  about  the  function  of  now. 
Schiffrin  (1987:324)  states  that  “now  indexes  an  utterance  to  a speaker  and  to 
upcoming  text,  since  it  marks  the  speaker’s  attention  to  a new  subpart  of  a 
discourse,  or  shift  to  a new  orientation.”,  and  Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976:268)  also 
note  that  now  indicates  opening  a new  stage  in  communication  such  as  “a  new  role 
or  attitude  being  taken  on  by  the  speaker”.  Both  studies  point  out  that  now  indicates 
“newness”  of  the  upcoming  discourse,  and  that  it  indicates  that  the  speaker’s 
attention  shifts  to  what  he/she  is  about  to  say.  I propose  that  these  characteristics 
make  now  function  as  a contextualization  cue  that  signals  that  the  speaker  thinks 
what  he/she  is  about  to  say  is  something  the  listener  needs  to  pay  more  attention  to. 
In  other  words,  the  speaker  uses  now  when  he/she  wants  the  listener  to  perceive  the 
upcoming  utterance  as  important.  The  beginning  of  a new  topic  unit  is  important, 
hence  it  is  often  indicated  by  now.  The  speaker  also  uses  now  to  indicate 
“elaboration”  when  he/she  thinks  that  the  elaborating  information  needs  special 
attention. 

This  line  of  reasoning  can  also  account  for  the  use  of  so  to  indicate  “new 
topic”.  So  tends  to  refer  back  to  the  prior  discourse.  Thus,  it  leads  the  listener  to 
perceive  the  following  utterances  as  connected  to  the  prior  discourse  rather  than 
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distinct  from  it.  In  other  words,  native  speakers  appear  to  use  so  when  they  want 
the  listener  to  perceive  a new  topic  as  a continued  part  of  the  prior  discourse  rather 
than  a part  distinguished  as  truly  a new  unit.  Thus,  so  often  indicates 
“elaboration”,  “summary”  and  “main  point”.  The  utterances  that  have  these 
relations  are  to  be  perceived  as  a continued  part  of  the  prior  discourse.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  now,  the  following  utterance  is  perceived  to  be  distinct  from  the  prior 
discourse  rather  than  just  a continuation  of  it.  Consider  the  following  example  in 
which  now  indicates  “elaboration”. 

(1)  Urn  there  was  uh  a protocol  called  the  Montreal  Protocol 
signed  several  years  ago  which  banned  production  of  CFC 
compounds  which  destroy  this  ozone  layer.  Uh  now  that  ban 
is  going  into  effect  uh  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Starting 
January  1st  1995  the  companies  uh  the  companies  in  the 
countries  that  signed  that  uh  that  treaty,  the  Montreal  Protocol 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  CFC’s  any  longer.  (ALF) 

In  this  example,  the  utterance  following  now  provides  more  information  on  the  ban 

on  the  production  of  CFC  compounds.  When  this  passage  is  considered  as  if  they 

were  presented  orally  in  a lecture,  the  underlined  part  with  now  in  (2)  gives  the 

impression  that  it  is  emphasized  by  the  speaker.  In  contrast,  if  now  is  replaced  with 

so,  no  such  impression  is  generated. 

The  above  line  of  reasoning  also  accounts  for  why  now  seldom  indicates 
“summary”,  “restatement”,  or  “main  point”.  It  is  because  a summary  or  a 
restatement  is  hardly  perceivable  as  something  new  or  special,  and  a main  point 
usually  needs  to  be  based  on  the  previous  background  information  and  needs  to  be 
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continued  rather  than  separated  from  it.  This  reasoning  also  accounts  for  why  now 
indicates  “elaboration”  only  20%  of  the  time  and  why  so  indicates  “new  topic”  only 
at  around  15%:  elaborating  information  is  not  very  often  emphasizable  as  special, 
and  “new  topic”  usually  needs  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prior  discourse  as 
important  rather  than  perceived  as  a continuing  part. 

As  for  the  question  of  whether  Korean  speakers  use  so  and  now  differently 
from  the  way  native  speakers  use  them,  they  did  not  show  differences  except  that 
their  frequency  of  now  was  considerably  lower  than  native  speakers’.  However, 
this  difference  was  not  statistically  significant  due  to  wide  individual  variation.  It 
was  conjectured  that  this  difference  might  become  significant  if  data  is  obtained 
from  a larger  sample  population,  and  it  needs  to  be  tested  in  future  research.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  language  transfer,  the  use  of  the  two  markers  did  not  seem  to  be 
attributable  to  language  transfer.  On  the  other  hand,  no  evidence  was  found  that 
would  support  the  idea  that  acquisition  of  the  two  markers  is  subject  to 
developmental  processes  either.  The  two  factors,  oral  proficiency  and  teaching 
experience  in  the  US,  did  not  distinguish  subgroups.  Two  possible  reasons  are 
likely  to  be  responsible  for  this  inconclusive  situation.  One  is  that  the  subjects  were 
all  on  a quite  advanced  fluency  level.  As  mentioned  in  chapter  4,  I selected  such 
subjects  to  ensure  that  they  would  manage  to  give  a lecture  without  much  language 
difficulty.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  as  a result,  most  of  the  subjects  have  already 
acquired  these  two  markers.  The  second  possible  reason  is  that  classifying  subjects 
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into  two  groups,  proficient  and  less  proficient,  on  the  basis  of  scoring  either  above 
or  below  220  on  the  Speak  Test  might  have  been  inadequate.  For  instance,  dividing 
the  subjects  into  more  than  two  subgroups  (e.g.  those  with  the  score  under  200, 
those  between  200  and  220,  and  those  above  220)  might  have  yielded  evidence  for 
developmental  processes.  These  possibilities  need  to  be  investigated  in  the  future 
with  a subject  group  with  a lower  fluency  level  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  more 
finely  divided  subject  groups,  on  the  other. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  considerable  individual  variation  was 
found  among  both  groups  of  speakers.  An  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  the 
generalizations  about  the  use  of  discourse  markers  is  not  likely  to  be  reliable  if  they 
are  based  on  a small  sample  population,  especially  when  native  speakers  and 
nonnative  speakers  are  compared.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  that  a few  native 
speakers  who  use  discourse  markers  often  are  accidentally  compared  with  nonnative 
speakers  who  do  not  use  them  often.  In  this  case,  a misleading  generalization  will 
be  obtained  that  nonnative  speakers  who  would  belong  to  the  subject  group  do  not 
use  discourse  markers  often  and  hence  need  to  be  taught  about  them.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  discourse  markers  should  be  studied  with  a large  sample  population. 
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Unit-opening  meta-talk  (UOMT) 

Frequency 

Not  much  difference  was  found  regarding  the  frequency  of  UOMT  in  the 
English  discourse  between  the  two  groups,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
frequencies  of  the  English  UOMT  and  Korean  UOMT  in  the  Korean  group’s 
English  and  Korean  discourse,  on  the  other. 


Table  41 

Frequency  of  the  UOMT  in  the  English  and  the  Korean  Discourse 


subj. 

mean  freq. 

A.  subj.  English 

.9 

K.  subj.  English 

.11 

Korean 

.25 

A t-test  was  conducted  to  compare  the  two  groups  on  the  frequency  of  the  English 
UOMT,  and  a paired  t-test  was  conducted  to  compare  the  frequencies  of  the  English 
UOMT  and  the  Korean  UOMT  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  and  Korean 
discourse.  The  results  of  both  tests  showed  no  significant  differences  (t  -1.4151,  p 
= 0.1662  on  the  t-test;  t = -1.345,  p = 0.1928  on  the  paired  t-test). 

The  comparison  of  the  subgroups  of  the  Korean  subjects  defined  by  oral 
proficiency /experience  of  teaching  in  the  US  did  not  show  much  difference.  The  t- 
test  results  are  given  in  Tables  42  and  43. 


Table  42 

Average  Frequencies  of  the  UOMT  in  the  Korean  Subjects’ 
English  Discourse  Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


Speak  Test  freq 


score 

>220 

.1 

<220 

.12 

(t  = 0.7467,  p = 

0.4667) 

Table  43 

Average  Frequencies  of  the  UOMT  in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English 
Discourse  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience  in  the  US. 


Teaching 

freq. 

Experience 

yes 

.09 

no 

.12 

(t  = -1.4051,  p 

= 0.1787) 

Types  of  UOMT  expressions 

Table  44  shows  the  types  of  UOMT  expressions  and  their  percentages  in  the 
American  subjects’  English  discourse.  (OVE:  the  other  verbal  expression  group) 


Table  44 

Percentages  of  UOMT  Expression  Groups 
in  the  American  group’s  English  Discourse 


talk 

first/last 

next/ 

(an)other 

let 

for  example 

OVE 

A. 

subj. 

27% 

16% 

19% 

8% 

5% 

24% 

Two  groups  of  expressions  were  used  at  higher  percentage  than  other 
groups.  The  talk  group  was  used  at  27%,  and  the  other  verbal  expression  group 
(hereafter  the  OVE  group)  was  used  at  24%.  The  American  and  Korean  groups 
showed  quite  similar  patterns  of  percentages  with  regard  to  the  expression  types  in 
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their  English  discourse.  However,  the  results  of  the  MANOVA  test  showed  that  the 
two  group  did  have  a significant  difference.  These  results  are  given  in  Table  45. 


Table  45 

Percentages  of  UOMT  Expression  Groups  in  the  English  Discourse 


talk 

first/last 

next/ 

let 

for 

OVE 

(an)other 

example 

A.  subj. 

27% 

16% 

19% 

8% 

5% 

24% 

K.  subj. 

29% 

20% 

13% 

14% 

18% 

5% 

(df 

= 5,  30,  F 

= 5.2514,  P = 

0.0014**) 

To  identify  the  group  that  was  the  most  significantly  different,  t-tests  were 
conducted  for  individual  variables,  and  the  results  showed  that  it  was  the  OVE 
group.  The  t-test  results  for  individual  expression  groups  are  given  in  Table  46. 4 


Table  46 

Results  of  the  T-tests  for  UOMT  Expression  Groups 


UOMT  expression 

group 

value  of  t 

value  of  p 

the  talk  group 

0.2903 

0.7734 

the  first/last  group 

-0.5911 

0.5585 

the  next/ (an)  other 

1.2586 

0.2179 

group 

the  let  group 

-1.5185 

0.1385 

the  for  example  group 

-2.3324 

0.0280 

the  OVE  group 

4.4115 

0.0004** 

(**  p < 0.0008) 


4 Note  that  the  significance  level  is  set  at  0.0008  in  this  t-test.  Since  t-tests  were  conducted  on  six 
subcategories  of  a large  category,  the  p value  must  be  0.05  divided  by  6.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
p value  of  the  test  for  the  for  example  group  is  not  considered  significant. 
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What  these  results  seem  to  suggest  is  that  the  Korean  students  were  not  able 
to  use  the  expressions  of  this  group  due  to  their  language  difficulty.  However,  they 
can  also  be  due  to  language  transfer.  To  find  out  if  this  difference  has  to  do  with 
oral  fluency  or  teaching  experience  in  the  US,  the  subgroups  of  the  Korean  subjects 
were  compared.  However,  the  results  showed  no  such  difference  regardless  of 
whether  the  factor  was  oral  fluency  or  teaching  experience  in  the  US.  Tables  47 
and  48  show  the  results. 


Table  47 

Percentages  of  the  UOMT  Expression  Groups  in  the  English  Discourse 
of  the  Korean  Subject  Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


talk 

first/last 

next/ 

(an)other 

let 

for 

example 

OVE 

>220 

30% 

13% 

18% 

19% 

12% 

7% 

<220 

26% 

19% 

16% 

9% 

25% 

5% 

(df  = 5,  16,  F = 1.4695,  p = 0.2541) 


Table  48 

Percentages  of  the  UOMT  Expressions  Groups  in  the  English  Discourse 
of  the  Korean  Subjects  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience  in  the  US. 


talk 

first/last 

next/ 

(an)other 

let 

for 

example 

OVE 

yes 

34% 

21% 

19% 

15% 

8% 

4% 

no 

26% 

15% 

17% 

14% 

21% 

7% 

(df  = 5,  16,  F = 0.4757,  p = 0.7891) 


The  next  question  is  then  whether  the  difference  was  due  to  language 
transfer.  To  investigate  the  possibility,  the  percentages  of  the  expression  groups 
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were  compared  between  the  Korean  subjects’  Korean  UOMT  and  English  UOMT. 
The  results  of  the  MANOVA  test  showed  significant  difference  between  the  two. 


Table  49 

Percentages  of  the  UOMT  Expression  Groups  in  the 
Korean  Subjects’  Korean  and  English  Discourse 


talk 

first/las 

t 

next/ 

(an)other 

let 

for 

example 

OVE 

Korean 

17% 

14% 

16% 

3% 

22% 

27% 

English 

29% 

20% 

13% 

14% 

18% 

5% 

( df  = 5,  15,  F = 0.2959,  p = 0.;0013**) 


Even  without  statistical  analyses,  two  groups  of  expressions  showed 
significant  difference:  the  let  group  and  the  group  of  other  verbal  expressions.  On 
the  one  hand,  Korean  let  group  expressions  were  used  at  a significantly  lower 
percentage  than  English  counterpart.  This  finding  indicates  that  negative  transfer 
did  not  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  Korean  other  verbal  group  expressions  were  used 
at  a significantly  higher  percentage  than  English  counterpart,  and  this  finding 
indicates  positive  transfer  did  not  occur.  To  identify  the  expression  groups  that 
were  the  most  different  statistically,  individual  t-tests  were  conducted.  The  results 
confirmed  the  observations  and  indicate  that  the  Korean  subjects’  low  percentage  of 
the  OVE  group  in  English  did  not  result  from  language  transfer.  Table  50  gives  the 
results.3 


5 The  p value  of  these  t-tests  needs  to  be  smaller  than  0.0008  to  be  considered  significant  (see  fn.  4 
for  the  reason). 
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Table  50 

Results  of  the  T-tests  for  the  UOMT  Expression  Groups  in  the 
Korean  subjects’  English  discourse  and  Korean  Discourse. 


UOMT  expression  group 

value  of  t 

value  of  p 

the  talk  group 

2.833 

0.0106 

the  first/last  group 

0.851 

0.4053 

the  next /(an) other  group 

0.094 

0.9258 

the  let  group 

2.986 

0.0076** 

the  for  example  group 

-1.915 

0.0706 

the  OVE  group 

-5.536 

0.0001** 

(**  p < 0.0008) 


In  summary,  the  American  and  Korean  subject  groups  did  not  differ  much  in 
terms  of  the  English  UOMT  frequency  but  showed  significant  difference  with 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  the  OVE  group.  The  subgroups  defined  by  oral 
proficiency  and  teaching  experience  in  the  US  respectively  did  not  show  significant 
difference.  It  was  also  found  that  the  English  UOMT  and  the  Korean  UOMT  were 
significantly  different  with  regard  to  two  expression  groups:  the  let  group  and  the 
OVE  group.  This  last  finding  indicates  the  language  transfer  does  not  have  to  do 
with  the  Korean  subjects’  low  percentage  of  English  OVE  group. 


Unit-closing  Meta-talk  (UCMT) 


Frequency 

The  mean  frequency  of  the  UCMT  in  English  did  not  differ  between  the 
American  and  Korean  groups  as  shown  in  Table  51.  The  results  of  the  t-test  showed 
no  significant  differences  between  the  Korean  and  American  groups  (t  = -0.2757,  p 
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= 0.7849).  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  paired  t-test  showed  that  there  was 
a significant  difference  between  the  frequency  of  the  English  UCMT  and  the  Korean 
UCMT  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  and  Korean  discourse  (t  = 3.493,  p = 
0.0022**  where  p < 0.05  is  significant). 


Table  51 

Frequency  of  the  UOMT  in  the  English  and  the  Korean  Discourse 


subj. 

language 

mean  freq. 

A.  subj. 

English 

.04 

K.  subj. 

English 

.04 

Korean 

.02 

Of  the  two  factors  by  each  of  which  the  Korean  subjects  were  divided  into 
two  sub-groups,  teaching  experience  showed  a significant  difference,  while  oral 
proficiency  did  not.  Thus,  the  results  indicated  that  teaching  experience  in  the  US  is 
a contributing  factor  for  using  the  English  UCMT  more  frequently.  This  finding 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  language  transfer  issue.  It  implies  that  the  Korean 
subjects’  use  of  UCMT  was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  language  transfer.  The 
results  are  given  in  Tables  52  and  53. 


Table  52 

Average  Frequencies  of  the  UCMT  in  the  Korean  subjects’ 
English  Discourse  Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


Speak  Test  score 

mean  freq. 

>220 

0.4 

<220 

0.4 

(t  = 0.1002,  p = 0.9212) 
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Table  53 

Average  Frequencies  of  UCMT  in  the  Korean  Subjects’  English 
Discourse  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience  in  the  US. 


Teaching 

freq. 

Experience 

yes 

0.5 

no 

0.3 

(t  = 2.4421,  p = 

= 0.0465**) 

Types  of  UCMT  expressions 

The  types  of  the  UCMT  expressions  used  in  the  English  discourse  did  not  differ  at 
all  in  terms  of  mean  frequencies.  The  results  of  the  MANOVA  test  also  showed  no 
significant  differences  as  shown  in  Table  54.  (VEE:  the  group  of  verbally  explicit 
expressions.)  The  results  also  did  not  show  difference  between  the  two  subgroups 
defined  by  oral  proficiency/experience  of  teaching  in  the  US.  Table  55  shows  the 
results  of  the  comparison  and  the  MANOVA  tests. 


Table  54 

Frequency  of  the  UCMT 


this/that 

VEE 

A. 

Subj. 

79% 

21% 

K. 

Subj. 

79% 

21% 

(df 

- 2,  32, 

F = 0.0099 

, p = 0.9902) 

Table  55 

Percentages  of  UCMT  expression  groups  in  the  English  discourse 
of  the  Koran  subjects  defined  by  oral  proficiency 


Speak  Test  Score 

this/that 

VEE 

>220 

80% 

20% 

<220 

77% 

23% 

(df  =1,2,  F = 0.3178,  p = 0.5792) 
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Table  56 

Percentages  of  UCMT  Expression  Groups  in  the  English  Discourse 
of  the  Koran  Subjects  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience  in  the  US. 


teaching  experience 

this/that 

VEE 

yes 

87% 

13% 

no 

74% 

26% 

(df  = 1,  20,  F = 0.7192,  p = 0.4064) 


While  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  American  and 
Korean  groups  and  between  the  two  subgroups  defined  by  each  of  the  two  factors,  it 
was  found  that  the  English  UCMT  and  the  Korean  UCMT  differ  significantly.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  and  the  results  of  the  MANOVA  test. 

Table  57 

Frequency  of  the  UCMT  in  the  Korean  Subjects’  Korean  Discourse 


this/that 

VEE 

Korean 

44% 

56% 

English 

79% 

21% 

(df  =2,  16  , F = 14.2124  , p = 0.0003**) 


The  results  of  the  t-tests  conducted  for  each  expression  group  showed  that 
the  percentage  the  other  verbal  expression  group  differs  significantly. 


Table  58 

Results  of  the  T-tests  for  the  UCMT  Expression  Groups 
in  the  English  and  Korean  discourse  of  the  Korean  subjects 


UCMT  expression 

value  of  t 

value  of  p 

group 

this/that 

4.675 

0.0002** 

VEE 

-4.675 

0.0002** 

(**  p < 0.025) 
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What  these  results  indicate  is  that  the  patterns  of  percentages  of  English 
UCMT  expression  groups  found  in  the  Korean  English  discourse  are  significantly 
different  from  those  of  Korean  UCMT  expression  groups.  In  other  words,  even 
though  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  the  two  English  UCMT  expression  groups  is 
similar  to  the  American  subjects’  use,  it  is  not  due  to  language  transfer.  These 
results  are  another  important  evidence  against  the  language  transfer  possibility  in 
the  acquistion  of  organizational  meta-talk. 

Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and  Meta-talk 

As  mentioned  in  chapter  1,  it  was  noticed  that  native  speakers  often  use 
discourse  markers  so  or  now  with  organizational  meta-talk  and  that  this  double 
marking  did  not  seem  sporadic.  Thus,  it  was  decided  to  examine  how  often  the  two 
subject  groups  have  such  double  markings.  For  the  UOMT,  the  results  of  the  t-test 
showed  no  significant  difference  between  the  American  and  Korean  groups.  Table 
59  shows  the  results. 

Table  59 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and  the  UOMT 
Among  the  UOMT  in  the  English  Discourse 


subj. 

mean  Freq. 

A.  subj. 

.14 

K.  Subj. 

.09 

(t  = 0.7336,  p 

= 0.4692) 
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The  Korean  subgroups  also  did  not  show  any  significant  differences.  The 
results  are  given  in  Tables  60  and  61. 


Table  60 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so  /now  and  the  UOMT 
Among  the  UOMT  in  the  English  Discourse  of  the 
Korean  Subjects  Divided  by  Oral  Proficiency. 


Speak  Test  score 

mean  freq. 

>220 

.08 

<220 

.09 

(t  = -0.3939,  p = 

3.6993) 

Table  61 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and 
the  UOMT  Among  the  UOMT  in  the  English  Discourse  of 
the  Korean  Subjects  Defined  by  Teaching  Experience 


teaching 

mean  freq. 

experience 

yes 

.15 

no 

.07 

(t  = 1.1316,  p = 0.2832) 


For  the  UCMT,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  and  Korean  subject  groups 
did  show  significant  difference  with  regard  to  the  cooccurrences  of  so/now  and 
UCMT  in  their  English  discourse.  Table  62  shows  the  results. 


Table  62 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and  the  UCMT 
Among  the  UCMT  in  the  English  Discourse 


subj. 

mean  Freq. 

A.  subj. 

.55 

K.  Subj. 

.14 

(t  = 3.9871,  p = 0.0007**) 
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The  subgroups  defined  by  oral  proficiency /teaching  experience  in  the  US, 
however,  did  not  show  significant  differences. 


Table  63 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and  the  UCMT 
Among  the  UCMT  in  the  English  Discourse  of  the 
Korean  Subjects  Defined  by  Oral  Proficiency 


Speak  Test  score 

mean  freq. 

>220 

.17 

<220 

.11 

(t  = 0.557,  p = 0.5837) 


Table  64 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and  the  UCMT  Among 
the  UCMT  in  the  English  Discourse  of  the  Korean  Subjects 
Defined  by  Teaching  Experience 


Teaching 

Experience 

mean  freq. 

yes 

.15 

no 

.27 

(t  = 0.99,  p - 0.3407) 


To  find  if  the  Korean  subjects  show  the  same  tendency  in  their  Korean 
discourse,  a comparison  was  made  between  the  cooccurrences  of  so  I now  and 
English  UCMT  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  kulayse/kulemyen/ca  and  Korean 
UCMT,  on  the  other,  in  the  Korean  group’s  English  and  Korean  discourse.  The 
results  showed  no  significant  difference.  Thus,  the  Korean  subjects’  infrequent  use 
of  the  so/now  and  UCMT  combination  does  appear  to  be  related  to  the  use  of 
corresponding  markers  in  their  native  language.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  65. 
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Table  65 

Frequency  of  the  Cooccurrence  of  so/now  and  the  UCMT  Among  the 
UCMT  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  Discourse  and  that  of  the  Cooccurrence 
of  kulayse/kelemyen/ca  and  the  UCMT  among  the  UCMT  in  their  Korean  Discourse 


mean  freq. 

so/now  + UCMT 

.14 

kulayse/kulemyen/ 

.12 

ca  + UCMT 

(t  = 0.390,  p = 0.7011) 


Although  one  could  argue  that  these  results  result  from  language  transfer, 
we  cannot  rule  out  the  possiblity  of  developmental  processes.  It  might  be  possible 
that  the  Korean  subjects  have  not  reached  the  stage  where  they  freely  combine 
so /now  and  the  meta-talk.  Recall  that  the  Korean  subjects  did  not  differ  from  the 
American  subjects  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  so/now  and  the  UOMT.  Hence, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Korean  subjects  have  passed  the  stage  where  they  learn  to 
combine  the  two  discourse  markers  with  the  UOMT  and  that  they  are  passing 
through  the  stage  where  they  learn  to  do  it  with  the  UCMT.  Thus,  determining  the 
cause  of  this  result  requires  information  on  developmental  processes  in  the 
acquisition  of  so/now  and  organizational  meta-talk.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
previous  studies  exist  on  this  subject  as  pointed  out  in  chapter  1,  and,  therefore,  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  about  this  result  until  future  research  provides  more 
information  on  how  organizational  meta-talk  is  acquired  as  discussed  in  the  next 


section. 
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Discussion  on  the  UOMT  and  UCMT 

In  this  section  I discuss  the  results  regarding  the  use  of  organizational  meta- 
talk in  terms  of  the  following  three  questions:  (a)  how  native  speakers  use  it;  (b) 
how  Korean  speakers  differ  from  native  speakers  in  their  use  of  English 
organizational  meta-talk;  (c)  whether  language  transfer  is  in  play  in  Korean 
speakers’  use  of  English  organizational  meta-talk. 

As  to  the  first  question,  native  speakers  do  not  use  organizational  meta-talk 
as  often  as  they  use  discourse  markers,  since  meta-talk  expressions  indicate  the 
opening  or  closing  of  intermediate  discourse  units  only.  The  frequencies  of  the 
UOMT  and  UCMT  show  that  native  speakers  indicate  the  opening  more  often 
(10%)  than  the  closing  of  a discourse  unit  (4%).  Five  groups  of  expressions  are 
used  as  the  UOMT:  the  talk  group  (27%),  the  first/last  group  (16%),  the 
next/ (an) other  group  (19%),  the  let  group  (8%),  the  for  example  group  (5%),  and 
the  OVE  group  (24%).  For  the  UCMT  expressions,  two  groups  are  used:  the 
this/that  group  (79%)  and  the  VEE  group  (21%).  In  addition,  so/now  is  used  with 
the  UOMT  and  UCMT  about  15%  and  50%  of  the  total  number  of  the  UOMT  and 
UCMT,  respectively. 

Three  points  need  to  be  noted  regarding  these  results.  One  is  that  native 
speakers  tend  to  use  expressions  of  the  talk  group  and  the  OVE  group  more 
frequently  than  other  groups  for  the  UOMT.  Expression  of  these  two  groups  state 
more  explicitly  what  the  speaker  is  about  to  talk  about  than  other  group  expressions. 
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For  example,  Now,  I’m  gonna  talk  about  the  next  reason  states  the  speaker’s 
intention  more  explicitly  than  the  next  reason  is  ....  Thus,  native  speakers  tend  to 
state  what  they  will  discuss  explicitly  more  than  half  of  the  time  they  use  the 
UOMT.  The  second  point  is  that  native  speakers  use  the  this/that  group 
expressions  predominantly  for  the  UCMT.  Thus,  the  end  of  a discourse  unit  does 
not  seem  to  need  to  be  announced  with  explicit  statements.  In  other  words,  using 
an  expression  such  as  This  is  the  first  reason  is  much  more  likely  to  be  used  than  I 
have  discussed  the  first  reason  by  native  speakers.  Finally,  native  speakers  use 
so/now  about  half  of  the  time  they  use  the  UCMT.  Thus,  a common  way  to  end  a 
discourse  unit  would  be  to  use  the  expression  “ so  this  is  ...  ”.  These  three  points 
are  important  information  for  the  instructors  of  ESL  since  they  can  be  used  for 
assisting  students  to  produce  more  native-like  monologue  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  question  how  Korean  speakers  differ  from  native 
speakers  in  their  use  of  the  UOMT  and  UCMT,  they  do  not  differ  from  native 
speakers  in  terms  of  the  frequency.  In  terms  of  the  expression  groups,  they  are 
similar  to  native  speakers  except  that  they  use  the  OVE  group  at  a much  lower 
percentage  than  native  speakers  for  the  UOMT  (5%  vs.  24%).  As  to  how  often 
they  use  so/now  and  the  UOMT/UCMT  together,  they  use  them  together  at  a 
percentage  similar  to  that  of  native  speakers  for  the  UOMT  (9%  vs.  14%),  albeit  a 
little  lower.  However,  they  use  them  at  a much  lower  percentage  for  the  UCMT 


(14%  vs.  55%). 
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Regarding  the  third  question  whether  language  transfer  plays  a role  in  the 
acquisition  of  organizational  meta-talk,  several  results  point  against  language 
transfer.  First,  since  the  Korean  subjects  use  the  OVE  group  in  their  Korean  unit- 
opening meta-talk  at  a relatively  high  percentage,  their  low  percentage  of  the  OVE 
group  in  their  English  unit-opening  meta-talk  canncot  be  considered  a factor  of 
language  transfer.  Second,  while  the  Korean  subjects’  frequency  of  unit-closing 
meta-talk  in  their  English  discourse  is  lower  than  that  of  the  American  subjects,  the 
frequency  of  their  Korean  unit-closing  meta-talk  is  much  higher  than  that  of  their 
English  unit-closing  meta-talk.  Finally,  percentages  of  the  types  of  expressions  that 
the  Korean  subjects  use  for  unit-closing  meta-talk  are  significantly  different  between 
the  English  and  Korean  discourse.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  language  transfer  does 
not  play  a role  in  the  acquisition  of  organizational  meta-talk. 

There  was  one  result  that  was  attributable  to  either  language  transfer  or 
developmental  processes:  the  low  frequency  of  the  double  use  of  so/now  and  unit- 
closing meta-talk  in  the  Korean  subjects’  English  discourse.  It  could  result  from 
language  transfer  since  the  Korean  subjects  also  used  corresponding  Korean 
discourse  markers  and  unit-closing  meta-talk  at  a low  frequency  in  their  Korean 
discourse.  However,  it  could  also  be  due  to  developmental  processes  since  the 
same  result  will  be  obtained  if  the  Korean  subjects  were  passing  through  the 
developmental  stage  in  which  such  double  use  of  so/now  and  unit-closing  meta-talk 
is  supposed  to  be  acquired.  Due  to  the  lack  of  studies  on  the  acquisition  of  so  and 
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now  and  organizational  meta-talk,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  to  which  the  result 
should  be  attributed  to. 

One  apparent  problem  should  be  considered,  however,  before  concluding 
that  the  acquisition  of  organizational  meta-talk  progresses  along  developmental 
stages.  One  weould  expect  the  Korean  subjects’  use  of  organizational  meta-talk  to 
differ  significantly  between  those  with  high  oral  proficiency  and  those  with  low 
proficiency  if  organizational  meta-talk  is  acquired  along  developmental  stages.  In 
other  words,  more  proficient  subjects  should  use  organizational  meta-talk 
significantly  in  a more  native-like  manner  than  less  proficient  subjects.  However, 
no  differences  were  found  between  the  two  Korean  subgroups  defined  by  oral 
proficiency.  Hence,  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction:  Since  several  results  point 
against  language  transfer,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  developmental  processes  that  affect 
the  acquisition  of  organizational  meta-talk;  however,  no  results  were  found  to  show 
the  effect  of  developmental  processes. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  why  evidence  for  developmental  stages 
was  not  found.  First,  although  the  Korean  subjects  were  divided  into  a more 
proficient  group  and  a less  proficient  group  by  their  Speak  Test  score,  all  or  most 
Korean  subjects  might  have  been  passing  through  the  stage  where  they  were 
acquiring  the  use  of  discourse  markers  and  organizational  meta-talk.  This 
possibility  seems  plausible  since  all  of  the  Korean  subjects  had  quite  advanced 
proficiency  in  English.  Then,  it  is  natural  that  the  two  subgroups  do  not  show 
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significant  differences  in  their  use  of  organizational  meta-talk.  The  second 
possibility  is  that  the  criterion  for  determining  oral  proficiency  may  have  needed  to 
be  more  finely  tuned.  It  might  have  been  more  informative  if  the  Korean  subjects 
had  been  more  finely  divided  (e.g.  those  with  the  score  under  200,  those  with  the 
score  between  200  and  220,  and  those  with  the  score  above  220).  The  lack  of 
supporting  results  for  developmental  processes  could  result  from  either  of  these 
possibilities.  At  present,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  developmental  processes 
are  likely  to  affect  the  acquisition  of  organizational  meta-talk,  since  several  results 
were  found  to  negate  the  possibility  of  language  transfer.  Future  research  is  called 
for  to  provide  more  information  on  how  organizational  meta-talk  is  acquired  in 
order  to  confirm  or  refute  this  provisional  conclusion.  Future  studies  may  be 
carried  in  three  directions  in  this  regard.  One  is  to  conduct  a longitudinal  study  on 
a group  of  Korean  subjects  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  use  of  discourse  markers 
and  organizational  meta-talk.  Another  is  to  conduct  a cross-sectional  study  on  a 
large  Korean  subject  group  that  can  be  divided  into  several  subgroups  according  to 
their  fluency  levels.  The  third  direction  is  to  investigate  how  speakers  of  different 
language  backgrounds  and  different  levels  of  fluency  in  English  use  discourse 
markers  and  meta-talk  to  see  if  there  are  any  common  developmental  patterns.  The 
findings  of  studies  in  these  directions  will  contribute  to  our  better  understanding  of 
developmental  stages  of  the  acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and  organizational 


meta-talk. 
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Summary 

In  this  section  the  results  of  the  present  study  were  presented  and  discussed. 
Three  main  questions  were  addressed  regarding  the  role  of  discourse  markers  so 
and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  in  the  English  spoken  academic  monologue 
discourse:  (a)  How  are  these  cues  used  by  native  speakers?;  (b)  Does  normative 
speakers’  use  of  these  cues  differ  from  native  speakers’?;  (c)  Is  Korean  speakers’ 
use  of  these  cues  affected  by  language  transfer  or  developmental  processes? 

The  first  question  was  investigated  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  these  cues, 
the  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now,  and  the  types  of  expressions  used 
for  organizational  meta-talk  in  the  American  subjects’  English  discourse.  In  terms 
of  frequency,  the  American  subjects  used  so  much  more  frequently  than  now  (15% 
and  4%  of  their  total  number  of  D-units  respectively).  Wide  individual  variation  in 
the  use  of  so,  now,  and  corresponding  Korean  discourse  markers  was  observed 
among  the  subjects  in  each  group,  and  it  was  cautioned  that  future  studies  of 
discourse  markers  should  be  based  on  a large  sample  population  to  obtain  reliable 
results.  The  American  subjects  used  unit-opening  meta-talk  much  more  frequently 
than  unit-closing  meta-talk  (10%  and  4%  of  the  total  number  of  D-units 
respectively). 

As  to  the  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now,  so  indicated  a small 
range  of  discourse  relations.  More  importantly,  it  indicated  four  discourse  relations 
at  much  higher  percentages  than  other  relations:  “elaboration”  (39%),  “summary” 
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(20%),  “new  topic”  (14%),  and  main  point  (11  %).  Now  was  also  found  to  indicate 
a small  range  of  relations,  but  two  relations  were  indicated  at  higher  percentages 
than  others:  “new  topic”  (70%)  and  “elaboration”  (21%). 

These  findings  regarding  the  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now 
raised  two  questions.  One  was  whether  any  generalizations  could  account  for  the 
several  discourse  relations  indicated  by  so  and  now.  The  other  was  why  some 
relations,  especially  “elaboration”  and  “new  topic”,  are  indicated  by  both  so  and 
now.  I proposed  that  the  core  function  of  so  as  a contextualization  cue  is  to  indicate 
that  the  upcoming  part  of  the  discourse  is  a continuation  rather  than  something  that 
needs  to  be  distinguished  as  separate.  I further  proposed  that  the  core  function  of 
now  is  to  indicate  that  the  upcoming  part  is  something  important  and  distinct  from 
the  prior  discourse. 

The  American  subjects  used  a range  of  different  types  of  expressions  for 
organizational  meta-talk.  For  unit-opening  meta-talk,  they  used  six  groups  of 
expressions:  the  talk  group  (27%),  the  first/last  group  (16%),  the  next/ (an) other 
group  (19%),  the  let  group  (8%),  the  for  example  group  (5%),  and  the  other  verbal 
expression  group  (24%).  For  unit-closing  meta-talk,  they  used  two  groups:  the 
this/that  group  (79%)  and  the  verbally  explicit  expression  group  (21%).  In 
addition,  they  used  so/now  with  unit-closing  meta-talk  at  much  higher  percentages 
than  unit-opening  meta-talk  (15%  and  50%,  respectively). 
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Regarding  whether  the  Korean  speakers  differ  from  native  speakers  in  their 
use  of  so,  and  now,  the  Korean  subjects  were  not  different  except  that  their 
frequency  of  now  was  considerably  lower  than  native  speakers’.  However,  this  low 
frequency  of  now  in  the  Korean  speakers’  discourse  was  not  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  because  of  wide  individual  variation  among  the  American  subjects.  It 
was  conjectured  that  future  research  may  show  it  to  be  significant  if  a larger  sample 
population  is  selected.  As  to  organizational  meta-talk,  the  two  subject  groups  were 
similar  except  for  two  differences.  One  difference  was  that  the  Korean  subjects 
used  the  other  verbal  expression  group  at  a much  lower  percentage  than  native 
speakers  (5%  vs.  24%)  when  they  used  unit-opening  meta-talk  in  English  discourse. 
The  other  difference  was  in  the  double  use  of  so /now  and  unit-closing  meta-talk. 
The  Korean  subjects  used  it  at  a much  lower  frequency  (22%  vs.  49%). 

Most  of  these  differences  that  the  Korean  subjects  showed  were  found  to  be 
evidence  against  language  transfer.  Also,  a comaparison  between  the  Korean 
subjects’  English  discourse  and  their  Korean  discourse  revealed  additional  evidence 
against  language  transfer.  These  results  imply  that  the  acquisition  of  so,  now,  and 
organizational  meta-talk  is  likely  to  be  affected  bv  developmental  processes.  Before 
this  conclusion  can  be  accepted  with  confidence,  one  apparent  problem  needs  to  be 
considered:  No  results  were  found  to  show  that  the  level  of  oral  proficiency  was  in 
proportion  to  the  native-like  use  of  the  two  discourse  markers  and  organizational 
meta-talk.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  absence  of  such  results  was  either  because  the 
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criterion  of  oral  proficiency  was  inadequate  or  because  the  Korean  subjects  needed 
to  be  divided  more  finely  into  subgroups. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSION 


In  this  chapter  theoretical  and  methodological  implications  of  the  results  of 
this  study  are  considered,  followed  by  a discussion  of  pedagogical  implications. 
Then,  directions  of  future  research  are  presented. 

Theoretical  and  Methodological  Implications 

Although  the  focus  of  its  subject  is  confined  to  the  discourse  markers  so  and 
now  and  organizational  meta-talk,  this  study  raises  several  methodological 
implications  for  future  studies  on  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  in  general.  Most 
importantly,  it  investigated  aspects  of  these  contextualization  cues  that  have  not 
been  studied  in  previous  research,  such  as  what  specific  discourse  relations  are 
indicated  by  discourse  markers,  and  what  types  of  expressions  are  used  for 
organizational  meta-talk. 

Several  issues  were  raised  in  the  process  of  the  investigation  in  this  study. 
First,  a reliable  method  to  measure  the  frequency  of  discourse  markers  was  needed. 
Estimating  the  number  of  discourse  markers  per  1,000  words  as  done  in  previous 
studies  (e.g.  Flowerdew  and  Tauroza,  1995)  was  shown  to  be  inadequate.  As  an 
alternative,  it  was  proposed  that  frequency  of  discourse  markers  be  measured  by 
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dividing  the  number  of  occurrences  of  a discourse  marker  by  the  total  number  of  the 
discourse  units,  that  is,  T-units,  and  fragments  that  can  be  considered  as  a 
replacement  of  a T-unit.  However,  this  method  needs  further  refines  when 
measuring  the  frequency  of  organizational  meta-talk.  Organizational  meta-talk 
indicates  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  intermediate  discourse  unit,  not  a terminal 
unit.  Thus,  to  be  accurate,  its  frequency  needs  to  be  measured  by  dividing  the 
number  of  instances  of  organizational  meta-talk  by  the  total  number  of  intermediate 
discourse  units  instead  of  basic  units.  Yet,  identifying  intermediate  discourse  units 
is  quite  subjective  and  can  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  analyst.  For  this 
reason,  I decided  to  use  the  total  number  of  D-units  in  this  study,  defined  as  in  this 
study,  to  avoid  bias  in  the  analysis.  Another  alternative  solution  would  be  to  seek 
consensus  among  several  analysts  as  to  boundaries  of  intermediate  discourse  units. 
This  solution  was  not  chosen  for  this  study  due  to  the  difficulty  to  find  a group  of 
analysts  who  could  participate  in  the  research.  I will  leave  it  for  future  research. 

Another  issue  concerns  discourse  relations  indicated  by  each  discourse 
markers.  Previous  studies  on  discourse  markers  were  mainly  concerned  with 
discourse  relations  that  are  typically  indicated  by  individual  discourse  markers.  In 
contrast,  this  study  aimed  at  identifying  the  full  range  of  discourse  relations 
indicated  by  the  two  markers  so  and  now.  Hence,  a list  of  discourse  relations  was 
needed  as  a reference  to  identify  the  specific  discourse  relations  indicated  by  a 
discourse  marker.  This  study  proposed  that  Mann  and  Thompson’s  (1987)  list  of 
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discourse  relations  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Employing  their  list  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  a common  ground  for  comparing  written  discourse  and 
spoken  discourse  in  future  studies,  since  it  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  written  discourse.  Some  modification  of  the  list  was  necessary, 
however.  First,  a number  of  discourse  relations  that  were  found  from  the  data  for 
this  study  were  not  in  Mann  and  Thompson’s  list  and  needed  to  be  added.  Second 
and  more  importantly,  the  relations  in  their  list  were  too  finely  classified  to  be 
employed  for  the  kind  of  analyses  conducted  in  this  study.  For  this  reason,  I chose 
a subset  of  relations  in  the  list  that  could  be  used  as  general  categories.  This  second 
modification  raises  an  issue  regarding  which  relations  should  be  considered  general. 
I will  leave  this  issue  to  be  considered  in  future  studies. 

A third  issue  concerned  the  classification  of  organizational  meta-talk 
expressions.  The  lists  given  in  previous  studies  (e.g.  Keller,  1979;  Nattinger  and 
Richards,  1992)  classify  diverse  meta-talk  expressions  by  functions.  Thus,  in  their 
lists,  expressions  with  the  same  function  were  all  put  into  the  same  group.  Such 
lists,  however,  do  not  provide  enough  information  on  how  native  speakers  use  such 
expressions.  For  instance,  native  speakers  may  use  certain  expressions  much  more 
frequently  than  others.  If  this  is  the  case,  knowing  the  expressions  that  are  more 
frequently  used  by  native  speakers  helps  normative  speakers  become  native-like 
more  efficiently.  To  obtain  such  information,  meta-talk  expressions  used  by  native 
speakers  need  to  be  classified  into  subgroups  and  studied  regarding  how  frequently 
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they  are  used  by  native  speakers.  In  the  absence  of  any  suitable  system,  a new 
system  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the  form  of  the  expressions  found  in  the  data. 
In  this  regard,  the  approach  taken  in  this  study  is  new  in  the  study  of  discourse 
markers  and  meta-talk. 

The  last  issue  is  about  language  transfer.  Although  this  study  aimed  at 
contributing  to  the  knowledge  on  this  issue,  it  suffered  from  the  absence  of 
information  on  language  transfer  or  developmental  stages  in  the  acquisition  of 
discourse  markers  or  meta-talk.  Thus,  an  important  implication  in  this  regard  is 
that  this  study  underscored  the  need  for  obtaining  such  information  in  future 
research.  Despite  the  lack  of  such  information,  this  study  based  its  quest  on  the 
following  hypothesis:  If  Korean  speakers  have  a certain  difference  in  their  use  of 
discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  that  is  not  attributable  to 
language  transfer,  it  is  likely  to  be  due  to  developmental  processes,  and  how 
strongly  Korean  speakers  will  show  the  difference  will  be  inversely  proportionate  to 
their  oral  proficiency  level.  The  subjects’  Speak  Test  score  was  used  to  determine 
oral  proficiency  level  in  this  study.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  whether  the  criterion 
is  completely  reliable.  For  this  study  did  not  yield  results  that  showed  the  expected 
inverse  correlation  between  the  degree  of  differences  and  the  oral  proficiency  level 
of  the  subjects,  despite  the  fact  that  it  did  find  several  results  pointing  against 
language  transfer.  A possible  reason  for  the  absence  of  such  results  was  suspected 
to  be  that  the  criterion  used  to  define  Korean  subgroups  according  to  oral 
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proficiency  was  not  adequate.  Thus,  this  possibility  needs  to  be  investigated  in  the 
future. 


Pedagogical  Implications 

The  first  pedagogical  implication  of  this  study  is  that  the  findings  can  be 
useful  for  teaching  English  for  special  purposes.  They  can  be  used  for  teaching 
normative  speakers  who  need  to  produce  lengthy  spoken  monologue  discourse  and 
yet  who  do  not  use  so  I now  or  organizational  meta-talk  appropriately.  As  pointed 
out  in  Gumperz  (1982,  1990),  the  knowledge  of  contextualization  cues  in  a language 
is  shared  by  the  members  of  a speech  community  who  share  the  language  as  their 
native  language.  In  the  case  of  spoken  academic  monologue  discourse  like 
university  lectures,  the  speaker  and  the  audience  share  a common  stock  of 
knowledge  about  the  contextualization  cues  that  are  used  to  indicate  how  the 
discourse  is  structured  and  how  different  parts  of  the  discourse  are  related  to  one 
another.  Due  to  such  shared  knowledge,  comprehension  of  the  discourse  is  likely  to 
be  smooth  and  successful  when  the  speaker  and  the  audience  are  all  native  speakers 
of  English.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  speaker  is  a normative  speaker  and  has  not 
acquired  such  knowledge  sufficiently,  he/she  is  likely  to  misuse  contextualization 
cues,  and  the  audience  would  experience  difficulty  in  comprehension  (e.g. 
Gumperz,  1979,  1982;  Tyler  et  al,  1988).  Thus,  for  such  normative  speakers,  the 
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findings  of  this  study  can  be  valuable  information  since  they  specifically  describe 
how  native  speakers  use  the  two  discourse  markers  and  organizational  meta-talk. 

The  second  implication  is  for  the  instructors  of  normative  speakers  who  have 
oral  proficiency  similar  to  that  of  the  Korean  subjects  in  this  study.  Although  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Korean  subjects  generally  do  not  differ  from  native  speakers  in 
their  use  of  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk,  there  were 
two  differences  regarding  the  expression  types  of  the  English  unit-opening  meta-talk 
and  the  frequency  of  the  combined  use  of  so/now  and  unit-closing  meta-talk.  Thus, 
the  focus  in  teaching  can  be  addressed  to  these  two  aspects. 

Finally,  wide  individual  variation  observed  among  native  speakers  as  well  as 
the  Korean  subjects  can  be  used  as  a warning  signal.  This  raises  a caution  as  to 
making  hasty  generalizations  about  the  use  of  these  contextualization  cues  on  the 
basis  of  the  comparison  of  a few  native  and  nonnative  speakers. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  study  that  need  to  be  further  studied.  The 
first  aspect  concerns  the  proficiency  level  of  the  Korean  subjects.  As  pointed  out  in 
chapter  4,  their  oral  proficiency  was  quite  advanced,  although  there  was  some 
variation.  They  all  obtained  a TOEFF  score  higher  than  550  before  they  were 
admitted  to  their  graduate  program.  Hence,  the  results  of  this  study  might  not  be 
applicable  to  the  Korean  subjects  with  dissimilar  oral  proficiency  in  English.  In 
addition,  more  reliable  criteria  need  to  be  established  for  dividing  normative 
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speakers  into  fluent  and  less  fluent  subgroups.  Such  criteria  will  allow  future 
research  to  verify  the  provisional  conclusion  that  the  acquisition  of  so  and  now  and 
organizational  meta-talk  is  affected  by  developmental  processes  only.  The  next 
aspect  is  that  the  nonnative  subject  group  in  this  study  is  composed  of  Korean 
speakers  only.  Thus,  further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  on  other  groups  of 
nonnative  speakers  in  order  to  confirm  or  refute  the  present  findings.  To 
investigate  the  issue  of  language  transfer  vs.  developmental  stages  more  thoroughly, 
a large  number  of  normative  speakers  with  various  language  backgrounds  and  with 
varying  levels  of  fluency  in  English  need  to  be  studied  regarding  how  they  use 
discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  in  order  to  see  if  they  show  any  common 
developmental  patterns  or  language  transfer  effect.  Thus,  it  is  important  for  future 
research  to  examine  the  discourse  of  speakers  of  various  language  backgrounds. 

The  fourth  aspect  is  that  the  present  study  investigated  the  use  of  a limited 
range  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk.  Therefore,  other  discourse  markers  and 
meta-talk  need  to  be  investigated.  For  example,  this  study  did  not  look  into 
whether  the  subjects  used  other  discourse  markers  to  indicate  the  discourse  relations 
that  were  indicated  by  so  and  now  at  higher  percentages  or  how  often  the  subjects 
combined  organizational  meta-talk  with  discourse  markers  other  than  so  and  now. 
Specifically,  the  Korean  subjects  might  have  often  used  a discourse  marker  other 
than  now  to  indicate  “new  topic”,  although  an  initial  survey  of  the  data  revealed  no 
such  general  tendency.  The  next  aspect  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  discourse  for 
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investigation.  This  study  chose  spoken  academic  monologue  discourse  for  the 
reason  that  discourse  markers  so  and  now  and  organizational  meta-talk  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  used  in  discourse.  Whether  or  not  the  present  findings  will  be 
generalizable  to  casual  conversation  needs  to  be  investigated  in  the  future.  In 
addition,  the  analysis  in  this  study  was  conducted  solely  by  the  author  in  spite  of  the 
complexity  of  dealing  with  lectures  of  different  major  fields,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
lectures  in  two  different  languages,  on  the  other.  The  author  is  a native  speaker  of 
Korean  and  thus  was  able  to  manage  the  task.  Every  effort  was  made  to  be 
objective  in  the  analysis,  but  still  it  can  be  argued  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
more  than  one  analyst  had  participated.  Another  problem  has  to  do  with  the  size  of 
the  sample  population.  Even  though  14  and  22  subjects  were  selected  for  the  two 
groups  respectively,  it  is  possible  that  larger  sample  groups  might  yield  different 
results.  Finally,  future  research  on  the  acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and  meta- 
talk by  native  speakers  is  strongly  called  for,  since  no  previous  studies  have  been 
conducted  on  this  subject.  Such  research  will  be  of  great  help  in  the  study  of 
language  transfer  in  the  acquisition  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk. 

The  fact  that  so  many  aspects  of  discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  are  yet  to 
be  investigated  is  a clear  indication  that  this  kind  of  study  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  results  of  the  present  study  has  provided  an  important  beginning  for 
future  research  on  such  issues,  so  that  a better  understanding  can  be  obtained  on 
discourse  markers  and  meta-talk  in  English  as  well  as  in  other  languages. 
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APPENDIX 


1.  Transcripts  of  Three  American  Subjects’  English  Lectures 

(1)  Transcript  of  ALF’s  English  Lecture 

Hello! 

Uh  today  I'm  going  to  be  talking  about  uh  air  pollution. 

Specifically,  I hope  to  cover  the  problems  that  uh  deal  with  air  pollution  in  the  uh  field 
of  ozone. 

Now,  uh  most  people  have  heard  of  ozone. 

It's  a,  it's  a gas  a lot  like  oxygen,  the  stuff  that  we  need  to  breathe. 

But  there  are  two  very  distinct  and  separate  problems  with  ozone  um  related  to  air 
pollution. 

And  so  I'm  going  to  cover  both  of  them  and  give  you  an  idea  of  what  their  similarities 
and  differences  and  uh  why  each  of  them  is  a problem. 

The  first  one  that  I'll  talk  about  is  the  one  that  most  people  have  heard  the  most  about, 
which  is  uh  stratospheric  ozone.  . . stratos-  pheric  ozone. 

Now  in  the  media,  there 've  uh  been  many  reports,  many  stories. 

I'm  sure  you've  seen  them  on  newspapers  and  on  the  nightly  news,  about  the  ozone 
hole,  about  the  thinning  of  the  ozone,  um  and  about  the  effect  that  chloroflorocarbons 
CFC  refrigerants  have  in  breaking  down  the  stratospheric  ozone. 

And  this  is  a major  problem. 

Uh  it's  not  for  certain  nor  is  it  proven  that  refrigerants,  that  CFCs  break  down 
stratospheric  ozone. 

But  it’s  generally  recognized  by  most  people  who  work  in  the  field  that  that  it’s  a a very 
uh  good  possibility,  it’s  a high  likelihood. 
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And  uh  the  reason  that  the  breakdown  of  stratospheric  ozone  is  a problem  is  because 
stratospheric  ozone  is  what's  responsible  for  keeping  out  ultraviolet  radiation  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

If  you  think  of  uh  this  being  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  this  being  the  uh  stratosphere 
the  ozone  is  basically  a blanket  the  UV  rays. 

The  ultraviolet  radiation  that  comes  in  from  outer  space  from  the  sun  will  get  absorbed 
by  ozone. 

Uh  if  you  can  remember  uh  from  chemistry  as  uh  just  the  uh  symbolized  by  03 . 

Now  normal  oxygen,  the  oxygen  you  can  breathe  is  02. 

And  uh  which  means  that  there  is  an  oxygen  atom  bound  to  another  oxygen  atom. 

In  the  ozone  it's  only  three, 

So  it’s  actually  three  oxygen  atoms  all  bound  together  in  a small  triangle. 

And  anyway  the  ozone  is  responsible  for  absorbing  the  ultraviolet  radiation  before  it 
comes  to  the  earth. 

And  with  the  release  of  chloroflorcarbons  into  the  air,  they  slowly  migrate  up  to  the 
stratosphere. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  stratosphere,  they  get  broken  down  by  ultraviolet  radiation 
release  chlorine. 

That's  what  the  "C"  in  "CFC"  stands  for. 

Stands  for  chloro,  chlorine. 

And  so  the  chlorine  atoms  get  released. 

The  chlorine  atoms  react  and  break  down  the  ozone  and  convert  it  to  03  and  back  down 
to  02,  which  does  not  absorb  the  UV  radiation. 

So  the  more  CFCs  we  put  in  the  atmosphere,  the  more  chlorine  gets  released 

And  the  more  chlorine  gets  released,  the  more  we  convert  03,  which  is  great  at 
absorbing  UV  radiation  down  to  02,  which  does  not  absorb  UV  radiation. 

And  so  the  UV  gets  transmitted  down  to  the  earth  where  it  can  cause  urn  severe  health 
problems  to  people. 
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Uh  it  can  cause  uh  melanomas. 

It  can  uh  affect  the  immune  system. 

And  so  that's  why  stratospheric  ozone  is  a big  concern 

And  it's  a concern  because  of  CFCs  which  are  refrigerants  get  released  and  sent  up  to 
the  uh  the  stratosphere. 

Now  the  uh  the  other  problem  dealing  with  ozone  is  what  people  call  tropospheric 
ozone. 

Now  where  stratospheric  ozone  deals  with  ozone  generally  is  several  kilometers  in  the 
air  at  say  an  altitude  of  above  I think  about  above  four  kilometers 

Tropospheric  ozone  deals  with  air  that  is  right  at  the  ground,  within  about  one 
kilometer  of  the  ground. 

Um  so  this  is  about  the  distance  y'know  of  exac-  exactly  uh  one  thousand  meters  up. 

Now  the  reason  tropospheric  ozone  is  a problem  is  because  in  stratospheric  ozone  we 
want  as  much  ozone  up  there  as  we  can  to  absorb  the  UV  radiation. 

We  want  as  much  ozone  in  the  in  what  they  call  the  "ozone  layer"  as  we  can  get. 

Tropospheric  ozone...  Even  though  it's  the  same  thing  it's  still  03  when  it's  near  the 
ground,  it's  actually  harmful. 

It's  harmful  to  the  respiratory  system. 

It's  an  eye  irritant. 

It's  an  nose  irritant. 

It  also  damages  trees  and  crops. 

There's  billion  dollar  lawsuits  now  in  the  United  States  because  of  all  the  cities 
producing  pollution  which  can  create  ozone  near  the  ground  which  damages  the  crops. 

And  so  a lot  of  work  nowadays  is  being  done  in  trying  to  reduce  uh  tropospheric  ozone. 

Urban  smog  as  uh  typified  in  Los  Angeles  as  in  Mexico  City  and  in  other  places  is 
primarily  a tropospheric  ozone  problem. 


There's  a lot  of  ozone  in  these  cities. 
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The  ozone  can  be  a be  a health  hazard  to  people  to  animals 

Uh.  It  is  uh  especially  harmful  to  older  people,  people  with  asthma  repertory  problems 
and  the  like. 

So  uh  tropospheric  ozone  even  though  it's  the  same  molecule,  it's  still  ozone. 

It's  still  03. 

It's  very  different  from  stratospheric  ozone  because  where  we  want  as  much 
stratospheric  ozone  as  possible. 

That's  why  we  want  to  ban  the  CFCs. 

We  don't  want  tropospheric  ozone. 

We  don't  want  near  the  ground  because  it  is  harmful. 

And  tropospheric  ozone  probably  is  second  t'uh  only  to  uh  acid  rain  as  the  air  pollution 
uh  problem  that  uh  in  terms  of  money  that  is  spent  it's  only  second  to  to  t'uh  acid  rain, 
the  one  that  gets  the  most  money. 

The  most  money  I would  estimate  is  spent  on  acid  rain  control  because  um  acid  rain's 
primarily  a problem  produced  by  power  plants  like  coal-burning  power  plants  by  our 
need  for  electricity  in  this  country. 

And  so  it's  a huge  problem  because  they're  talking  many  many  many  many  power 
plants  that  burn  tons  and  tons  of  coal  in  a year. 

And  so  it  is  by  far  the  biggest  money  uh  money  project. 

It's  the  one  that  receives  the  most  money  for  air  pollution  reasons. 

The  second  one  would  definitely  be  tropospheric  ozone. 

um  so  I guess  what  I'll  do  now  is  outline  the  uh  the  four  main  problems  we  got: 
stratospheric  ozone,  tropospheric  ozone,  acid  rain,  and  the  last  one  we're  looking  for  is 
uh  called  global  warming. 

These  are  four  very  distinct  problems. 

Each  of  them  are  brought  about  by  a different  kind  of  activity. 

They're  all  brought  about  by  a human  activity. 


So  I got  here  global  warming.  . . 


Now  global  warming  and  acid  rain  are  very  related. 
These  two  topics  are  uh  very  linked. 
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Um  acid  rain  is  a result  uh  of  burning  coal  or  burning  fuel  in  a gasoline  engine  like  an 
auto  automobile. 

Uh  acid  rain  uh  is  the  result  of  NO2  and  SO2  being  released  as  rain. 

SO2  and  NO2  be  released  in  combustion. 

So  if  you  burn  coal,  if  you  burn  gasoline,  if  you  burn  natural  gas,  you  often  produce 
SO2  and  NO2. 

And  these  two  will  form  with  the  water  droplets  in  the  air  in  the  clouds  to  form  acid 
sulfuric  acid  and  nitric  acid. 

And  these  acids  are  what,  uh  where  acid  rains  acid,  rain  comes  from. 

So  this  acid  can  um  damage  ecosystems,  ponds,  forests. 

It  can  damage  crops. 

It  can  damage  buildings  and  statues  and  so  on. 

And  so  that's  why  acid  rain  is  a big  problem 

It's  a bigger  problem  in  some  parts  than  it  is  in  others  because  here  in  the  southeast,  for 
instance,  acid  rain  isn't  considered  to  be  a big  problem  because  the  trees  down  here  like 
the  extra  acidity  in  the  soil. 

It  actually  helps  them  grow  better. 

And  so  here  in  the  southeast  at  least  with  the  uh  the  timber  industries  acid  rain  is  kinda 
a good  thing. 

It  helps  the  trees  grow  better. 

Now  in  the  northeast  it's  a different  problem. 

There  are  different  species  different  plants  different  trees 

They  don't  have  as  much  crops 

And  so  acid  rain  is  actually  a big  problem  to  them. 
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Uh  and  so  it  depends  where  you  are  how  big  of  a problem  acid  rain  really  is. 

Now  global  warming  is  also  related  is  related  to  acid  rain  because  also,  it  also  uh  has  to 
do  with  combustion. 

Both  of  these  are  combustion-type  problems,  Combustion  being  any  burning. 

Now  when  you  burn  any  fuel  like  coal  any  fossil  fuel,  coal,  natural  gas,  gasoline,  you 
produce  CO2  which  is  called  carbon  dioxide. 

And  if  we  go  back  to  the  uh  the  schematic  that  I showed  earlier  to  show  you  about 
stratospheric  ozone,  what  we  had  the  stratosphere  up  here  with  the  uh  stratospheric 
ozone  layer,  global  uh  global  warming  has  to  do  with  the  release  of  carbon  dioxide 
into  the  atmosphere. 

CO2  acts  kind  of  like  a blanket  over  the  earth. 

In  other  words  when  uh  radiation  comes  in  from  outer  space  it  comes  in  very  very 
quickly  and  goes  into  the  ground  and  and  starts  to  warm  the  earth. 

The  warmth,  the  the  warmth  isn't  only  radiated  back  out  into  space. 

It  uh  it  comes  out  what  they  call  infrared  readings  which  is  basically  heat. 

Now,  however  CO2  is  able  to  trap  that  heat. 

It's  transparent  to  the  light  that's  coming  in,  that's  the  light  that  comes  in  comes  all  the 
way  down  and  hits  the  earth. 

But  the  light  that's  coming  out  can  be  absorbed  by  CO2. 

What  you  can  see  is  that  CO2  absorbs  light  that's  coming  out  and  doesn't  let  it  escape 
you're  going  to  have  a build-up  of  heat  on  the  earth. 

If  you  have  a lot  of  light  a lot  of  energy  coming  in  and  CO2  trapping  it  preventing  it 
from  coming  out  slowly  over  time  you're  going  to  have  a build-up  of  heat. 

And  that's  what  global  warming  is. 

And  the  more  we  burn  coal,  the  more  we  burn  gasoline. 

The  more  we  burn  natural  gas,  the  higher  the  concentration  of  C02  is  gonna  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  higher  that  concentration,  the  more  the  world  is  gonna  warm. 
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And  um  okay  so  I guess  what  I've  done  now  is  given  you  a quick  rundown  of  four  four 
major  what  do  you  call  them  four  big  air  pollution  problems. 

Now  there's  a uh  .... 

Now  there's  work  going  on  in  all  four  of  these  areas. 

And  there  is  improvement  in  all  four  of  these  areas  in  some  of  the  industrialized 
countries. 

Like  in  terms  of  global  warming,  people  now  understand  the  importance  of  efficiency, 
where  you  you  burn  as  little  of  the  fuel  possible,  try  to  extract  as  much  as  the  heat  as 
possible 

So  you  just  burn  less  fuel. 

It  makes  economic  sense  because  you  don't  have  to  buy  as  much  raw  materials 

And  what  that  does  is  it  cuts  down  on  the  amount  of  C02  that  you  put  in  the 
atmosphere. 

And  by  burning  less  fuel  you  also  help  take  care  of  the  problem  of  acid  rain  because  the 
sulfur  that's  in  the  coal  and  the  nitrogen  that's  in  the  coal  are  what  cause  acid  rain. 

So  if  you  burn  less  coal,  you're  gonna  put  less  of  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  into  the  air. 

And  you're  going  to  make  less  acid  rain's  gonna  be  a smaller  problem. 

Now  uh  stratospheric  ozone. 

The  ozone  that's  up  in  this  layer  that's  responsible  for  keeping  out  the  UV  radiation. 

Um  there  was  uh  a protocol  called  the  Montreal  Protocol  signed  several  years  ago 
which  banned  production  of  CFC  compounds  which  destroy  this  ozone  layer. 

Uh  now  that  ban  is  going  into  effect  uh  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Starting  January  1st  1995  the  companies,  uh  the  companies  in  the  countries  that  signed 
that  uh  that  treaty  the  Montreal  Protocol  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  CFCs  any 
longer. 

And  that  um  I think  90  percent  of  CFC  production  happens  here  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Europe. 

So  all  of  the  countries  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  signed  that  treaty. 
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So  hopefully  by  the  end  of  this  year  stratospheric  ozone  is  not  going  to  be  a big  concern 
because  CFCs  aren't  going  to  manufactured  any  longer. 

The  very  last  problem  we  talked  about,  actually  we  talked  about  it  first,  was 
tropospheric  ozone. 

That's  ozone  down  near  the  earth  where  it's  an  eye  irritant  and  so  on. 

Not  as  much  work  has  been  done  on  that  as  been  done  on  the  other  problems. 

That's  because  the  chemistry  that's  involved  in  making  ozone  near  the  ground  is  very 
very  complicated. 

There  are  many  different  steps  involved. 

Some  of  it  is  combustion  like  in  automobiles  uh  that's  the  Los  Angeles  problem. 

There's  also  the  influence  of  natural  sources. 

Like  trees  themselves  put  what  they  call  hydrocarbons  into  the  atmosphere. 

Hydrocarbons  can  contribute  to  ozone. 

So  trees  can  have  an  affect. 

Cars,  like  gasoline  is  a hydrocarbon. 

Gasoline  can  also  affect  tropospheric  ozone. 

And  so  there  are  many  things  that  contribute  to  tropospheric  ozone. 

So  it's  a much  bigger  problem  um  in  the  United  States  and  other  areas  that  have  lots  of 
automobiles  than  it  is  in  in  other  countries. 

Like  in  Africa,  they  don't  have  a tropospheric  ozone  problem  because  they  don’t  have 
so  much  combustion. 

In  the  Untied  States  where  there's  a lot  of  combustion. 

I imagine  tropospheric  ozone  is  going  to  be  a problem  for  a very  long  time. 

And  uh  anyway  what  you  have  now  is  a uh  brief  rundown  a brief  outline  of  four  major 
air  pollution  problems. 

If  anyone  has  a question,  if  either  of  you  have  questions  about  what  I've  said,  or  if  you 
want  me  to  go  into  more  detail  say  something  again. 
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I'd  be  happy  to. 


(2)  Transcript  of  Dean’s  English  lecture 

Okay  uh  in  today’s  class,  we're  gonna  talk  a little  bit  about  market  failure  due  to 
imperfect  information,  and  specifically  the  cases  of  adverse  selection  and  moral 
hazards. 

Now  when  we  first  covered  the  topic  of  economics  we're  used  to  drawing  our  familiar, 
by  now  I hope,  supply  and  demand  diagrams  with  price  and  quantity. 

And  we  have  a downward  sloping  demand  curve  I'll  label  "D"  and  an  upward  sloping 
supply  curve  I'll  label  "S." 

However,  there  are  some  hidden  assumptions  behind  those  curves. 

In  other  words,  what  we  call  the  assumption  of  ceberus  parabus,  all  other  things  being 
equal . 

And  recall  our  mnemonic  device  for  understanding  what's  going  on  here  in  these 
curves:  the  old  "TIPPEN"  for  demand  curve,  and  "CANE"  for  the  supply  curve. 

And  of  course,  on  the  demand  side,  the  demand  curve  can  shift  in  or  out  based  upon 
changes  in  tastes,  income,  price  of  substitute  goods-that  is,  the  price  of  goods  that 
compete  with  the  goods  that  we're  modeling  the  supply  and  demand  diagram  or  the 
price  of  complement  goods. 

In  other  words,  if  we're  modeling  the  demand  for  turkeys  here  and  the  price  of 
cranberries  were  to  rise  or  fall,  then  that  would  mean  that  our  turkeys  could  be  affected 
as  well. 

Then  the  "E"  stands  for  expectations, 

and  that'll  be  what  we’ll  talk  about  a little  bit  today. 

In  other  words,  specifically,  the  consumer's  information  base  and  expectation  they  have 
about  the  market  (not  audible) . 

And  finally,  the  "N"  here  stands  for  the  number  of  consumers  in  the  market. 

Now  if  we  were  in  fact  talking  about  the  turkey  market,  we'd  have  turkey  producers  on 
the  supply  side  and  our  little  mnemonic  for  "CANE,"  which  stands  for  the  items  that 
can  shift  the  supply  schedule. 
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And  so  we  have  costs  of  production,  alternative  goods. 

In  other  words  the  turkey  farmer  might  be  able  to  produce  chickens  rather  than  turkeys. 

In  other  words,  if  thousands  of  people  all  of  a sudden  decided  they  wanted  to  go  out 
and  get  into  turkey  farming,  then  that  could  have  an  effect  on  supply. 

And  then  finally  we  also  hear  expectations  again. 

So  it's  this  key  expectation  item  that  we're  going  to  talk  about. 

It's  a special  case  where  we  can  have  either  a shift  in  demand  or  supply  that  can  change 
the  economic  model  that  we've  been  speaking  about  this  whole  semester, 

Um  or  it  could  actually  cause  what  would  be  called  market  failure. 

So  what  we're  talking  about  is  when  information  is  asymmetric. 

In  other  words,  here  are  some  situations  here  that  we  can  think  about. 

What  I mean  by  asymmetric  is  when  one  person  knows  something  that  the  other  person 
does  not. 

This  could  in  an  individual  transaction, 

Or  it  could  be  the  entire  market. 

And  let's  think  about  a couple  of  situations. 

Let's  think  maybe  about  the  market  for  pot. 

You're  at  a party  and  say  that  you're  in  the  market  for  pot,  not  that  we  assume  that 
everyone  in  the  class  will  be. 

And  someone  comes  up  to  you  and  says  "Hey,  man.  I've  got  some  really  great  weed, 
man.  I mean  this  is  Jamaican  mountain  ganga." 

You  know,  and  yet,  you  don't  have  any  objective  way  of  really  telling  whether  or  not 
the  claim  about  that  pot  is  true. 

It's  very  likely  that  it  could  be  cut  with  parsley  flakes  and  that  it  very  well  could  have 
been  grown  out  in,  you  know,  Micanope  or  something  for  all  you  know. 

Uh,  then  there's  the  familiar  used  car  case. 


You  go  into  a dealership 

And  you  spot  a wild  camero  you  really  want. 

And  the  guy  says  "Well,  this  little  old  lady  from  West  Palm  drove  this  only  to  and  from 
church  on  Sundays." 

And  again,  you  really  don’t  have  a way  to  tell  whether  or  not  that  information  is  true 
and  correct. 

Uh,  another  case. 

A labor  market  is  where  we  talk  about  asymmetry  of  information  a whole  lot. 

You've  written  on  your  job  application  that  well,  “As  an  employee  at  Minute  Mart, 
specifically  I served  what  we  would  call  the  famous  sales  associate  was  my  title." 

Really  you  were  just  a clerk, 

But  you  don't  put  that  on  your  resume. 

In  fact,  when  you're  at  the  interview,  you  tell  the  person,  "Oh,  yes,  while  as  a sales 
associate,  I was  in  complete  charge  of  all  store  activities  at  all  times  during  my  shift." 

And  of  course  that  makes  it  sound  like  you  were  doing  a whole  lot  of  things  beyond 
what  your  job  really  was. 

And  you  might  even  put  down  things  like,  you  know,  you  worked  there  for  uh  eight 
years  when  in  reality  you  just  worked  there  every  few  weekends  over  spring  and 
Christmas  break  for  eight  years. 

Um,  then  there  are  some  other  questions  that  can  be  asked,  like  "Well,  Ms.  Smith,  was 
the  door  left  unlocked  to  your  car  before  it  was  stolen?" 

That's  an  interesting  question,  because  there  asymmetry  of  information  is  on  the  other 
side. 

Um,  and  that  will  bring  up  the  case  of  what  we  call  adverse  selection. 

Uh,  another  one  that  I guess  they  hear  sometimes  down  at  the  student  health  center  is, 
"Well  how  could  I have  oral  herpes?  I mean,  I used  a condom." 

So  we  have  here  some  cases  where  people  may  take  some  risks  based  upon  something 
that  they  think  they're  protected  from,  and  based  upon  what  we  call  asymmetric 
information. 
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Well,  let's  think  first  about  what  we  would  call  adverse  selection. 

Now,  the  adverse  selection  case  applies  to  certain  of  these  situations  that  we've 
discussed. 

So  I will  write  the  official  definition  down  for  you. 

Adverse  selection:  it  occurs  when  unobservable  attributes  or  defects  are  misrepresented 
in  the  market,  or  in  a market  transactional. 

And  so  here,  one  of  our  cases  is  we  would  have  the  pot. 

Specifically,  what's  going  on  there  is  an  attribute,  a positive  thing  about  the  good,  is  in 
some  sense  misrepresented. 

It  might  even  be  true  that  actually  this  ganga  is  great  mountain  Jamaican  anga  weed, 

But  you  have  no  way  of  telling  that  yourself. 

And  in  fact,  in  a lot  of  cases  the  adverse  selection  case  is  precisely  the  case  which  leads 
one  uh  person  to  take  advantage  of  another  in  their  transaction. 

The  other  case  is  he  labor  market. 

And  this  is  very  important  in  economics. 

We  uh  even  think  about  this  on  the  supply  and  demand  diagram. 

Let's  assume  that  what's  going  on  is  you  are  supplying  labor  and  a perspective 
employer  is  demanding  labor. 

Now,  he  may  be—  he  or  she  may  be—  demanding  labor  based  on  what  they  think  they 
know  about  you, 

And  so  because  you  told  them  that  the  Minute  Mart  job  was  so  damned  important,  they 
are  demanding  you  at  this  sort  of  a higher  wage. 

And  we'll  call  this  wage— high  wage— here. 

If  they  knew  the  true  information  about  you  really,  the  true  demand  curve  would  be 
down  here, 

And  they  would  want  to  hire  you  at  the  low  wage. 

The  point  is,  that  we're  losing  this  area— society  is  in  a sense  losing  this  area— because 
of  the  adverse  selection. 


In  other  words,  because  of  the  lack  of  information  about  the  people  who  are  applying 
for  the  job. 

And  the  same  thing  can  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  pot  market  or  also  in  the  used  car 
market. 

Now  one  thing  that  comes  up  when  we  have  adverse  selection  is  something  that  we  call 
signaling. 

So  signaling  is  used  in  the  case  where  you're  selling  a used  car  and  someone  else  is 
selling  a used  car, 

And  you  know  that  adverse  selection  occurs. 

What  you  might  do  is  offer  a guaranteed  warranty  to  the  buyer  as  a way  of  insuring  that 
they  can  feel  a little  bit  less  risky  in  what  their  decision  was. 

And  so  that  in  a sense  is  one  reason  why  there  is  advertising,  though  again  there  could 
be  adverse  selection  there. 

But  that's  one  reason  there  are  a lot  of  guarantees  and  warranties  in  the  used  car 
market. 

However,  you  can  still  certainly  argue  that  the  used  car  market  um  has  some  problems 
here  because  just  because  one  can  offer  a warranty  .... 

If  you  go  up  to  a used  car  lot,  you  don't  find  very  many  of  them  offering  warranties. 
And  that  has  to  do  with  another  problem  we're  going  to  cover  later  in  the  course. 

Now  let's  think  about  the  moral  hazard  problem. 

Please  do  not  interpret  the  word  moral  in  the  sense  that  you  might  think  of  it  if  you  go 
to  church  a lot. 

Though  you  could  argue  that  there's  morality  and  immorality  at  play  here,  of  course  in 
economics  we  try  to  keep  the  science  positive,  that  is,  fairly  values-neutral. 

We're  just  studying  the  economic  agents,  not  commenting  on  whether  or  not  a 
particular  act  is  desirable  or  not. 

Moral  hazards  can  be  behind  the  tendency  of,  for  example,  insurance,  and  it  could  be 
other  goods  or  services  as  well,  to  discourage  customers. 
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We  really  should  probably  say  economic  agents  here,  because  it  could  be  on  the  buyer's 
side  or  the  seller's  side,  protecting  the  seller  against  risk. 

So  again  we're  back  to  Ms.  Smith 

And  she  didn't  lock  her  car  door  when  she  went  into  the  store  and  her  car  was  stolen. 
She  may  not  admit  that  to  the  insurance  company, 
and  that's  neither  here  nor  there, 

the  point  is  she  was  willing  to  take  that  extra  risk  because  she  knew  she  was  insured. 

In  a way,  she  didn’t, 

the  probability  of  her  car  getting  stolen  was  to  her  so  low 

And  she  knew  she  would  get  money  back  from  the  insurance  company  so  that  there  was 
literally  not  that  much  risk  for  her. 

This  happens  a whole  lot  in  out  economy; 

In  fact,  there's  a big  issue. 

What  goes  on  is  a person  can  take  advantage  of  special  information  to  make  profits  for 
themselves  while  engaging  in  socially  uneconomic  behavior. 

One  argument  is  that  insurance  itself  creates  more  lawsuits  and  more  problems  in 
accident  claims  that  is  justified  by  its  costs. 

The  idea  being  that  uh  people  just  end  up  doing  all  sorts  of  things  they  wouldn't  do  if 
they  didn't  have  insurance. 

When  we  think  about  the  condom  case,  there  are  people  who  argue  that  the  use  of 
condoms  actually  increases  risky  sex. 

That  is,  there  are  women  that  will  not  take  birth  controls  because  the  boyfriend  or 
husband  wears  a condom, 

and  of  course  the  condom  can  tear. 

And  there's  the  risk  of  other  STDs  that  you  can  get  even  if  you  have  a condom  and  are 
using  it. 

So  again,  that  may  not  seem  to  you  like  it's  a market  case. 
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But  remember  we  can  define  anything  as  a market  because  we  always  have  costs  and 
benefits  in  economics. 

So  the  moral  hazard  case  is  one  that's  very  important,  especially  to  insurance. 

Well,  let's  think  a little  bit  about  what  we've  learned  today  then  about  asymmetric 
information. 

First  of  all,  again,  asymmetric  information  is  information  where  one  person  has  an 
informational  advantage  over  another. 

And  we've  seen  that  the  moral  hazard  case  can  be  summarized  for  instance  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  situation,  where  a person  will  not  take  a job  that  is  offered  to 
him  because  they  have  unemployment  insurance,  so  they're  not  going  to  starve. 

They're  not  willing  to  take  less  money  to  work  when  they  have  this  unemployment 
insurance. 

Uh,  in  fact  sometimes  what  can  happen  is  that  there  they  take  so  much  in  employment 
insurance  that  they  subject  society  to  a big  cost  here. 

They're  benefiting  by  not  having  to  work, 

But  society  ends  up  paying  the  difference, 

And  society  ends  up  paying  them  to  sit  at  home  when  if  there  were  not  unemployment 
insurance,  then  maybe  the  person  would  go  out  and  get  a job. 

Now  we're  not  saying  the  Newt  Gangrege  is  right  here. 

It's  just  a way  of  arguing. 

Demand  could  be  misidentified. 

In  this  case,  that's  exactly  what  happened. 

Supply  also  could  be  misidentified,  though,  under  the  moral  hazard  shakes. 

And  then  when  you  think  about  the  adverse  selection  case,  the  Minute  Mart  employee's 
bragging  may  have  led  the  employer  to  hire  her  instead  of  the  better  qualified  applicant 
who  really,  quote,  "deserved"  the  job. 

It's  very  hard  when  an  employer  hires  a new  person  to  tell  whether  that  person  is  the 
one  that's  going  to  do  the  best. 
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And  again,  the  observed  market  demand  and  supply  may  not  show  the  true  cost  with 
adverse  selection. 

Under  these  asymmetric  information  cases  there  is  often  a hidden  demand  and  supply 
curve  that  we  can  just  draw  in  dotted,  so  that  when  we  have  no  idea  what  the  true  price 
should  really  be,  so  that  if  we  thought  again  about  this  used  car  case,  there  may  be  a 
demand  of  used  cars  and  a supply  of  used  cars. 

And  the  observed  price  is  here  at  high  price. 

But  again,  the  people  if  they  really  knew  what  kind  of  cars  these  were,  the  demand 
curve  would  be  much  further  down  here. 

It  would  be  demand  curve  two  instead  of  demand  curve  one. 

And  they  would  demand  a lower  price,  and  then  of  course  a lower  quantity  than  they 
would  have  at  the  case  that  did  not  have  all  the  information. 


(3)  Transcript  of  SCO’s  English  lecture 

I'm  going  to  speak  on  the  topic  of  advertising 

And  uh  I'm  gonna  do  this  kind  of  free  form. 

But  I'm  gonna  touch  on  three  topics. 

I'm  going  to  do  the  definition  of  what  advertising  is. 

And  I'm  going  to  give  a description  of  how  advertising  is  made. 

And  then  I'm  going  to  talk  about  some  implications  uh  for  society  and  the  big  brand 
picture. 

Okay  uh  first  off,  advertising  is  paid  is  paid,  selling  within  the  media. 

That’s  my  little  definition,  where  someone  pays  so  that  they  can  promote  their  product 
or  service  or  what  have  you  within  the  media. 

The  media  can  be  anything. 

It  can  be,  whether  that's  newspapers,  TV,  uh,  ranging  to  people  promoting  their 
services  and  products  on  such,  uh  computer  services  such  as  Prodigy  or  the  In-Net. 
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So  there's  far  reaching  implications  Anywhere  that  you  pay  to  get  your  message 
across. 

That's  advertising  in  some  form  or  another. 

Uh,  I’ll  distinguish  advertising  from  public  relations  and  some  of  the  other  uh  sub- 
domains  of  what  are  called  marketing  communications. 

Marketing  communications  is  comprised  of  advertising,  public  relations,  sales 
promotion,  direct  marketing. 

Direct  marketing  being,  first  off,  the  things  that  you  get  in  the  mail. 

Like  a thing  wow  uh  you  know  open  this. 

And  there's  a check  in  here  for  fifty  dollars. 

And  you  open  it. 

And  AT&T  is  saying  that  if  you  switch  to  their  service  they'll  give  you  fifty  dollars 
off  your  first  month's  bill. 

That's  an  example  of  direct  marketing,  or  direct  mail. 

That's  another  term  for  it. 

Public  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a situation  where  it's  unpaid. 

Someone  does  not  pay  to  have  their  product  or  services  promoted. 

But  what  they  do. 

They  go  through  the  media  and  establish  relations  with  journalists  and  with  uh 
different  news  agencies  so  that  they  can  get  articles  that  are  written  about  their 
product  or  company  placed  within  the  newspaper. 

And  this  is  generally  quite  effective  for  developing  an  image  for  the  corporation  or 
talking  about  new  product  developments 

It's  not,  it's  not  the  best  way  to  go  if  you  must  sell  the  actual  product  to  the 
consumer. 

And  so  that's  where  advertising  comes  in. 

Before  I get  into  that,  I just  realized,  I should  talk  about  sales  promotion. 
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Sales  promotion  is  another  form  of  marketing  communications. 

Sales  promotion  is  essentially  where  uh  you  have  coupons  or  contests  that  are  set  up 
by  the  brands  and  products. 

And  they  try  to  get  you  to  buy  their  product  either  by  giving  you  a discount  or  to  get 
you  to  increase  your  purchases  so  that  you  can  become  part  of  a contest  that  they're 
having. 

And  eventually  maybe  you'll  win  a prize. 

But  the  general  goal  for  the  product  or  the  company  promoting  the  product  or  brand  is 
to  get,  is  to  increase  uh  immediate  sales,  to  get  people  active  in  the  market  buying  the 
products. 

Okay,  now  that  brings  me  back  to  advertising. 

And  to  define  advertising,  like  I said,  is  paid  uh  promotion  within  the  media. 

And  uh  the  way  advertising  is  produced  and  put  out  into  the  media  follows  a certain 
set  of  patterns. 

I'll  give  you  an  example. 

So  I worked  in  an  advertising  agency  for  a while  in  Ohio  where  I did  work  for 
General  Motors  and  IBM. 

Uh,  one  campaign  in  particular. 

What  we  did  was  pretty  standard,  was  we  did  research  in  the  market  place,  talked  to 
consumers,  got  a feel  for  what  they  thought  about  the  product,  what  they  were 
looking  for-this  is  for  IBM--what  they  were  looking  for  in  a computer  system, 

Uh,  and  once  you  get  a def  . . . . 

Once  you  get  a very  good  understanding  of  the  target  market  through  research  that 
was  conducted,  uh  telephone  surveys  and  person  to  person  surveys,  we  then 
developed  what  is  called  a communications  plan,  or  a creative  strategy. 

And  this  creative  strategy  or  communications  plan— these  are  interchangeable  terms 
that  are  used  for  the  same  thing-  is  basically  what  the  advertising  is  based  on. 

So,  what  we  did  is  we  decided  that  that  folks  that  are  looking  for  computer  systems, 
they  have  certain  needs. 


And  we  built  that  into  the  sales  to  a general  sales  strategy  where  we  said  we  were 
going  to  promote  this  product  to  a certain  market  place. 
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Okay,  and  what  we  did  is  we  highlighted  the  main  benefit  of  the  product  to  them, 
what  they  were  looking  for,  and  how  we  wanted  to  position  the  product  within  the 
market  place. 

Maybe  give  it  a certain  feel  and  a certain  look  that  the  consumer  is  really  looking  for. 
You  know,  we're  not  gonna. 

We  didn't  want  to  do  advertising  that  said  "Oh,  here’s  an  IBM  computer.” 

That's  not  very  effective. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  say,  "Here's  an  IBM  computer,  and  here's  what  it  can  do  for 
you. 

Here's  how  it  can  benefit  your  business  or  benefit  you.  Okay?”.” 

And  so  once  we  did  that  research  and  we  built  the  creative  strategy  platform,  um  we 
in  turn  give  that  to  the  art  director  and  the  copywriters. 

And  they  go  about  producing  the  actual  advertisement. 

And  uh,  this  is  a process  where  everyone  was  involved:  myself,  the  account 
executives,  the  copywriters,  and  the  artists. 

And  we  all  worked  together  to  come  up  with  a direct  mail  campaign. 

And  uh  basically  what  we  started  off  with  that  platform  is  describe  what  we 
developed. 

And  from  there  we  did  brochures,  sales  letters. 

And  uh,  so  once  the  actual  artwork  and  uh  letters  were  crafted  on  the  computer  itself. 

Then  they  had  to  go  into  a phase  which  is  called  production 

And  so  that  involves  working  with  outside  suppliers,  uh  sources  that  would  put 
together  our  package,  put  together  our  direct  mail  package  so  that  they  could  take  the 
envelopes  and  fold  them  just  right  and  take  them  to  the  post  office  and  get  them 
shipped  out 

And  that  meant  working  with  print  shops  that  were  . . . 
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These  were  the  people  that  were  going  to  do  the  four-color  separations  on  the  work 
that  we  had  done. 

And  that  were  gonna  produce  the  actual  pieces  that  we  had  given  them  on  disc,  on  a 
Macintosh-type  disc,  versions  of  everything  that  we  needed  to  have  produced. 

And  they  in  turn  took  that  to  their  system  and  developed  the  actual  hard  pieces. 

Okay,  and  then  then  after  sending  out. 

So  after  production,  sending  everything  out,  uh,  to  the  consumers,  about  a week  and  a 
half  later  to  two  weeks  later,  after  it  had  been  sent  out,  we  had  to  follow-up  research 
to  test  it,  to  see  how  effective  it  was. 

A lot  of  times  this  would  be  done-but  not  always. 

It  just  depends  on  how  the  agency  works:  if  they  had  the  staff  to  do  it,  if  they're  big 
enough. 

And  it's  also  an  added  value  to  their  to  their  advertisers  that  they're  working  with, 
because  they  want  to  keep  their  business. 

Okay,  so  we  did  follow-up  research  to  make  sure  that  everything  worked  well,  that 
people  were  remembering  getting  this  information  in  the  mail,  and  that  uh  that  it  was 
speaking  to  their  needs. 

Okay,  uh  now  that  was  a direct  mail  campaign. 

We  also  did  paid  media:  actual  paid  media  where  we  go  through  different  publications 
and  insert  adds. 

And  in  that  case  everything  was  the  same. 

Use  the  same  stages  of  creative  development  and  production. 

But  what  was  added,  an  added  department  from  the  advertising  agency  was  the  media 
department. 

And  they're  the  ones  that  that  decide  upon  what  the  best  media  to  place  the  adds  in 
would  be,  in  terms  of  cost,  in  terms  of  reaching  the  target  audience,  where  they  first 
figured  out  what  the  best  media  is. 

And  then  they  went  about  negotiating  the  price,  the  cost  of  the  media. 

These  people  are  very  good  negotiators. 
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They're  stern  about  what  they  want. 

And  usually  they  get  it. 

And  so,  that's  from  the  media  department. 

Okay,  in  terms  of  implications  for  advertising,  going  outside  of  the  agency  itself,  and 
some  of  the  jobs  that  are  .... 

obviously  there's  jobs  within  the  agency  that  that  people  perform. 

That's  how  they  make  their  livelihood. 

So  that's  one  implication  for  the  society:  Advertising  provides  jobs  for  the  agencies. 

But  it  also  provides  jobs  for  the  suppliers  that  I mentioned,  in  terms  of  print  shops,  in 
terms  of  places  that  do  four-color  separations,  in  places  that  send  out  the  actual  mail 
things  out  to  consumers. 

And  it  also  involves  outside  research  firms  that  might  conduct  research  like  what  we 
did  internally  in  the  agency. 

And  this  also  means  people  working  in  the  media  itself  such  as  newspapers,  and  uh 
publications  and  uh  news  stations. 

Um,  that's  not  all. 

It  also  involves  the  consumer. 

And  um,  and  that's  where  ... 

that  takes  me  to  where  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  implications  of  advertising  on 
society  as  a whole. 

Um,  this  is  kind  of  . . . 

For  some  folks  this  is  a pretty  touchy  subject. 

But  um,  I think  it's,  it's  reality  to  know  it. 

People  talk  about  how  advertisers  make  advertisements  that  impact  the  way  people 
think  not  only  about  products,  but  also  the  way  they  think  about  relationships  in 
society. 

Sometimes,  you  know,  for  instance  a certain  ad  for  beer  might  have,  might  have  a 
pretty  lady  talking  about. 
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She's  not  even  talking. 

She's  just  drinking  the  beer  and  whatever. 

And  they're  trying  to  say  that  if  you  drink  this  beer  to  the  men,  they're  trying  to  say 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  lifestyle  that  you're  going  to  lead. 

Or,  or  if  not  then  they're  just  trying  to  get  you  to  associate  that  image  with  their 
product. 

I’m  not  sure  if  advertising  .... 

I mean,  obviously  they've  created  an  advertisement  that  creates  this  kind  of  image. 
But  I feel  that  advertising  really  is  a reflection  of  society. 

But  it  also  goes  a step  further. 

And  it  also  creates  new  images  of  different  things  in  society  such  as  relations— race 
relations— such  as  gender  issues  and  what  have  you. 

It's  a vicious  cycle. 

And  uh,  I think  that  folks  that  are  in  advertising  should  realize  this  if  they're  working 
with  products  that  are  heavily  consumed  products,  that  are  placed  in  the  media 
everywhere,  where  everybody's  going  to  see  them,  and  they're  advertising  all  the 
time. 

So  I think  folks  that  are  associated  with  that,  they  should,  they  should  realize  the 
implications-not  just  in  terms  of  . . . 

well,  this  is  my  job. 

And  this  is  how  I make  a living. 

But  it's  also  that  they're  involved  in  the  whole  vicious  cycle  of  creating  of  of  .... 

You  know  how  should  I say  this  . . . 

It's  more  so  than  you're  living  in  society. 

You're  doing  you're  thing. 


You're  part  of  society. 


Well  sure  you're,  you're  accountable  for  what  you  do. 

And  you're  accountable,  you're  accountable  for  what  kind  of  impression  you  leave  on 
society. 

But  folks  that  are  involved  in  media  and  in  advertising  play  a little  greater  role,  play  a 
greater  role  because  they're  they're  involved  in  this  this  great  media  cycle  where  folks 
see  the  advertisements. 

And,  and  I don't  think  this  is  just  related  to  advertisers. 

This  is  also  related  to  television. 

Such  shows  as  NYPD  Blues  have  come  under  fire  uh,  not  for  just  the  content  of  the 
show  but  also  for  some  of  the  advertisements  that  appear  with  the  show. 

And  I think  that  shows  like  NYPD  Blues  are  kind  of  the  result  of  some  of  the 
directions  that  advertising  has  gone  into,  being  more  voyeuristic,  I guess  you  might 
say. 

Uh,  these  shows  are  produced  in  part  because  of  the  funding  from  advertisers. 

And  these  shows  target  specific  markets. 

And  the  advertisements  that  appear  throughout  the  episodes  of  these  shows  are 
targeting  that  same  market. 

And  so  it's  not  just,  it's  not  just  the  advertisers. 

It's  the  television. 

It's  the  television  stations  and  uh  networks  that  are  part  of  this  cycle. 

And  I uh  what  I was  trying  to  get  to  before  is  it's  also  the  consumers  that  are  part  of 
it. 

So  I'm  not  sure,  if  ... 

So  if  a person  were  to  say  that,  okay,  fine. 

So  people  who  work  in  advertising,  this  is  their  job. 

But  they  also  have  to  realize  that  what  they're  doing  is  creating  impressions  in  society 
about  relations  and  about  issues  about  anything  that  deals  with  living  and  society. 

And  whether  these  be  bad  impressions  or  good  impressions,  they're  there. 


But  it  goes  beyond  that. 

Because  the  consumers  are  the  ones  that  actively,  they  actively  take  in  this 
information, 

Or  they  actively  are  disgusted  by  it. 

It  just  depends  on  where  they're  coming  from. 

But  I don't  have  any  answers,  unfortunately. 

All  I know  is  that  I'm  aware,  I mean,  myself  being  in  the  media  or  having  been  in  the 
media,  I'll  get  back  into  it. 

I think  that's  important  for  folks  to  have  this  understanding,  and  be  critical  about,  to 
be  very  critical  about  it. 

That's,  if  I were  to  have  to  say  one  word  about  advertising,  as  a profession,  it's  that 
you  have  to  be  very  critical  about  what  you're  doing. 

Whereas  other  folks  might  say,  well,  you  have  to  be  market-savvy,  you  have  to 
understand  the  target  market. 

Well,  I think  that's  important. 

But  you  have  to  be  critical. 

I mean,  maybe  that's  ... 

And  that's  really  an  issue  that  should  be  (not  audible)  to  a lot  of  people  in  terms  of 
how  they  live  their  lives:  being  critical. 

But  um,  so  I've  given  you  a definition  of  advertising. 

And  I've  given  you  a brief  description. 

Then  I've  gone  off  on  my  tangent  about  the  implications  of  advertising. 

But,  um,  I feel  that  advertising's  just  another  career  just  like  any  other  career. 

It's  a way  to  make  a living. 

And  it's,  it's,  you  know,  a way  to  express  yourself. 

But  it  also  has  meaning  to  a lot  of  folks  outside  of  yourself,  working  in  it. 
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So  you've  got  to  be  careful  about  how  you  market  your  products  that  you're  working 
for. 

2.  Transcripts  of  Three  Korean  Subjects’  English  Lectures 
(1)  Transcript  of  JC’s  English  lecture 
Good  evening,  everyone! 

Uh,  Today  I want  to  talk  about  the  uh,  four  major  issues  in  air  pollution  area. 

And  they  are  the  .... 

Let  me  write  it  down. 

They  are  the  uh  ozone  depletion  of  stratosphere  layer,  photochemical  smog,  acid  rain, 
and  global  warming. 

Uh,  Most  of  you  uh  understand  what  is  acid  rain  or  global  warming. 

But  a lot  of  people  confused  with  ozone  in  the  stratospheric  layer  and  another  ozone. 

This  is  chemical  compound,  which  is  called  ozone,  and  in  the  troposphere  layer. 

Today  I want  to  focus  on  both  two  issues  because  they  are  very  uh,  confused  by  a lot  of 
people  because  this  ozone  in  stratospheric  layer,  this  layer  is  quite  different. 

Let  me  explain  what  is  stratosphere  and  troposphere  layer. 

And  we  can  classify  atmosphere  in  3 or  4 different  layers. 

So  uh  this  is  called  tropospheric  uh  troposphere. 

This  is  about  1 Km  above  ground. 

This  is  called  troposphere. 

And  about  25  Km  to  30  Km  above  ground  is  called  uh  stratosphere. 

And  nowadays  a lot  of  people  have  cancer  because  of  very  intensive  solar  radiation. 

So  uh  many  scientists  were  worrying  about  this  depletion  of  stratospheric  layer. 


And  nowadays  uh  look  at  this. 

This  is  our  planet. 

This  is  equator. 

And  this  is  Antarctic  and  arctic. 

This  area  has  a big  hole. 

This  is  called  ozone  hole. 

And  uh  since  we  have  big  hole  here,  so  a lot  of  solar  radiation,  especially  UV  light  is 
passing  through  this  to  troposphere. 

Then  why  we  have  ozone  depletion  here? 

This  area  will  be  filled  with  ozone. 

And  then  since  we  losing  freon  gas  to  cool  uh  our  indoor  or  any  kind  of  areas,  so  we 
use  freon  gas. 

Freon  gas  is  going  up  to  ozone  layer  and  destroy  ozone,  ozone  layer. 

That’s  why  we  have  ozone  depletion  problem. 

So,  but,  but  there  is  no  100  % evidence  to  convince  people  to  believe  to  make  them 
believe,  to  make  them  believe  this  is  because  of  freon  gas. 

Scientists  really  make  freon  gas  manufacturers  upset. 

They  don’t  believe  that. 

Manufacturers  believe  that  that  is  not  because  of  freon  gas. 

So  they  are  conflicting  with  scientists. 

So  this  is  ongoing  project. 

So  a lot  of  people,  scientists  are  trying  to  convince  people  this  is  freon  gas. 

So  they  have  have  to  get  sufficient  evidence  to  believe,  to  get  people  believe  this  is 
because  of  freon  gas. 

There  is  another  problem,  uh,  issues,  photochemical  smog. 
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Let  me  show  you  what  is  photochemical  smog. 

Okay,  that’s  Okay. 

I can  do  it  by  myself. 

This  is  very  simple. 

So  uh  this  is  happening  in  tropospheric  layer  which  is  1 Km  above  ground. 

This  ozone  is  produced  by,  uh,  a photochemical  reaction. 

so,  uh,  nitrogen  monoxide  from  automobile  or  chemical  plant  will  be  oxidized  to  NCh 
NO2  will  be  photochemically  dissociated  to  NO2  and  oxygen  atom. 

This  is,  and  then  this  oxygen  atom  is  combined  with  oxygen  and  then  generates  ozone. 
Uh  this  is  also  later  on  uh  oxidized  NO2  and  oxygen  atom  again. 

So  in  this  process,  uh,  solar  radiation  is  involved. 

So  this  is  chemically  cycled. 

This  is  very  simple  cycle  and  generates  ozone. 

But  hydrocarbons  involved  here,  getting  more  difficult,  getting  more  complicated,  and 
the  very  difficult  to  explain. 

Also  hydrocarbon  is,  you  know,  uh,  really,  uh,  accelerating  ozone  production. 

Anyway,  so  ozone  is  uh  this  ozone  is  occurring  this  region  uh  this  tropospheric  region. 

Uh  since  ozone  is  strong  oxidant,  this  is  related  with,  uh,  global  warming,  and  also  acid 
rain  which  I explained  before. 

And  then  why  this  ozone,  this  area. 

We  are  living  this  area. 

Why  is  this  area  important? 

Because  ozone  is  a kind  of  strong  oxidant  as  I mentioned  before. 

So  ozone  is  damaging  uh  you  know  plants,  primary  products. 
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And  also  uh  ozone  is  damaging  human  health,  human  beings,  animals. 

And  uh  national  ambient  air  quality  is  120  ppb  in  the  United  States;  100  ppb  in 
European  countries. 

Nowadays  in  urban  areas  ozone  is  pretty  high  sometimes. 

That’s,  that’s  about  130  ppb  or  140  ppb. 

In  extreme  case,  it  is  about  200  ppb. 

Then,  uh,  the  people  are,  people  have  uh  cancer  problem. 

So  uh  uh  lung  problem. 

There  is  one  case  in  Los  Angeles  in  nineteen,  early  19th. 

A lot  of  people  more  than  1000  people  were  intimated  by  uh  this  ozone. 

They  had  bad  health  problem. 

And  also  about  hundreds  people  died  one  day  or  within  two  days. 

This  ozone  is  really  uh  important. 

Uh  because  this  is  strong  oxidant,  so  this  is  damaging  primary  standards  from  primary 
products. 

It’s  damaging  also  uh  animals  and  human  beings. 

But  this  is  very  difficult  to  control  because  uh  nowadays  we  know  the  primary  plants 
are  emitting  hydrocarbons. 

Those  compounds  are  very  reactive  and  producing  ozone. 

So  United  States  and  USEPA  tried  to  control  ozone  for  a long  time  since  nineteen,  uh, 
1950’s. 

Uh,  it  was  very  difficult  to  control  ozone  because  they  understand,  understood  ozone  is 
really  uh  controlled  by  anthropogenic  hydrocarbons  which  is  uh  coming  from  chemical 
plants  or  coal  plants  et  cetra. 

So  nowadays  they  changed  their  strategy  because  we  knew  hydrocarbons  emitting  from 
plants  are  very  important 


Do  you  have  any  questions? 
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(2)  Transcript  of  SH's  English  lecture 

Hi  everybody!  Yeah,  uh,  today  I would  like  to  talk  about  two  basic  topics  in 
economics  of  information. 

That  are,  those  are  the  adverse  selection  and  the  moral  hazard. 

Let  me  start  this  by  explaining  our  daily  economic  life  briefly. 

Uh  everyday  or  every  moment  of  a day  we  are  acting  as  economic  agents  and  taking 
risks. 

Uh  what  I mean  by  risk  here  is  any  kind  of  possible  loss  that  might  be  caused  due  to 
the  lack  of  information. 

And  I mean,  the  lack  of  information  exactly  means  some  kind  of,  how  to  say, 
uncertainty. 

And  I use  the  word,  the  uncertainty  in  the  sense  that  we  are  not  perfectly  informed. 

So,  uh,  uh,  even  though  we  are  quite  well  informed,  I mean,  especially  by  TV 
commercials,  whenever  you,  we  stop  by  superstores  to  buy  a good  or  to  choose  a 
product  among  many  other  similar  goods,  we  tend  to  play  a guess-game. 

When  it  comes  to  a guess-game,  uh,  the  most  important  thing  is  the  fact  that  both 
players  have  different  information  about  each  other. 

So  in  economics  we  call  that  the  asymmetry  of  information. 

Uh  well  the  typical  examples  for  the  adverse  selection  and  moral  hazard  is  insurance. 
Uh  why  do  you  think  lot  of  people  going  to  buy  insurance,  any  policy? 

We  are  not  sure  of  our  future,  and  our,  for  example,  our  health  and  our  house. 

So  we  going  to  buy  a policy. 

Let  me  first,  uh  let  me  explain  uh  adverse  selection  first. 

Suppose  you  are  car  mania. 

And  you  have  a nice  car. 

And  you  don’t  want  to  uh  have  your  car  stolen. 


And  so  you  going  to  buy  an  insurance. 

And  suppose  there  is  uh  there  are  insurance  companies. 

They  are  sell  the  policy  that  uh  ensures  your  car  against  the  car  theft. 

Um  then  uh  we  have  a . . . 

Then  here  we  have  some  of  the  asymmetry  of  information. 

Why? 

You  know  much  about  your  situation. 

I mean,  uh  you  may  have,  you  may  well  have  better  idea  of  relevant  risks. 

So  uh  some  people  living  in  a relevantly  safe  area. 

And  the  others  are  living  in  quite  dangerous  area. 

So  uh  the  insurance  buyers  are  relatively  have  relatively  more  uh  exact  information. 
But  insurance  companies  don’t. 

So  they  just  have  their  own  statistics  about  car  theft  or  robbery  or  any  other  example 
is  OK. 

Then  uh,  so  uh,  now  we  need  to  think  about  uh,,  how  the  insurance  companies  set  a 
premium. 

Oh  so  uh  they  don’t  have  exact  information  about  each  individual  each  insurance 
buyer. 

so,  uh  they  will  have  to  set  a premium  on  the  average  on  the  average 
And  they  want  to  set  a premium  to  break  even. 

Now  uh  so  uh  if  you  wanna  buy  an  insurance,  what  kind  of  action  are  you  going  to 
take? 

Surely  uh  if  you  are  living  in  a dangerous  area,  it’s,  it’s  natural  you  are  more  likely  to 
buy  an  insurance. 

But  um  in  reality  the  problem  may  happen  because  car  insurance  company  just  set  the 
premium  on  the  average. 
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So  uh  if  only  people  who  living  in  relatively  dangerous  area  want  to  buy  insurance. 

Oh,  yeah,  then  uh,,  car  insurance  company,  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

So  they  want  to  classify  classify  the  individual,  each  individual. 

And  so  that  each  each  individual  pay  premium  commensurate,  commensurate  with 
their  own  risk. 

Then  uh  you  surely  have  incentive  to  make  the  company  believe  oh,,  you  are  living  in 
a safe  area. 

So  you  want  to  buy  a cheap  policy. 

Actually,  for  the  car  safety  the  people  who  living  in  a dangerous  area  need  to  buy  a 
high,  higher  premium  insurance  policy. 

But  in  reality  they  don’t. 

They  don’t  try  to  make  the  company  believe  that  they  are  living  in  a safe  area. 

So  they  want  to  buy  cheap  premium  policy  or  for  the  same  policy  they  want  to  pay 
uh,,  lower  premium. 

That  exactly  means  the  adverse  selection. 

And  the  second  topic’s  “moral  hazard”. 

It  also  very  closely  related  to  the  asymmetry  of  information. 

Say  uh  let  me  use  again  uh  the  first  example. 

In  this  case  the  only  one  difference  is  that  we  assume  uh  all  insurance  buyers  are 
identical,  mostly  identical. 

In  the  first  example  we  assumed  that  each  individual  or  some  of  individuals  living  in 
different  area. 

But  we  don’t  care  any  more. 

We  just  assume  every  people  is  exactly  same. 

Now  here  the  game  is  just  insurance  buyer  vs.  insurance  company. 
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So  uh,  uh  car  insurance  uh  every  car  owner  wants  to  buy  a car  insurance  that  ensures 
them  uh  ensures  uh  their  cars  against  car  theft. 

Then  uh  here  also  the  car  insurance  company,,  they  don’t  have  exact  information. 
They  just  think  of  possibility  of  uh  uh  the  car  theft. 

So  uh  as  a car,  as  a car  owner  having  your  car  stolen. 

But  insurance  company  don’t  have  enough  information. 

So  they  just  know  uh  historical  statistics,  uh  how  many  crimes  happened  during  the 
last  year  in  this  town. 

So  they  just  set  the  premium  on  the  average  again. 

Now  we  assume  uh  one  more  thing  here. 

The  car  theft  or  the  possibility  of  having  your  own  car  stolen  depends  on  uh  the  the 
care  exercised  by  the  insurance  buyer. 

The  more  care  you  exercise,  the  more  safer  your  car’s. 

Now  ,now  suppose  you  bought  uh  the  insurance  policy  that  will  cover  any  accident 
happened  to  your  car  fully. 

Then  uh  are  you  still  going  to  care  your  car  so  much? 

For  another  example,  if  you  have  subscribed  health  care  insurance  and  uh  for 
everything  happened  to  your  body,  to  your  health. 

If  you  will  be,  if  you  can  be  covered  by  the  insurance,  are  you  gonna  buy  the 
insurance? 

Are  you  gonna  still  pay  uh, , a lot  of  attention  to  your  health? 

May  be  you  are  not. 

Then  actually,  when  you  buy  an  insurance,  in  your  mind,  what  you  want  is  to  keep 
your  body  healthy  or  keep  your  car  safe. 

But  in  reality  some  people  may  or  all  of  the  people  may  pay  less  attention  to  their  car 
or  their  body. 

That  means  exactly  what  it  says  moral  hazard  in  economics  of  information. 
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So  adverse  selection  and  moral  hazard  both  are  closely  related  to  the  asymmetry  of 
information. 

If  there  were  no  asymmetry  of  information  between  uh  policy  seller  and  policy  buyer, 
we  don’t  have  to  worry  about,  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about  any  uh  unreasonable 
thing  that  might  be  happened  between  them. 

In  reality  it  is  true  uh  they  have  different  information  about  each  other  and  uh 
sometimes  they  have  wrong  information. 

It  also  could  be  a loss  in  economic  sense. 

So  uh  whenever  we  study  the  information,  we  refer  so  many  times  to  asymmetry  of 
information. 

So  uh,,  if  we  really  could  solve  this  problem,  asymmetry  of  information  in  economics 
we  say,  we  could  use  lot  of  resources  in  different  ways. 

We  can  achieve  higher  efficiency. 

So  the  basic  goal  of  the  economics  is  to  distribute  the  limited  resources  for  a better 
objective,  I mean,  for  a better  use. 

But  actually  in  reality  uh  we  don’t  have  much  information 

Or  we  don’t  have  exact  information. 

So  we  fail  to  achieve  the  efficiency  of  the  economy . 

So  that  is  the  reason  why  we  uh  study  the  information. 

If  we  uh  we  could  have  better  idea  of  information,  I mean  economics  of  information, 
then  we  may  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  in  economy. 

That  is  the  efficiency,  exactly  what  the  economics  of  information  says. 

Yeah,  that’s  all  for  today. 


(3)  Transcript  of  CN’s  English  Lecture 

People  can  think  about  why  advertisers  advertise  their  product. 

This  is  advertising  objective. 

Simply  speaking,  advertising  objective  is  increasing  to  increase  sale  amount. 
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To  increase  sale  amount,  there  are  lots  of  way. 

For  example,  the  advertiser,  oh  no,  the  manufacturer  makes  well  distributed  way  and 
reduce  product  price  or  develop  new  product  or  better  product. 

Advertising  takes  its  place  as  a method  of  promotion. 

In  marketing  there  are  four  methods  to  promote  their  sales. 

We  can  say  those  are  four  P’s:  promotion,  product,  price,  and  place. 

Place  means  distribution. 

Manufacturer  tend  to  achieve  their  marketing  goal  by  this  four  P’s. 

So,  advertising  is  not  the  only  way  to  increase  the  sale. 

But,  advertising  objective  is  to  increase  sales  amount. 

And  so  what .... 

Next  question  can  be  what  does  advertising  result. 

This  can  be  function  of  advertising. 

I think  first  of  all  advertising  creates  desire  to  buy  a product. 

Suppose  that  you’re  watching  the  TV,  the  beer  commercial  in  TV. 

Probably  you  have  experienced  the  desire  to  buy  to  get  some  beer  or  to  get  some 
drinks. 

This  is  the  first  function  of  advertising. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  I am  studying  advertising  now  in  US. 

And  the  second  function  can  be  informing  people  what  kind  of  product  fits  their  needs 
of  desire  in  supermarket. 

In  supermarket  situation,  before  you  buy  some  product,  you  first,  you  should  first 
choose  the  brand,  not  a product. 

If  you  are  standing  in  front  of  soft  drink  shelves,  there  are  the  cokes  in  there. 

Cokes  there,  Pepsi  there  and  Dr.  Pepper  there. 


You  first  choose  “Oh,  the  Pepsi  is  better  than  any  other  product,  any  other  brand” 

So,  advertising  gives  a hint  to  choose  the  brand. 

Advertising  also  gives  people  lots  of  jobs  and  advertising  add  value. 

To  make  a good  advertising  which  include  lots  of  advantage  I mentioned  above, 
advertiser  should  think  over  a product  the  situation  through  creative  thinking  and 
logical  thinking. 

Advertisement  is,  TV  is  the  result  of  these  way  of  thinking. 

First,  advertiser  should  analyze  situation. 

What  type  of  people  are  our  target  market  and  what  type  of  people  are  our  target 
audience? 

There  are  some  differences  between  target  market  and  target  audience. 

But  it  will  be  very  long  story. 

So  I will  skip. 

And  product  situation. 

Advertiser  should  analyze  the  product  situation. 

If  you  invent  a new  product,  really  new  product. 

There  is  no  competition  in  market  situation. 

I think  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  product. 

But  in  most  case  there  are  lots  of  competition. 

So  advertiser  should  analyze  the  product  situation. 

And  price. 

Price  situation  also  should  be  analyzed  by  advertiser. 

People  tend  not  to  buy  a product,  high  priced  product. 

But  the  low  price  is  not  always  good  because  the  business  is  making  money. 
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So  the  deciding  appropriate  price  is  more  important  than  any  other  factor. 

The  commercial  in  TV  is  comes  from  this  logic  analyzing  and  the  creative  work. 

After  analyzing  situation,  advertiser  makes  the  commercial,  the  copy,  the  story  board, 
and  finally  advertiser  produce  the  final  commercial. 

And  there  is  lots  of  way  to  appeal  people  to  buy  their  products. 

In  my  text  book  there  are  four  way  to  appeal  to  consumer. 

The  first  one  is  humorous  appeal. 

You  can  watch  lots  of  humorous  commercial  everyday. 

For  example,  have  you  ever  watched  the  chilly  restaurant  commercial  or  the  Coke 
commercial  can  be  this  example. 

Second  one  is  fear  appeal . 

1 can’t  remember  the  exactly  name  the  organization, 
but  anti-fur  association  made  their  commercial. 

There  are  lots  of  blood  and  knives. 

This  can  be  example  of  fear  appeal. 

And  third  one  is  competitive  appeals. 

It  means  the  Burger  King  commercial  can  be  best  examples  of  this  category . 

Burger  King  has  a big  competitor  in  market  situation:  Mac  Donald’s. 

In  their  commercial,  there  are  lots  of  competitive  factors  with  Mac  Donald. 

And,  final,  the  fourth  way  of  appeals  is  emotional  appeals. 

This  way  emotional  appeals  uses  people’s  emotion. 

For  example,  United  Ways  or  I can’t  remember. 

Oh  the  kid’s  product. 

The  manufacturer  of  kid’s  product  usually  use  this  emotional  appeals  to  promote  their 
product. 


I know  my  presentation  was  very  bad  and  poor  organized. 
Thank  you. 
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3.  Translation  of  the  Transcripts  of  Three  Korean  Subjects’  Korean  Lectures 

(In  Korean,  clauses  are  conjoined  by  either  bound  conjunctions  (e.g.  -ko  ‘and’,  -se 
‘and’,  -se  ‘so’,  -myen  ‘if’)  or  free  conjunctions  ( kuliko  ‘and’,  kulayse  ‘so’,  kulenikka  ‘in 
other  words’).  Bound  conjunctions  attach  to  the  verb  of  the  first  clause,  and  the  clause 
with  a bound  conjunction  is  not  independent  and  needs  to  be  followed  by  another  clause 
that  has  a sentence -ending  particle  (a  mood  indicator).  For  this  reason,  clauses  with 
bound  conjunctions  in  Korean  are  similar  to  subordinate  clauses  in  English 
syntactically.  In  contrast,  Korean  free  conjunctions  are  similar  to  English  coordinate 
conjunctions,  and  so  are  clauses  with  free  conjunctions  in  Korean  to  coordinate  clauses 
in  English.  As  subordinate  clauses,  Korean  clauses  with  a bound  conjunction  were 
considered  as  part  of  a D-unit  in  our  analysis.  Similarly,  those  with  a free  conjunction 
were  considered  as  D-units  themselves.  For  this  reason,  the  Korean  clauses  with  a 
bound  conjunction  are  put  together  in  a D-unit,  although  they  are  conjoined  by  the 
English  conjunction  and  in  the  translation.) 

(1)  Translation  of  the  Transcript  of  JC’s  Korean  lecture 


Hi! 


In  this  class,  environmental  engineering  issues  .... 

Especially,  issues  in  environmental  engineering  can  be  divided  into  four  kinds:  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  waste  management,  noise  management,  and,  among  them,  I 
would  like  to  talk  especially  about  air  pollution. 

When  we  consider  four  major  issues  about  air  pollution  in  the  world,  there  are,  first, 
destruction,  I mean,  the  problem  of  the  so-called  destruction  of  ozone  layers,  the 
photochemical  smog  problem,  and  then  global  warming,  which  is  considered  to  be 
another  big  problem. 

In  other  words,  as  the  earth  temperature  goes  up  like  this,  many  problem  arise  because 
of  it. 

As  for  acid  rain,  I think  you  have  heard  about  it  often. 

As  you  know,  a lot  of  SO2,  or  as  nitro  oxide,  NO2,  these  things  come  out  of  factories 
and  become  a kind  of  acid  when  they  meet  rain. 
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The  rain  that  has  become  strong  acid  affects  our  ecological  system  a lot. 

In  fact,  uh,  because  you  already  know  about  global  warming  or  acid  rain  very  well,  I 
will,  I will  talk  about  them  next  time,  and  in  this  class  I would  like  to  focus  on  the 
destruction  of  ozone  layers  and  the  smog  problem. 

Many  people  often  think  of  ozone  layers. . . . 

Ozone  is... 

This  is  also  an  ozone  problem. 

Uh,  it’s  an  issue  of  ozone, 

And,  because  people  often  talk  about  two  problems  about  the  issue,  I will  talk  about 
what  is  most  different  between  the  two,  and  what  effect  each  has,  and  why  it  occurs. 

And,  when  we  see  the  earth  here,  I am  talking  about  the  altitude,  this  area,  which  is  1 
km  high  from  the  earth,  is  troposphere. 

We  call  it  troposphere. 

And  then,  the  area  between  11  km  above  the  ground  and  about  15  km,  about  this  high, 
we  call  it  stratosphere,  and  this  area  is  filled  with  the  material  called  ozone,  and  what 
ozone  does  is  absorb  a lot  of  the  UV  light  from  the  sun. 

Kulayse  only  some  UV  light  comes  to  the  earth. 

If  this  area  is,  this  area  is  .... 

Now  recently  here  is  a big  hole  when  we  see  the  Antarctica. 

And  uh  the  reason  is,  the  car  gas  that  we  use,  the  freon  gas  in  the  car,  the  freon  gas  in 
the  aircon,  these  things  are  the  major  reasons. 

These  things  come  up  and  .... 

Because  the  bonding  of  this  ozone  is  quite  weak,  these  things  are  very  strong. 

In  such  reactions... 

Kulayse  they  destroy  ozone. 

What  effect  do  we  have  when  it  is  destroyed? 


Uh,  a lot  of  studies  are  being  conducted, 


And  the  most  important  one  among  them  is  the  effect  on  plants  .... 

In  other  words,  plants  are  primary  products,  and  in  the  ecological  system,  they  are 
primary  products. 

In  other  words,  other  animate  beings  depend  on  plants,  and  because  the  basic  level  is 
destroyed,  the  ecological  system  cannot  be  maintained, 

Kulayse  it  is  a problem  to  us. 

And  then,  the  second  effect  on  human  beings  is  that  it  causes  skin  cancer. 

If  we  get  exposed  to  the  sun  too  much,  it  causes  skin  cancer. 

I have  seen  many  people  suffer  from  skin  cancer. 

Kulayse,  this  kind  of  ozone  depletion  problem. 

Next,  uh  and  uh,  because  it  has  been  discovered  recently  .... 

I went  to  a conference  the  other  day,  and  the  presidents  of  freon  gas  companies  there 
argued  that  it  was  a ridiculous  claim. 

Such  problems  might  have  originated  from  the  past,  and  for  this  reason,  a lot  of 
research  was  needed. 

There  is  considerable  conflict  between  scientists  and  producing  companies. 

Kulayse,  uh  I want  to  talk  about  the  problem  of  so-called  photochemical  smog,  and 
what  it  is  is,  it  is  the  problem  that  occurs  here. 

This  photochemical  smog  is,  simply  speaking,  mainly  caused  by  car  emission  gas,  and 
material  called  nitro  monoxide  reacts  to  these  things  in  the  air  and  becomes  NO2,  and 
this  NO2  is  decomposed  into  NO  and  oxygen  atoms. 

Kulayse,  uh  this  material  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  air  and  forms  ozone,  and  ozone 
oxidizes  again  and  produces  these  things,  and  .... 

In  this  process,  what  becomes  a problem  again  is  that  CO2  affects  again,  and  because  of 
it,  a very  radical  material  is  formed, 

Kulayse  it  plays  a big  role  in  generating  NO2. 

Kulayse  , because  of  it,  although  it  is  not  a catalyst,  it  can  play  the  role  of  a catalyst. 
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It  come  to  influence  the  generation  of  ozone, 

Kulayse,  because  this  material  is  hard  to  control,  people  are  making  effort  to  control  it. 

Kulayse,  anyway,  photochemical  smog  is,  the  most  representative  region  in  the  U.S.  is 
Los  Angeles. 

If  you  see  Los  Angeles,  it  is  surrounded  by  smog. 

This  kind  of  things  are  smog  phenomenon,  and  we  call  it  photochemical  smog. 

Because  of  such  a situation,  so  many  people  died,  and  a lot  of  people  came  to  have  a lot 
of  respiratory  diseases. 

Kulayse  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  control. 

It’s  because  it  is  very  hard  to  control,  and  people  tried  to  control  it,  but  it  didn’t  work. 

It’s  because  we  thought  that  getting  rid  of  the  material  out  of  factories  would  solve  the 
problem,  but  recent  theories  claim  that  the  CO2  from  plants  is  very  harmful  material 
and  affects  a lot. 

Recently,  environmental  agencies  like  the  EP  are  under  fire. 

Anyways,  photochemical  smog,  through  this.... 

Kulemyen,  if  we  consider  what  effects  it  has  on  the  troposphere,  first,  what  this 
material  affects  a lot  is  farm  land. 

Because  things  like  rice  that  we  eat  are  affected  even  on  the  low  level  that  does  not 
affect  human  beings  much,  a lot  of  research  needs  to  be  conducted,  and  because  the 
extent  of  the  damage  depends  on  the  number  of  militian  (not  audible),  people  make  a lot 
of  effort  to  lower  this, 

But,  as  I said  earlier,  because  of  CO2,  the  CO2  that  comes  out  of  trees,  there  have  been 
difficulty  until  now. 

The  effect  this  causes  to  human  beings  is,  as  I told  you  earlier,  health  problem,  not  this 
kind  of  skin  cancer. 

If  this  lasts  for  an  hour  above  100  ppb  or  120  ppb,  our  breathing  becomes  very  difficult 
and  our  body  gets  affected  adversely. 

In  other  words,  these  two  problems,  while  these  four  are  important  problems,  four 
problems,  are  considered  to  be  the  most  important  problems. 
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And  sometimes  this  ozone  layer,  ozone  sometimes  comes  down  along  with  air  mass 
flow  and  affects  this  area. 

It  is  being  studied  now. 

Kulayse  today  in  this  class  I talked  about  ozone  and  photochemical  smog. 

Please  ask  questions  if  you  have  any  so  far. 

(2)  Translation  of  the  Transcripts  of  SH’s  Korean  lecture 
There  are  two  topics  that  I’d  like  to  talk  about. 

One  is  adverse  selection,  and  the  other  is  moral  hazard. 

What  they  are  is,  these  two  topics  are  the  two  representative  basic  topics  in  so-called 
economics  of  information. 

Adverse  selection  is  literally  making  choices  in  an  adverse  way. 

In  an  adverse  way. 

Moral  hazard  is  getting  some  kind  of  harm  morally,  not  a desirable  thing. 

By  the  way,  why  this  economics  of  information  is  important  is,  taking  one  easy 
example,  almost  everyday  we  spend  money  in  our  everyday  life. 

This  means,  almost  everyday  we  live  as  the  most  basic  economic  agent. 

Living, 

Kulemyen,  for  example,  that  we  spend  money  means  we  make  choices  everyday,  and 
whatever  we  buy  or  don’t  buy,  it  is  making  a choice,  and  what  we  need  when  making 
such  choices  is  we  need  the  information  about  the  subject. 

But  uh  in  reality  because  we  don’t  know  all  the  information  accurately,  we  take  risks, 
small  or  large,  when  we  make  choices. 

And  uh  why  do  we  take  risks? 

It’s  because,  as  I just  said,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  information. 


And  the  way  we  refer  to  this  lack  of  sufficient  information  is  uh  uncertainty. 


For  example,  these  two  issues  are  very  closely  related. 

These  two  issues  are  not  completely  different  from  each  other  but  are  the  same  thing. 

They  are  about  the  same  thing,  and  first  I will  talk  about  adverse  selection. 

For  example,  the  most  typical  example  that  is  used  for  these  two  topics  is  car 
insurance. 

It’s  a very  typical  example,  and  when  we  try  to  buy  car  insurance  ... 

For  example,  of  course  what  kind  of  a car  we  have,  how  expensive  a car  we  have  also 
determines  the  premium  rate  of  insurance,  and  of  course,  whether  we  had  any  car 
accidents  in  the  past  also  determines  it, 

For  example,  most  basically,  whether  the  driver  has  good  driving  skills  and  whether  the 
driver  drives  defensively,  putting  safety  first  and  whether  the  area  the  person  lives  in  is 
a relatively  safe  area  or  a risky  area,  and  so  whether  the  possibility  of  having  the  car 
stolen  is  big  or  small,  the  decision  is  based  on  these  things. 

Kulemyen  the  person  who  wants  to  buy  insurance,  that  is,  a car  owner  knows  about 
them  better  than  the  person  working  in  an  insurance  company. 

I drive  hastily. 

The  possibility  of  having  cars  stolen  is  high  in  the  area  I live  in. 

He/she  knows  these,  but  the  employee  of  an  insurance  company  does  not  know  that 
much. 

So,  the  difference  here  is,  the  [amount]  of  information  that  the  two  people  have  is 
different. 

The  [amount]  of  information  is  different. 

It  is  like,  to  make  it  simple,  when  we  go  to  a used  car  dealer  to  buy  a car,  the  dealer 
knows  how  much  he  paid  for  the  car  and  what  problems  it  has,  but  we  buyers  don’t 
know. 

The  information  that  the  two  sides  have  is  asymmetrical. 

That  is  called  asymmetry  of  information. 


The  information  is  asymmetrical  . . . 


Kulayse  when  we  buy  car  insurance,  the  company  that  sells  a car  insurance  does  not 
know  enough  information  about  individual  buyers. 
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Because  they  don’t  know  such  specific  information,  they  have  the  data  they  obtained 
statistically. 

Car  theft  takes  place  relatively  often  in  this  area  in  this  city. 

And  then  this  area  is  relatively  safe. 

And,  for  example,  a certain  number  of  car  thefts  took  place  in  the  downtown  area  last 
year. 

They  know  this  as  a part  of  their  basic  data. 

Kulayse  when  they  determine  the  premium,  they  rely  on  the  data  they  have  and  figure 
out  the  cost,  and  “okay  we  will  make  profit  with  this  much”. 

In  other  words,  “we  will  go  above  the  break-even  point”. 

They  determine  the  premium  on  the  basis  of  that. 

After  the  premium  is  determined  .... 

Of  course,  the  example  I just  gave  you  may  not  be  realistic. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  buyer,  although  the  person  knows  about  the  area 
he/she  lives  in  .... 

For  example,  the  area  he/she  lives  in  is  relatively  dangerous. 

Or  the  way  he/she  wants  to  talk  about  the  surroundings  is,  by  making  it  look  like  the 
area  he/she  lives  in  has  a low  car  theft  possibility  as  much  as  possible,  he/she  wants  to 
persuade  the  insurance  company  as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  premium  that  applies  to 
him/her  is  as  low  as  possible. 

Uh  the  most  desirable  way  is  if  the  area  he/she  lives  in  is  dangerous, 

to  pay  a higher  premium  accordingly  is  desirable  since  the  possibility  of  getting  a car 

stolen  is  high. 

If  he/she  really  thinks  about  his/her  car,  he/she  should  inform  the  fact  since  the 
possibility  of  getting  a car  stolen  is  high,  and  pay  the  appropriate  premium,  and  make 
the  insurance  coverage  more  extensive,  but  people  don’t  think  about  the  possibility  of 
car  theft. 


Because  they  just  want  to  save  money,  they  would  rather  hide  the  facts  and  make 
choices  in  an  adverse  way. 

This  is  so-called  adverse  selection. 

Why  does  this  happen? 

As  I said  earlier,  this  information  system  is,  the  system  that  the  two  economic  agents 
have  is  asymmetrical. 

In  other  words,  one  side  tends  to  make  adverse  sections  using  it  in  an  adverse  way. 

We  call  this  adverse  selection  in  economics  of  information. 

Next,  the  second,  what  is  moral  hazard, 

The  first  and  second  examples  have  slight  differences. 

The  difference  is,  the  example  I used  here  when  I explained  adverse  selection  showed 
that  the  information  structure  is  different,  and  the  difference  was  that  the  information 
between  the  insurance  company  and  all  the  insurance  buyers  is  asymmetrical. 

Here,  moral  hazard  is  .... 

Uh  for  example,  some  people  live  in  a relatively  safe  area,  and  some  in  a dangerous 
area. 

In  other  words,  insurance  buyers  are  heterogeneous. 

They  are  heterogeneous,  and  in  terms  of  moral  hazard,  we  assume  that  insurance 
buyers  are  homogeneous. 

In  other  words,  it  does  not  distinguish  people  living  in  a safe  area  from  those  living  in  a 
dangerous  area. 

When  we  talk  about  it  here,  people  that  are  considered  regarding  adverse  selection  are 
insurance  buyers  who  live  in  a relatively  dangerous  area,  but  moral  hazard  does  not 
consider  it. 

The  difference  is  just  that  of  the  information  system  between  the  insurance  company 
and  insurance  buyers. 

Kulemyen-un  I forgot  about  this  when  I explained  earlier,  is  when  people  make  an 
adverse  selection,  they  choose  this. 

Kulemyen-un  think  about  what  happens  after  a year  or  so. 
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Uh,  if  people  who  live  in  a relatively  dangerous  area  pretend  [to  live  in  a safe  area]  and 
buy  low  premium  insurance,  the  insurance  company  will  lose  money  naturally  because 
there  will  be  a lot  of  car  thefts. 

They  determined  the  premium  on  the  basis  of  the  data  they  had,  but  more  car  thefts 
occur. 

Kulem  what  will  happen? 

The  insurance  company  cannot  help  raising  the  premium. 

Kulayse  adverse  selection  brings  about  an  adverse  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  moral  hazard  is,  for  example,  cars  are  like  that,  and  of  course  it 
may  be  different  in  the  case  of  people,  and  nowadays  every  state  made  it  mandatory  to 
buy  insurance,  but  suppose  that  we  don’t  have  to  have  insurance. 

Those  without  insurance  will  drive  very  carefully  because  of  the  risk  of  inflicting 
damage  on  other  people’s  cars  or  of  getting  themselves  injured. 

Then,  for  example,  suppose  that  we  bought  a full-coverage  insurance. 

Whether  we  hit  a car  or  whether  somebody  else’s  car  hits  ours,  we  will  get  a new  car, 
and  if  the  insurance  even  covers  the  case  where  injuries  of  the  passengers  in  the  other 
car,  will  the  driver  be  very  careful  or  not  when  driving. 

Probably  relatively  less  careful. 

Kulemyen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  company,  for  example,  when  they 
determine  the  premium,  [they  assume]  all  drivers  will  do  their  best  when  driving  to 
avoid  accidents  as  much  as  possible. 

The  insurance  company  may  not  think  exactly  that  drivers  will  do  their  best,  but  it 
determines  the  premium  on  the  basis  of  its  data,  and  for  example,  the  basic  reason  why 
people  buy  an  insurance  is,  they  buy  an  insurance  first  because  they  don’t  want 
accidents  most  of  all,  and  the  second,  because  they  want  to  reduce  their  financial  loss  as 
much  as  possible  when  they  are  involved  in  an  accident  against  their  will. 

This  purpose  of  buying  an  insurance  is  to  minimize  whatever  damage  on  ourselves,  but 
this  moral  hazard  is,  because  what  we  have  in  our  mind  is  [we  think]  “well,  everything 
will  be  covered”,  we  become  less  careful. 

For  example,  about  our  health,  if  we  do  not  have  health  insurance  or  health  care,  if  we 
are  not  covered,  we  will  be  careful  about  even  cold  because  the  doctor’s  fee  is  very 
expensive  especially  in  the  case  of  the  U.S. 
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But  if  we  have  medical  insurance  and  any  medical  cost  is  covered  when  we  receive  any 
treatments  or  see  any  doctor  in  a hospital,  we  may  be  less  careful  about  our  health. 

Kulem  when  people  buy  insurance  like  health  care  insurance  or  car  insurance,  as  I said 
before,  the  purpose  is  to  avoid  accidents  or  diseases  as  much  as  possible  and  minimize 
the  damage  when  involved  in  an  accident  or  getting  sick,  but  this  moral  hazard  means 
people  don’t  do  it. 

Kulayse  what  this  is  about  is  after  all  this  kind  of  thinking,  the  degree  of  moral  hazard 
would  be  different  depending  on  the  individual. 

Kulayse  when  individuals  buy  their  own  insurance,  the  other  side  that  sells  insurance 
cannot  figure  this  out  exactly. 

Kulayse,  simply  speaking,  both  these  two  issues  result  from  the  asymmetry  of 
information,  and  this  adverse  selection  can  be  considered  to  result  from  some  kind  of 
moral  hazard. 

Kulayse,  for  example,  if  we  have  a car  and  can  be  compensated  only  for  the  damage 
we  inflict  on  other  cars,  not  for  the  damage  on  our  car,  because  we  only  have  a liability 
insurance,  we  will  check  if  we  lock  the  door  several  times. 

To  take  an  easy  example,  we  would  install  a Club  lock  on  the  steering  wheel,  but  if  we 
can  be  compensated  from  the  insurance  company  for  the  amount  of  money  that  can  buy 
a new  car  even  if  someone  stole  it,  we  may  go  to  sleep  even  without  locking  the  door. 

In  other  words,  for  example,  the  possibility  of  car  theft  depends  not  only  on  the  area  in 
which  we  live  in  but  also  on  how  much  effort  we  make  to  prevent  car  theft,  but  just 
because  we  have  insurance,  [we  think]  “I  will  be  covered,  so  I am  not  gonna  care.” 

Kulayse  in  the  long  run,  if  accident  rates  goes  up  because  of  this  kind  of  moral  hazard, 
eventually  the  data  will  be  adjusted,  updated,  and  the  premium  that  the  insurance 
company  determines  is  bound  to  go  up. 

Kulayse  moral  hazard  and  cost  go  up  repeatedly. 

It’s  like  a kind  of  vicious  circle. 

Kulayse  we  call  this,  this  kind  of  mind  of  human  beings  as  an  economic  agent,  moral 
hazard. 

Kayse  these  two  are  the  most  representative  basic  two  topics  in  economics  of 
information  that  are  talked  about  recently. 


(3)  Translation  of  the  Transcript  of  CN’s  Korean  lecture 

Uh  today  I uh  will  briefly  lecture  on  what  the  advertising  field  is  about  and  what 
advertising  is  for  about  10  minutes. 

Uh  First,  I should  define  advertising. 

The  topic  for  today  is  the  definition  of  advertising  and  next  the  goal  of  advertising  and 
then  the  function  of  advertising. 

There  are  four  functions  of  advertising. 

First,  it  provides  information  .... 

I will  talk  about  these  things  briefly. 

What  do  you  think  when  you  first  hear  the  word  “advertising”? 

Ordinary  people  may  not  like  advertising  much. 

It  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a program  when  we  watch  television. 

And  everybody  is  skeptical  about  whether  it  provides  a lot  of  information  that  helps  us 
choose  goods. 

Advertising  is  just  a kind  of  communication. 

And  every  act  that  is  intended  to  inform  people  of  a product  can  be  called  advertising. 

In  other  words,  in  the  U.S.  we  see  the  “for  sale”  sign  while  walking  on  the  street. 

Ranging  from  such  a thing  to  magazines  or  big  billboards,  all  these  belong  to 
advertising. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  why  we  advertise? 

The  goal  of  advertising  is,  the  goal  of  advertising  is,  I have  to  sell  a certain  item  and,  to 
sell  something,  and  I need  to  inform  people  that  I have  such  an  item. 

After  all,  this  person  has  only  one  goal. 

Selling. 

It  becomes  the  sales  promotion  when  applied  to  a company  system,  a big  system. 
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They  promote  sales  this  way. 

In  other  words,  if  there  are  two  products  A and  B,  and  suppose  that  product  A and 
product  B are  the  same  and  that  product  A is  not  advertised  and  B is  advertised.  In  that 
case  B sells  better. 

And  when  advertising,  sales  profits  must  be  bigger  than  advertising  expenses. 

If  the  sales  profit  is  smaller,  it  is  no  use  to  advertise. 

The  goal  of  advertising  is  increasing  sales. 

Advertising  is  not  the  only  way  of  increasing  sales. 

There  are  several  tools  and  devices  used  in  marketing. 

To  increase  sales,  four  methods  of  promoting  sales  are  proposed  in  marketing. 

In  marketing  .... 

This  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  Korean. 

First,  we  have  to  have  a product. 

And  then  we  need  a price,  and  then  we  need  to  distribute  it,  and  then,  a method  to 
promote  sales,  a method  to  promote  sales,  and  to  promote  sales,  we  need  to  make  the 
product  well,  first  we  need  to  make  the  product  well,  and  the  price  should  be 
appropriate,  and  if  we  just  want  to  increase  sales,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  lower  the 
price,  and  the  sales  will  increase. 

In  other  words,  because  people  buy  .... 

But  if  we  sell  the  product  at  a price  below  the  cost,  sales  will  increase,  but  the  company 
will  lose  money,  so  that’s  not  the  way. 

Here,  the  price  means  fair  price,  not  low  price. 

Next,  uh  even  if  distribution  is  well  done,  something  that  causes  people  to  come  to  the 
product,  we  need  to  do  something  that  can  motivate  consumers’  desire. 

Uh,  we  need  to  promote  sales,  and  one  way  of  doing  it  is  advertising. 

One  of  them  is  .... 

In  other  words,  from  the  standpoint  of  a company,  advertising  is  very  small. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  an  advertising  company,  advertising  is  everything,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  a company,  uh  advertising  did  not  have  big  influence  until  recently,  no, 
did  not  have  big  influence  until  1940’s. 

Televisions  were  not  available  then,  and  after  televisions  came  out  and  became  like  a 
everyday  necessity  to  people,  advertising  experienced  great  growth. 

But,  recently,  it  is  not  like  that  any  more. 

People  do  not  go  to  buy  beer  or  cola  right  after  they  see  beer  ads  or  soft  drink,  soft 
drink  ads. 

But  they  believed  that  people  did  so  in  old  days,  that  people  will  follow  ads. 

In  other  words,  uh  we  see  violent  scenes  in  ads,  or  even  recently  in  the  ads  like  the  ads 
for  Miller  light,  we  see  girls  in  excellent  shape. 

Uh,  and  in  old  days  they  thought  that  uh  such  ads  trigger  people’s  sexual  desire. 

They  don’t  think  that  way  any  more  nowadays. 

We  don’t  feel  that  way  when  we  watch  such  ads,  do  we? 

Kulayse  nowadays,  it  is  the  reality  that  the  goal  of  advertising  is,  it  merely  functions  as 
a very  small  tool  for  increasing  sales,  as  a very  small  tool  of  a big  marketing  because 
communication  nowadays  does  not  have  much  influence  on  people. 

Of  course,  other  things  are  the  same. 

Studies  have  shown  that  television  and  newspapers  also  do  not  influence  people  much. 
So  it  is  different  from  how  we  feel,  I think. 

Uh,  kulemyen  uh  advertising,  the  goal  of  advertising  is  increasing  sales  and  .... 

How  kulemyen  do  we  advertise? 

Advertising  is  communication. 

The  content  of  advertising  contains  a certain  message  to  promote  sales  and  is  a means 
of  communication  for  an  advertiser  to  be  connected  to  consumers. 

Kulayse  that’s  a reason  why  the  advertising  department  uh  is  in  journalism  graduate 
program  or  the  college  of  journalism  is  .... 
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Uh  here  is  a sender  of  a message,  and  the  message  goes  to  a receiver  through  a 
channel. 

In  advertising,  simply  speaking,  this  sender  is  an  advertiser. 

What  we  watch  on  television  is  messages,  not  advertisers. 

Kulayse  in  advertising,  the  sender  is  the  advertiser,  the  receiver  is  the  consumer,  and 
there  is  the  message. 

Kulemyen  as  to  channels,  in  mass  media  ads,  of  course,  in  the  signs  we  see  on  the 
street  or  we  buy  some  parts  of  the  classified  advertisements. 

Using  such  things  can  be  considered  to  use  mass  media,  but  they  are  different  matters, 
and  it  is  a long  story  if  I talk  about  them. 

It  will  become  a long  story  if  I try  to  discuss  what  category  they  belong  to. 

Kulemyen  advertising  is  communication,  and  I send  it  this  way. 

Kulem  [the  question  is]  what  functions  does  advertising  have  in  modern  society. 

What  are  the  functions  of  advertising? 

Well,  there  can  be  several. 

Uh  there  can  be  more  besides  these  four  I wrote. 

And  when  we  simply  consider  them,  they  all  branch  out  from  here,  and  first,  it  would 
be  providing  information. 

Uh  in  Korea,  White  Beer  is  popular  nowadays. 

Uh,  have  you  seen  the  ad  of  White  Beer? 

You  didn’t  see  it  in  Korea? 

First,  the  ad, 

First,  the  ad  that  shows  beer  rising  from  150  m under  the  water  informs  people  that 
White  Beer  came  out  as  new  beer  now. 

Alternatively,  sales  people  have  to  bring  a box  of  beer  to  people  and  tell  them  “We  now 
have  White  Beer.”,  but  that’s  not  sales  promotion  ads. 


That’s  a sales  promotions  activity  and  done  by  sales  people,  and  advertising  inform 
people  a blink  of  their  eyes  through  the  air  without  needing  to  rely  on  such  people. 
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When  we  see  ads  like  “This  is  a new  product”  or  ”Our  product  is  better  than  other 
products”,  there  are  new  announcements,  but  .... 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  Mac  Donald  or  Burger  King,  they  say  Burger  King’ 
whoppers  are  bigger  than  Mac  Donald’s  Big  Macs. 

More  meat  and  uh  ours  are  better  than  theirs. 

Consumers  have  to  make  decisions  about  such  things  instantly. 

Uh,  [ads]  provide  reasons  to  choose  ours  because  reasons  are  information. 

When  people  go  to  buy  cola,  there  are  several  brands. 

There  are  Coke,  Pepsi,  and  other  brands,  and  people  have  to  choose  one,  and  uh,  in 
their  mind,  people  remember  young  people  in  the  Coca  cola  ads  unconsciously. 

Chances  are  young  people  tend  to  choose  it. 

Not  everybody  chooses  that  way,  but  people  choose  according  to  the  image,  not 
according  to  the  taste. 

Uh,  this  function  does  these  kind  of  things. 

The  second  is  creating  jobs,  and  creating  jobs  is,  as  you  know  well,  so  many  people  are 
hired  to  advertise. 

Without  advertising,  they  have  no  job,  although  of  course,  they  would  find  other  jobs 
This  function  is  what  other  industries  have. 

And  maintaining  media  is  also  important. 

Uh  in  the  case  of  Hankuk  Ilbo,  half  of  its  total  copies  sold  are  free. 

Uh,  the  number  of  its  copies  sold  is,  in  the  case  of  Chosun  Ilbo,  about  3 million  copies, 
and  then  Dong  A Ilbo  sells  2 million  and  2 hundred  thousand  copies. 

Of  course,  Dong  A Ilbo  and  Chosun  Ilbo  also  give  out  a lot  of  free  copies. 

And  when  we  get  our  newspaper,  it’s  thick. 
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Things  are  different  from  old  days,  and  there  are  28  pages  or  32  pages,  and  300  won 
per  copy  is  cheap,  real  cheap. 


Kulemyen  how  do  Chosun  Ilbo  or  Hankuk  Ubo  make  profit? 

They  don’t  make  profit  [by  selling  copies  of  newspaper]. 

Profitwise  Hankuk  Ilbo  is  worse. 

From  smallest  ads  to  whole  page  ads,  advertisers  are  paying  all  the  big  bucks. 

Uh,  it’s  more  than  80%  [of  the  profit]  in  the  case  of  newspaper,  and  especially, 
broadcasting. 

Uh,  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  broadcasting  company,  SBS  or  uh  MBC,  about  90% 
[of  the  profit]  relies  on  ads  now. 

The  reason  is,  KBS  still  collects  subscription  fee. 

But  MBC  or  SBS  do  not  collect  subscription  fee. 

How  do  they  manage  the  business  without  collecting  subscription  fee? 

More  than  90%  [of  their  profit]  relies  on  the  ads  time. 

This  is  a very  important  function  of  advertising. 

If  advertising  disappears,  what  we  call  mass  media  will  disappear,  and  for  this  reason 
because  of  that,  in  my  opinion,  advertising  will  have  a long  life. 

Entertainment. 

Finally,  uh  it’s  fim  to  watch  ads. 

Funny  ads. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.,  uh,  like  Energizer. 

Uh,  carrying  a battery  on  the  back,  and  uh  King  Kong  shows  up,  and  uh  a witch  show 
up,  and  Dracula  shows  up,  and  in  this  case,  not  only  is  there  advertising  effect  but  also 
people  watch  it. 


Because  it’s  funny. 
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Kulayse  one  of  the  functions  of  advertising  is  entertainment. 

I have  talked  about  these  four,  and  uh,  do  you  have  any  questions  now  ? 
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